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In preparing tl e [ t 1 m tl pi II 

himself of the ^ k f a tli th p 1 I f 

which were, " The Hi t rj f Ph ! jhy f tli E 1 t 
Perinds, di'awn pf Buk HtnaCt PI 

l(iEophi», by W 11 a E fi Id LLP TI L 1 

Opinions of Eroment Philuao pliers, by Diogenes Lieitiii", 
tiacalated by D Tonge, B A ," and "Stanley's Iliftoiv 
of FLil<teophy and Lives ot tlie Philosophers," neither of 
winch has ever been imbliibed in this country 

No attempt is made fo develop tlie variona systems of 
PI iilosophr which at difleient agcb hove prevaded, but sim- 
ply to present the mo^it intetesting and impoitint evoata 
m the histoid ot tlie philosopheis themselves The woik 
eontams a great amount ot onrious and iii&tiuotive intor 
motion, ivhi:,h, hitherto, has not been aocpssible to the gen 
eial readei The most of those whooe memoirs aie hen, 
given weie aiithor'5 and many ft them proiliii'ed niinm 
ous woike There were also nianj phitosopheis ot the ainie 
names, bnt m the tollowmg pages, reference ha^ been maJu 
only to the most distingaished. 
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WISDOM, WIT, AND WHIMS 



DiSflNGIJISHED ANGIEST PHILOSOPHERS. 



^DESIUS. 

jEDEsnjs was of Cappadooia, H© pretended to super- 
natural communications with the Deity, and practised theurgio 
arts. Among the wonderful events which are said to have 
happened to him, one ia, that in answer to his prayer, hia future 
fate was revealed to him in hesameter versea, whioli suddenly 
appeared upon tlie paJin of hia left hand. 



jESOHINES. 

tie son of Oharinus, the sausage-maker, bnt, 
as some writers say, of Lysaniaa; he was a dtiaen of Athens, 
of an industrious dispositiou from his boyhood upwai-ds, on 
whioh account he never quitted Sooi-ates. 

And this induced Socrates to say, the only one who knows 
liow t« pay «8 proper respect is the soa of the snusage-seUer, 
Idomenens asserts, that it was he who, in the prison, tried to 
persuade Boorates to make hia escape, and not Orito. But 
that Plato, as he waa rather inclined to fayor Aristjppus, at- 
tributed hia advice to Crito. 
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14 ^BCllINES. 

jEsoniKEa disoovei'ed an early thirst after knowleilge, and, 
though oppressed by poverty, devoted himself to the pursuit 
of wisdom oiitler the tuition of Socrates. 'When he first be- 
came hia diseiple, he told Socrates, that the only tiling which 
it waa in bis power to present bitn, in acknowledgment of hia 
kindness in instructing bim, was bimself. Socrates replied, 
that lie accepted, and valued tlie present, but that he hoped 
to render it more valuable by culture. He adhered to his mai- 
ler with unalterable fidelity and perseverance, and enjoyed liis 
particular friendship. 

Having spent many years in Athens, without being able to 
iTse above the poverty of his bii'tb, he deteiinined, after the 
example of Plato, and others, to visit the Court of Dionysitis, 
the tyrant of Sicily, who was at that time, either through 
vanity or jealousy, a general patron of pbilosoyihei's. Upon 
his arrival in Syracuse, though slighted, on account of his 
poverty, by Plato, he was introduced to the prinoe by Aris- 
tippns, and was liberally rewarded for his Soeratio dialogaes. 
He remained in Sicily till the expulsion of the tyrant, and then 
returned to Athens. Here, not daring to become a public 
rival of Plato or Aristippus, he taught philosophy in private, 
and received payment for his insti'uctions. Afterwards, in 
order to provide himself with a more plentiful subsistence, he 
appeared as a public orator ; .and Demostlienea, probably be- 
cause he was jealous of his abilities (for he excelled in elo- 
quence), became his opponent. Besides orations and epistles, 
jEschines wrote seven Soeratio dialogues in the true spirit of 
his master, on temperance, moderation, humanity, integrity, 
and other virtues. Of these only three are extant. 

Titnon said of bim, "The speeches of jEsohines which do 
not convince any one." Aristippus suspected the genuiness 
of some of bis dialogues ; accordingly, they say that when he 
waa reciting some of them at Megara, he ridicaled bim, and 
said to him, " you thief, where did you get that?" 

The account as given by Stanley is, that being very poor, 
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Socratea liade him take some of his diologuea and make money 
with them, ■which, Aristippua suspecting when he read them 
at ilegara, derided him, saying, " How came yon hy these 
plagiary !" 

At another time Aristippus falling out with him, was asked 
what heoame of his friendship ? He answered, " It is asleep, 
but I will wake it." Ee used to dofiae the chief good, aa a 
gentle motion tending to s> 



ALOM^OS. 



AiosLfiOK of Oi'otona, was a disciple of Pythagoras. He at- 
tuned ahigh degree of reputationfor his knowledge of natnre 
and of medicine. He is said to have been the first person who 
attempted the diasoction of a dead body. 

He taught that the moon is in the form of a boat, and when 
the bottom of the boat is turned towar43 the earth, it is invisible. 
The brain is the chief seat of the soul. Health oonmsts ia pr«- 
serTing a due mean between the extremes of heat and oold, 
dryness and moisture. 



AL-FAEABI. 

Ohb of the most celebrated philosophers of the school of 
Bagdat was Al-Pai^abi, or more properly Abu Wasi", a native of 
Baleh Farah, who flourished in the tentli oentnry. He was 
bom of wealthy parents ; but, preferring the pursuits of philo- 
sophy to those of riches, he devoted himself to study at Bag- 
dat, where he made snch proficiency in learning, that he be- 
came one of the most eminent philosophers of his ago. He 
studied mathematics and medicine, but chiefly excelled in 
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16 jAcoBije-AL-KBNri. 

logic. His leai'iiing and abilities wei'e univei'sally admired, and 
great luen and princes were emulous to load him with honors 
and rewards. Bnt_ Al-Farabi refused every offei' of tJiis 
kind; and, either througli his bve of philosopLy, or perhaps 
through a natural gloominess of temper, gave himself up 
to solitude and an abstemious life. He eonatantly slept, even 
during winter, upon straw ; his conntenanoe was always sor- 
rowful, and he found no consolation in anything but pMloso- 
phy. The cast of hia mind led him to dread aU intercourse 
■with the world as destructive of iuaooeaoe, and to lament the 
imperieclion and vauity of hummi life. He employed his time 
in study, and read the writuiga of Aristofle with imwearied 
attentioiL He wrote sixty distinct treatises on different pai-ts 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, which were read and admired, 
not only among the Arabians hut also among the Jews, who 
began about this time to adopt the Ariatoteliaa mode of philo- 
sophising, Hany of his books were translated frorn Arabic 
into Hebrew. 



JAOOBUS-AL-KENDI. 



JicOBTJS-AL-KEsm of Bassora, was an Arabian philosopher 
who flourished about the be^uniug of the ninth century. He 
yielded implicit submission to Aristotle, and was cbiefly em- 
ployed in inteqjreting his writings. He also studied matlie- 
matios, astronomy and medicine. 

Abnlfaragins, speaking of Al-Kendi, relates a memorable 
instance of his moderation towards a malicious adversai7. 
"Whilst this philosopher was visiting the sohools of Bagdat, 
which was at this time the chief resort of the learned, his at- 
tempts to promote the study of philosophy, and to reconcile 
the doctrines of Islamism with the principles of reason, gave 
grea.* offence to oue of the interpreters of the Koran, who. 
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doubtless, begUQ to be afraid lest the iucrease of knowledge 
should expose the absurdity of tbe Tiiigar superatitiona. This 
bigot publicly expressed the most veheiiient indigaatioii against 
Al-Eeadi, and accused him of impiety and heresy. Al-Eendi, 
however, instead of restrainiag ttie fury of his peiBecntor by 
violence, as throngli his interest Willi the Caliph he might 
easily have done, geueroualy adopted tlie more gentle method 
of attempting to subdue his malignity by enlightening his uu- 
derstaading. Haring detected the design which this Abu 
Maashar (that was the zealot's name) had formed upon his 
life, he employed against him no other weapons than the mo- 
nitionB and precepts of philosophy. Tell knowing the power 
of wisdom to meliora,te the temper, he found means to engage 
a preceptor to instruct him, first in mathematics, and after- 
wards in philosophy. The consequence was, that the man 
who had, not loag before, inveighed with savage ferocity 
agoiaet Al-Eendi, soon became sensible of his folly, and offered 
bimaelf aa pupil to the philosopher whom he had persecuted. 
Al-Kendi received him with the most meritorious condescen- 
sion, and his convert became an ornament to his school. In 
fine, on account of his virtues no less than his learning, Al- 
Kendl is entitled to an honorable rank among philosophers. 



4NA0HAESIS. 



Scythian, was the son of Gnurus, the 
brother of Oaduides, the king of the Scythians. But his 
mother was a Greek woman, owing to which circumstanoe he 
miderstood both languages. He preferred the pursuits of wis- 
dom to those of ambilion. He visited Athens, and was con- 
duotod by Toxaiis, hia countryman, to the house of Solon, tbe 
famous Athenian. I^e^slator. Having arrived there, he re- 
quested one of the attendants to inform his mastw that Ana- 
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18 AN^CilARSIS. 

otarsia & Sej'tbiai), was at the door, and requested to be ro- 
ceiyed iato the lionae as Iiis gnest and friend. To this messaga 
Solon's answer was, that "friendships are heat formed at 
home." To which Anachai'sis replied, "Then let Solon, who 
is at horao, make me his friend, and receive me into hia house." 
Solon, Etmok with the smartness of the reply, admitted Mm na 
his gnest, and finding him, on aooount of his good Bense and 
pi-ohity, woi-thy of his confidence, allowed him to share hia 
friendship. Anaoharais, on his pari;, became such an admirer 
of Boton, that he constantly associated with him till he made 
himself master of all the knowledge which that wise man pos- 
sessed. During his rea.denoe in Athens, he waa honored with 
the privilege of citizenship, an honor never before conferred 



After the death of Solon, Anacharsis travelled through a 
great part of the world in search of wisdom, and at last re- 
turned into his own counti'y, probably with the hope of com- 
municating to his countrymen the wisdom lie had aoquh'ed in' 
Greeoe. But they were too much attached to their old opin- 
ions and customs, to endnre with patience the bold attempti' 
wliioh he made to introdnoe among them the institutions and 
manners of the Greeks. As he was one day hunting, an 
ai'row, sent, some say, from the hand of his brother, put an 
end to his life. He lamented witli hia last breath the jealousy 
and folly of his countrymen, who would not sufier one wiser 
than themselves to live among them. 

Anacharsis was famons for a manly and nervous kind of 
language, which was called, fi'om his country, Scythian elo- 
quence. He is said to have invented the anchor ajid tlie pot- 
. ar's wheel ; bat these inatmmenfa were known before hia 
time ; perhaps he fiiat iutroduoed the use of them among the 
Scythians. Among many other ingenious sayings, ascribed 
by Laertius to Anacharsis, are the following: Being asked by 
wliat means a man addicted to intemperance might ba taught 
sobriety, he replied, "by placing before his eyes a drunken 
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ANACHARSIS. 19 

man. The vine," lie said, " bears three kinds of frnit ; tlie first, 
pleasure; the second, intoxication; the third, remorse." An 
Athenian of infamous oharaoter upbraiding hira with being a. 
Scythian, he said: "My country is indeed a disgrace to me, 
hut you are a disgrace to your countiy." The epistles which 
hear his name were probably produced at a later period in 
the school of the Sophists. 

He also said fiat he marvelled how the Greeks, who make 
laws against those who behave with insolence, honor Athletse 
because of their heating one another. When lie had been in- 
formed that the sides of a sliip were four lingers tMck, he said, 
" That those who sailed in one were removed by jast that dis- 
tance from death." He used to say that oil was a proYooative 
of madness, "because Athletie, when anointed in the oil, 
attacked one another with mad fiiry." 

" How is it," he used to say, " that those who forbid men 
to speak falsely, tell lies openly in their vintners' shops!" It 
was a saying of his, that he " marvelled why the Greeks, at 
the beginning of a banquet, drink out of small cupa, hnt when 
they have drunk a good deal, then they turn to large goblets." 
And this inscription is on his statues — "Eestrainyourtongu^ 
your appetites, and your passions." He was once asked if 
the flute was known among the Scythians : and he said, 
"Ho, nor the vine either." At another time, the quesljon 
was put to him, which was the safest kind of vessel? and he 
said, "That which is brought into dock." He said, too, that 
the strangest thing that he had seen among the Greeks was, 
that "They left the smoke* in the mountains, and caiTied the 
wood down to their cities." Once, when he w»s asked, which 
were the more numerous, the living or the dead? he said, 
" Under which liead do you class those who are at sea." 
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When he was asked what tliers was among mea whicli was 
botli good and bad, lie replied, " Ilie tongue." He used to 
sflj "That it was better to have one friend of great value, 
than many friends who were good for nothing." Another 
saying of his was, that "The fortun was an eafahlished place 
for mea to cheat orvo another, and behave covetously." Beiog 
once insulted by a yonng man at n drinking party, he said, 
" O, young man, if now that you are young you cannot bear 
wine, when you ai'c old you will have to bear water." 

Wlien beholding the tomb of Mansolua be said, "A sump- 
tuous monument is a petrified fortune." It is said that be was 
never seen to laugh or smile. 



ANASARCHUS. 



Ahaxabobus was a native of Abdera, a pnpil of Diogenes 
and an intimate acquaintance of Alexander. Ho bad for an 
enemy Hicooreon, the tyrant of Cyprus. On one ocoaaion, 
when Alesander at a banquet asked him what he thought of the 
entert^nment, he is said to have replied, " O king, everything 
is provided very sumptnously ; and the only thing wanted is 
to have the head of some satrap served np ;" hinting at Hico- 
oreon. And Jfioocreon did not forget his gradge against him 
for this ; but after the death of the Idng, when Anasarohus, 
who was making a voy^e, was di-iven against his will into 
Cyprus, be took him and put bim in a mortar, and commanded 
liim to he pounded to death with iron pestles. And then they 
say that he, disregarding this punishment, uttered that cele- 
brated saying, " Beat the bag of Anaxarchus, but you will not 
beat Anaxarchus himsetf." And then, when Nioom'eon com- 
manded that his tongue should be oat ont, it ia said that he 
bit it off, and spit it at him. And we have written an epigram 
upon him in the following terms;— 
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Beati AjiBXBTcbus is In heaven wJlh Jove. 
Hercnder Proaatplne will rack your bones, 
And say, Thus perish, 7011 oocursed bealer. 

Anaaarohus, on acoount of the evenness of his temper and 
the tranquillity of his life, was called the Happy. And lie was 
a man to whom it ivaa veiy easy to reprove men and bring 
them to temperance. Accordingly, he produced an alteration 
in Alesander who thought himself a God, for when he saw 
the blood flowing from some wound that he liad received, iie 
pointed to him with his finger, and said, " Thia ia blood, aod 
not: — 

"Such Blraam as issues (bJin a wounded God ; 
Pure emanatioD, uncorniptf d flood, 
Unlike our groBS, diaeaa^d, terresU^al blood.'' 

But Plutarch says that it was Alexander himself who quoted 
these lines to his Mends. 

They also tell a story that Anaxarohua onco drank to him, 
and then showed the goblet, and said : — 



AWAXAGORAS. 



AiTAXiGOEAH of Olaaomene, born on the first year of the 
seventeenth Olympiad, was a disciple of Anaximenes. He in- 
herited from his parents a patrimony, which might have se- 
cured him independence and distinclJon at liome; but snch 
■was hia thirst after Isnowledge, that about the twentieth year 
of his age, he left bis country, without taking proper precau- 
tions concerning his estate, and went to reside at Athens. 
Hare he diligentlyappliedliimself to thestudyof eloquonooand 
poetry, and was particuiarly conversant with the woriis of 
Homer, whom he admired as the best preceptor, not only in 
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writing, but in morals. Engaging aftorwai'ds in speovJatiQiis 
conoei'iiing Efttnre, the fame of the Milesian scliool indnced 
him to leave Athena, that he might attend upon the puhlio in- 
ati-notions of Anaximenea. Under Mm he became aoqnainted 
■with his doctrines, and those of his predeoessora, conceruing 
natural bodies and the oi-ipn of things. So ardently did he 
engage in these inquirleB, that he said oonoerning himself that 
he was horn fo contemplate tie heavens. Visiting his native 
city, he found that, whilst he had been busy in the pursuit of 
knowledge, his estate had mn to waste; upon which he re- 
mnrlied, that to this ruin lie owed his prosperity. One of his 
fellow-citJzens ooinplflining that he, who was so well qualified, 
both by rank and ability, for public ofBoes, had shown so lit- 
tle regard for hia countiy, he replied, "My first care is for my 
countiy," pointing to heaven. Aftei' remaining for some years 
at Miletus, he returned to Athens, and there taught philosophy 
in private. Among his pupib were several eminent men, par- 
tioularly the ti'agedian Euripides, and the orator and states- 
man Pericles; to whomaome add Soorates and Theraistooles. 

The high degree of reputation which he had acquired at 
leugth excited the jealousy and envy of hia contemporaries, and 
brought upon him a cruel persecution. It is generally agreed 
that ho was thrown into prison, and condemned to deatli ; 
and that it whs with difficulty that Pericles obtfuned from his 
judge the milder sentence of fine and banishment; but the 
nature of the charge alleged against him is variously repre- 
sented. The most prouable account of the matter is, that hia 
offence, was, the propagation of new opinions conoeming the 
gods, and particularly, teaching that the sun is an inanimate 
fiery substance, and consequently not a proper object of wor- 
ship. There can be no donbt that Anaxagoras, who was in- 
defatigable in his researches int* nature, ventured, on many 
occasions, to contradict and oppose the vulgar opinions and 
superatitiona. It is related that he ridiculed the Athenian 
prieats for predicting an unfortunate event from the unusual ap- 
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ANAXAGORA8. 2S 

peai'Hiice of a rara wLich had but one liorn ; and tliat, to oon- 
viijoe tiie people that there was nothing in tlie affair ■which 
was not perfectly natural, he opened tie head of tlie animal, 
and ahowed them that it was so oonstruafed as necessarily to 
prevent the growth -of the other horn. Such offensive free- 
doms as these were prohahly the cause of his persecution. 
Bilenias, in the first Iwok of his Histories, aajs, that in the 
archonship of Lysauias a large atone fell from heaven; and 
that in reference to this event Anasagoras said, that the 
whole heaven was composed of stones, and that by its rapid 
revolutions they were all held together ; aad when those revo- 
lutions get slower, they fall down. 

When one of his friends expressed regret on account of his 
banishment from Athens, he said, " It is not I who have lost 
the Athenians, hut the Athenians who have lost nie." Being 
asked just before hie death, whether be wished to he carried 
for interment to Clazomene, his native city, he said, " It is nn- 
necesaary; the way to the regions below is everywhere alike 
open." In reply t* a message sent him, at that time, by the 
senate of Lampsacus, requesting him to inform tbera in what 
manner they might moat aooeptably espress their respect for 
his memory after his decease, he said, "By ordaining that the 
day of my death be annually kept as a holiday in all the 
schools of Lampsaoua." His request was complied with, and 
the custom remained for many centuries. He died about the 
age of seventy-two years. The iababitants of Lampsacus ex- 
pressed their high opinion of his wisdom by erecting him a 
tomb. It is also said that two altars were raised in honor of 
hia memory, one dedicated to Truth, theother to Mind, an ap- 
pellation which was given him on accoimt of the doctrine 
which he tdoght concerning the origin and formation of na- 

Two predictions are ascribed to him which were remai'kahly 
fulfilled; one was, that on a certain day a atone would fall 
from the sun, and on the appointed day a stone did fiill from 
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24 ANAXILAUS — ANAKIMANDBB. 

the Sim in a part of Thi-ace, near the river jEgos. Plutarcli 
states that in his time this stone was not only shown but 
greatly reverenced by tbe Peloponueaians, 

At another time he signified, whea the weather was fair, 
that there would be a heavy rain and storm, by going to the 
Olympic games in a shaggy skin, or leathern dresa, prepwed 
for such a change ; and as it did rain according to his predic- 
tion, tlie people honored him as tliougli ho posseted super- 
natural knowledge. 



ANAXILAUS 



Anasilads of Larissa, wlio lived in the time of Augustus, 
professed himself a follower of Pythagoras, but chiefly that he 
might obtain the greater credit to the pretensions which he 
made t* an intimate acqu^ntance with the mysteries of 
natare. Pliny relates several ourioua arts, by whioh he raised 
the wonder and terror of the ignorant multitude, among 
which was that of giving a livid and ghastly hue to the coun- 
tenance by means of sulphureous flame. It is probable that 
he practised his deceptions under the notion of supernatural 
operations ; for he was banished from Italy, by the order of 
Augustus, for the crime of magic. 



AHAXIMANDEE. 



Ahahmahdeb, the son of Prasiailaa, was a citizen of Miletus. 
He first taught philosophy in a public scbool, and is therefore 
often spoken of as the founder of the Ionic sect. He was bom 
in tlie third yeai' of the forty-seoond Olympiad. Oieeevo eails 
him the Mend and companion of Thales; whence it is pro b- 
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able that he "was a, native of Miletus. That Iio was employed 
in inatmcting youth, may be inferred from an anecdote related 
coacevniDg him; that, being laughed at for sin^ng (that is, 
probably, reciting hia veraes) ill, he stud, ""We mast endeavor 
to sing better, for the sake of the boys." Anasimander waa 
the first who laid aside the defeotiv^e method of oral tradition, 
and committed the principles of natural science to writing. It 
is related of him, tlint he predicted an earthquake ; but, that 
lie should hare been able in the infancy of knowledge to do 
what ia, at this day, beyond the reach of philosophy, is in- 
credible. He lived sisty-fonr years. 

There can be little doubt that mathematics and aati'onomy 
were indebted to Anasimander. He framed a connected series 
of geometrical ti'utbs, and wrote a summary of his doctrine. 
He was the fii'st who undertook to delineate the Bai-faoe of 
the earth, and mark the divisions of land and water upon an 
artificial globe. The invention of the sun-dial is asciubed to 
iiim. He also was the first diacoTerer of the gnomon; and he 
placed some inIiaced»mon, on the aun-dials there, as Phafori- 
nus says in his Universal History, and they showed tlie sol- 
stices and the equinoxes ; he also made docks. He was tlie first 
person, too, who drew a map of the earth and sea, and he 
also made a globe ; and he published a concise statement of 
whatever opinions he embraced or entertained ; and this trea- 
tise was met with by Apollodoi-iis, the Athenian. 

And Apollodorus, ia his Chronioles, states, that in the second 
year of the flffy -eighth Oljmpiad, he was Msty-foar years old. 
And soon after he died, having flourished mnoh about the 
same time as Polycrates, the tyrant, of Samos, 
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ANTISTHENES. 

AsTiSTHESKS was bom at Athens about the nineteentl: 
Olympiad. His fiither was an Athenian, his mother a Tlira 
clan, or, according to Plntaroh, a Phrygian. 

Being on one occasion reprooohed because his motlier wa* 
a Phrygian, lie replied, " Oybele, the mother of the gods, was a 
Phrygian." 

lie became the founder of a aehool, the sole object of whicli 
was to support a rigid moral discipline. 

In his youth he was engaged in military esploits, and ac- 
quired fame hy the Talor which he displayed in the battle of 
Tanagra. His first studies were under the direction of the 
sophist Gorgiaa, who instruoted hiin in the art of rhetoric. 
Soon growing dissatisfied with the futile labors of this school, 
he sought for more substantial wisdom from Socrates, Capti- 
vated by the doctrine and the manner of his new master, he 
prevailed upon many young men, who had been his fellow- 
studenta nnder Gorgiaa, to accompany hiin. So great was his 
ardor for moral wisdom, that though he lived at KrEons, 
which was at the distance of foi-ty stcedia from the city, he 
cams daily f» Athens to attend upon Socrates. This wise 
man, at the same time that he made morality the only subject 
of his instructions, powerfully recommended virtuous manners 
to his disciples hy his own example. Despising the pursuits 
of avarice, vanity, and ambition, he sought the reward of vir- 
tue in virtue itself, and declined no labor or suffering which 
virtue required. This noble consistency of mind was the part, 
of the character of Socrates which Anfisthenes chiefly ad- 
mired; and he resolved to make it the object of his diligent 
imitation. "Whilst hewas a discipleof Socrates, he discovered 
his propensity towards severity of mannei-a by the meanness 
of bis dress. He fi'equontly appeared in a thread-bare and 
ra^ed coat. Soorat^is, who had great penetration in dia- 
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ANTIBTHENBS. 37 

covering the characters of men, remarking that AntiatheDc^ 
took pains to espose rather than conceal the tatterad state of 
Ins (h'ess, said to him, "Why ao oatentatiousS Through jonr 
rags I see your vanity," 

After the death of Socrates, ■whilst all good men were la- 
menting Ilia fate, and were indignant against his persecutors, 
An&thenes, by a seasonable jest, hastened the deserved pun- 
ishment of MeUtus and Anjt^. Meeting with certain young 
men from Pontus, who come to Athens with a design of at- 
tending upon Socrates, whose fame had I'eaohed their coun- 
try, he publicly introduced them to Anytas, assuriDg tliem 
that he far exceeded Socrates in wisdom. This sarcastic 
encomium inflamed the resentment of the Athenians who hap- 
pened to be present against the author of the disgrace which 
had been brought upon their city by their putting to deatli so 
excellent a man. Tlie consequence was, that Anytas waa soon 
banished, and Melitus sentenced to death. 

Whilst Plato and other disciples of Socrates were, after his 
death forming schools in Athens, Antistihenes chose for his 
school a public place of exercise without the walls of the city, 
called the Oynosargiim, or the Temple of the White Dog; 
whence some writers derive the name of the sect of which he 
was the founder. Others suppose that his followers were 
called Cynics from the snarling humor of their master. Ilere 
he incnlcated, both by precept and example, a rigorous disci- 
pline. In order to accommodate his own manners to his doo- 
ti'ine, he wore no other garment than a coarse cloali, suffered 
his heard to grow, and caiTied a wallet and staff lite a wan- 
dering beggar. Eenoancing all the splendid luxuries of life, 
he contented hiroaelf with the most simple diet, and refrained 
from every kind of effeminate indulgence. In his discourses 
he censured the manners of the age with a degree of harsh- 
n.es.s wliioli produced him the surname of the Dog. Ho ex- 
pressed the utmost contempt for pleasure, accounting it the 
greatest evil, and saying that he would rather be mad than 
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28 ANTISTHENES. 

addicted to a voluptuous mamiei- of livmg. Towards the cioso 
of his life tlie gloomy cast of liis mind aod th-S moroaeiiees of 
his temper increased to snch a degree, aa to render him 
troublesome to Ms friends, and an ohjeot of ridicule to his ene- 
mies. la. his last illness he was fretful and impatient; tired 
of life, yet loth, to die. When Diogenes, at that time, asked 
him whether he needed a friend, Antisthenes replied, " Wiere 
is the friend that can free me from my pfun!" Diogenes pre- 
sented him ■with a da^er, aayiag, "Let this free jou:" hut 
Antisthenes answered, "I wish to be freed from pain, not 
from life." Neither his donti-ine nor his manners were anf- 
ficiently invitiag to procure him many followers. He paid 
little respect to the gods and the religion of hia country ; bnt 
as inigbt be expected from a disdple of Sooratea, he thought 
justly concerning the Supreme Being. lu his book which 
treats on PhyBics, says Cicero, be observea that " the gods 
of the people are many, but Uie God of nature is One." An- 
tistbenes wrote many books, of which none are extant, except 
two deelamationa nnder the names of Ajas and Ulyases. 

The Eum of the moral doctrine of Antisthenea and the 
Cyaic sect is tliia : — Tirtue alone is a sufficient foundation for 
a happy life. Virtue consists, not in a yaia ostentation of 
learning, or an idle display of words, but in a steady course 
of right oonduot. Wisdom and virtue are the same. A wise 
man will always be contented with his condition, and will live 
rather according to the precepts of virtne, than according to 
the laws or cnstoma of his country. Wisdom is a secure and 
impregnable fortress; virtue, mmor which cannot be taken 
away. Whatever is honorable is good; whatever is disgraceful 
ia evil. Virtue is the only bond of friendship. It is better to 
asaodafa with & few good men agwnat a vioioua multitude, 
than to join the Yicions, however nnrDerons, against the good. 
The love of pleasure ia a temporary madness. 

He was also the first person who ever gave a definition of 
discourse; saying, "Discourse is that which shows what any- 
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tiling is or was." And he used coiitinimlly to say, " I would 
ratter go mad. than feel pleasure." And, "One ought to 
iittach one's self to euoli womea aa will thank one for it." He 
Baid once to a youth from Pontna, who was on the point of 
coming to him to be his pupil, and was asking Iiim what 
things he wanted, " You ivant a new book, and a new pen, 
and a new tablet;"— meaning a new niiud. And to a person 
who asked him from what oonutry he tad better marry a 
wife, he said, " If you marry a handsome woman, ste will be 
common;* if an ugly woman, she will beapuhishmenttoyoii." 
He waa told once that Plato spoke ill of him, and he replie<l, 
" It ia a royal privilege to do well, and to he evil spoken of." 
When te was being initiated into the mysteries of Orpheus, 
and the priest said that those who were initiated enjoyed 
many good things in the shades below, " Why, then," said he, ; 
"do not you die?" -Ueing once reproached aanot being the 
son of two free eitizens, he said, "And I am not the son of two 
people skilled in wrestling; nevertlieless, I am a skilful wrest- 
ler." On one occasion he was asked why he had but few 
disciples, and 6ai<3, " Because I drove them away with a silver 
rod." When he was asked why he repi-ored his pupils with 
bitter language, he said, "Physidans, too, use severe remedies 
for their patients." Once he saw an adulterer i-unning away, 
and said, "O unhappy man! how much danger could you 
have avoided for one obol 1" He used to say, as Hecaton tells 
us in his Apophthegms, " That it was better to fall among ; 
ci'ows, than among flattei'ei's ; for that they only devonr the 
dead, but the others devour the living." When he was asked 
what was the most happy event that could take place in 
human life, he said, " To die while prosperous." 

On one oocadon one of his filends was lamenting to him 
that he had lost his memoranda, and he said to him, "You 
ought to have written them on your mind, and not on paper." 
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A favorite saying of his was, "That envious people were de- 
voured by their own diaposition, just as iron ia by rust." 
Another was, " That thoas who wish to be immortal ought to 
live pionsly and justly," He used to say, too, " That cities 
were mined when they were unable to distinguish worthless 
citizens from virtaoas ones." 

On one occasion be was being prdsed by some wicked men, 
and ssud, "I am sadly afraid that I must have done some 
wicked thing." One of liia favorite sayings was, " Tliat the fel- 
lowship of brothers of one mind was strongei' than any forti- 
fied city," He used to say, "That those things were the best 
for a man to take on a journey, which would float with him 
if he were ahipwreoked." He was once reproached for being 
intimate with wicked men, and said, "Physiciaus also live 
with those who are sick ; and yet they do not catch fevers." 
He used to say, " that it was an absurd thing to dean a corn- 
field of tares, and in war to get rid of bad soldiers, and yet not 
to rid one's self in a city of the wicked citizens." "Vlhen be 
was asked what advantage he had ever derived from philoso- 
phy, he rephed, " The advantage of being able to converse 
with myself." At a drinking party, a man onoo said to him, 
" Give ns a song," and he replied, " Do you play us a tune on 
the flute." When Diogenes asked him for a tunic, he bade 
him fold his eloak. He was asked on one occasion what 
learning was the most necessary, and he replied, " To unlearn 
one's bad habits." And be used to exhort those who found 
themselves ill spoken of, to endure it more than they would 
any one's throwing stones at them. He nsed to laugh at Plato 
as conceited ; accordingly, once when there was a fine proces- 
sion, seeing a horse neighing, he said to Plato, " I tliink yon 
too would be a very frisky horse:" and he said this all the 
more, because Plato kept continually praising the" horse. At 
anothei" time, he had gone to see him when he was ill, and 
when he saw there a dish in which Plato had been sick, he 
said, "I see your bile there, but I do not see your conceit." 
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ANTISTHENBS. 31 

He uaed to advise the Athenians to pass a vote tliat assei 
were horaes; anH, as they thought that irrational, he laid, 
"Why, those whom yoa make generals have never learnt to 
ha really generals, they liavo onlj heen voted such." 

A man eaid to him one day, "Many people praise you." 
"Why, what evil," said he, "have I done?" When lie 
turned the rent in his cloak outside, Socrates seeing it, said to 
I]im, "I see your vanity through the hole in your cloak." On 
another occasion, the question was put to him by some one, as 
Phanias relates, in hia treatise on the Philosophers of the So- 
cratic school, what a man could do to show himself an 
honorable and a virtnoiis man; and he replied, "If you attend 
to those who understand the snhjeot, and learn from them that 
you ought to shun the had hahits which you have." Some one 
was praising luiury in his liearing, and he said, " May the 
children of my enemies he lusoiions." Seeing a young man 
place himself ia a carefully studied attitude before a modeller, 
lie said, " Tell me, if the braas could speak, on what would it 
pride itself?" And when the young man. replied, "On its 
beauty." " Are yon not then," said he, " ashamed to rejoice 
in^e same thing as an inanimate piece of brass!" A young 
man from Pontus once promised to recollect him, if a vessel 
of salt flah arrived; and so be took him with him, and also an 
empty bag, and went to a woman who sold meal, and filled 
hia sack and went away ; and when the woman asked him 
to pay for it, he said, " The young man will pay you, when 
the vessel of salt fish comes home." 

Whenever he savi" a woman beantJfnlly adorned, he would 
go off to her house, and desire her husband to bring forth his 
horse and his arms ; and then if he had such things, he would 
give him leave to indulge in luxury, for that ho had the means 
of defending himaelf ; but if he had them not, then ho would 
bid him strip his wife of her ornaments. 

And the doctrines he adopted vrere these. He used to insist 
that virtue was a thing which might be taught; also, that tlio 
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nobly born and virtuously disposed, were the same people ; for 
tbat yivtae was of itself sufficient for happiness, and was in 
need of nothing, except the strength of Socrates. Ho also 
looked upoa virtue aa a apeciea of work, not wanting many 
aipimenta, or much instruction ; and he taught that the wise 
laan waa sufficient for himself; for that everything that he- 
longed to any one olae belonged to him. He considered ob- 
scurity of fame a good thing, and equally good with labor. 
And he used to say that the wise man would regulate his con- 
duet as a citizen, not according to tlie establlsheii laws of the 
state, but according to the law of virtue. And tbat he would 
man-y for the sake of having children, selecting the most bean- 
tifnl woman for his wife. And that he wonld love her ; for 
that the wise man alone knew what objects deserved love. 

Diodes also attributes the following apophthegms to hhn. 
"To the vrise man, nothing is strange andnothing remote. The 
virtuous man is worthy to be loved. Gkiod men are friends. It 
is right to make the brave and jnst one's alUes. Tirtue is a 
weapon of which a man cannot be deprived. It is better to 
fight with a few good men against all the wicket), than with 
many wicked men against a few good men. One should at- 
tend to one's enemies, for they are the first pereons to detect 
one's en'ors. One Should consider a just man aa of more value 
than a relation. Yirtue is the same in a man as in a woman. 
What is good is honorable, and what is had is disgraceful. 
Think everything that is wicked, foreign. Prudence is the 
safest fortification ; for it can neither fall to pieces nor be be- 
ti'ayed. One mnst prepwe one's self a fortress in one's own 
impregnable thoughts." 

He also said, "As rust consumes iron so doth envy the 

"The harmony of brethren is a stronger defence than a 
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"■We ought to aim at saoh pleasures as 1>,l'.oiv labor, not at 
tliose wliicli go before labor." 

"A feast is not pleasant witliont compia'/, cor riches with- 
out virtue." 

"HimthatcoBtrndioteth, we roust not agaificontradiot, but in- 
struct, for a madman ia not cared byaaotljers beuomiug mad." 

To some wlio applanded Q piper he said, " He is a bad man 
or else be would never have been bo good a piper." 

Being naked what afeast was, he said, " The occasion of sur- 
feits." 

He used to leotm^e in the Gymnasinm, called Ojnosarges, 
not far from the gates ; and some people say that it ia from 
that place that the sect got the name of Cynics. And he him- 
self was called Haploojon (dowm'ight dog.) 

He was the first person to set tie fa.^hion of doubling his 
cloak, as Diodes says, and he wore no other garment. And he 
used to carry a stick and a wftllet ; but Neanthes says that he 
was the firet person who wore a cloak without folding it. But 
Sosicratea, in the third book of his Successions, saj? that Diod- 
orus, of Aspendos, let his beard grow, and used to carry a 
stick and a wallet. 

He is the only one of all the pupils of Socrates, whom Theo- 
pompns praises and speaks of as clever, and able to persuade 
whomsoever he pleased by the sweetness of bis conversation. 
And this is plain, both from his own writings, and from the 
Banquet of Xenophon. He appears to have been the founder 
of the more manly Stoic school. 

He was the original cause of the apathy of Diogenes, the 
temperance of Orates and the patjenoe of Zeno, haviog him- 
self, as it were, lain the foundations of the city which tliey 
afterwards built. And Xenopbon says that in his oonveraa- 
tioti and society, be was the most delightful of men, and in 
every respect the most temperate. 

So numerous were the books of Antiatkenes, and so various 
their subjects, that Timon called him a nmversal chatterer. 
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APOLLONIUS. 

Apollonicjs TYasEUS was follower of tlie Pjtliagoric doo- 
trine and discipline. The principal circumstances of iiis life, 
as far as oi-edit can be ^vea to !iia fabulous biographer, Philos- 
tratus, are as follows ; 

Apo!!oniu3, of an aueient and wealthy family in Tyana, a 
dty of Ottpadoda, ww born about the oommeacement of the 
Christian era. At fourteen years of age his father took !ilm 
to Tarsus, to be instruote)f by Euthydemus, a rhetorician ; bui 
he Boou beoame dissatisfied with the lusui-y and indolence of 
the citizens, and obtained permission from his father fo re- 
move, with his preceptor, to .^as, a neighboring town, 
where was a temple of Escnlapius. Here he conversed with 
Platoniafa, Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans, aud became 
acquainted with their doctrines. Bat finding the Pythagorean 
tenets and discipline more consonant to his owu views and 
temper, than those of any other sect, he made choice of Kux- 
enus for his preceptor in philosophy ; a man who indeed 
lodged his master's precepts in his memory, but paid little re- 
gard to them in practice. Apollonius, however, was not to 
be diverted from the strictness of the Pythagorean discipline 
even by the example of his preceptor. He refrained from 
animal food, and lived entirely upon fruits and herbs. He wore 
no article of clothing made of the eliins of animals. He went 
bare-footed and suffered his hair to grow to its full length. 
He spent hia time chiefly in the temple of Esculapius among 
the priests, by whom he was greatly adntired. 

After liaving acquired reputation at Mgas, Apollonios de- 
tormined to qual i(y himself for the office of a preceptor in phi- 
losophy by passing through the Pythagorean discipline of 
silence. Accordingly, ha remained five years without once 
exercising the faculty of speech. During this time he chiefly 
resided in Pamphylia and Gilioia. When his term of silence 
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APOL1.OKI0S. 35 

expired, iiu visited Antioeh, Ephosna, and other cities, decUn- 
iog tlie society of the rudeand illiterate, and eoBversing chiefly 
witli the priests. At sun-rising he performed certain, religions' 
rites, wliich he disclosed only to those who had passed 
through the discipline of silence. lie spent the moroing in 
instructing hia disciples, whom he enconraged to asis whatever 
questions they pleased. At noon he held a public assembly 
for popular discourse. His style was neither turgid aor 
abstruse, but truly Attie. Avoiding all prolixity, and every 
ironical mode of speech, he issued forth his dogmas with oraeu- 
lar authority, saying, on every occasion. This I know, or, Sach 
is my judgment ; herein imitating the manner of Pythagoras. 
Being naked why, instead of dogmatioailj asserting his tenets, 
he did not still continue to inquire; hie answer was: "I have 
sought for truth, when I was yonng ; it becomes me now no 
longer to seek, but to teach what I have found." Apolloniua, 
that he might still more perfectly resemble Pythagoras, deter- 
mined fo travel through distant nations. He proposed his 
design to his disciples, who were seven in number, but they 
refused to accompany him. He therefore entered upon his 
espedition, attended only by two servants. At Winus he took 
as his associate Damis, an inhabitant of that city, to whom he 
iMftsted that he was skilled in all languages, thoingh he had 
never learned them, and that he even understood the language 
of beasts and birds. The ignorant Assyrian worshipped him. 
as fl god ; and, resigning himself implicitly to his direofion, 
accompanied him wherever he went. 

At Babylon, Apollonius converaed with the Ma^, receiving 
from them much instruction, and oommnnicating to them 
many things in return; but to these conferences Darais was 
not admitted. In his visit to India, he was admitted to an 
interview with tlie king, Phraortes, and was introduced hy 
him to larohus, the eldest of the Indian gymnraophists. Re- 
turning to Babylon, he passed from tliat city to Ionia, where 
he visited Ephesns, and several other places, teaching the doc- 
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trine, and reooraiiiendiug tlia discipline, of PjUiagoras. On 
Ilia way to Greece, lie oonrei'sed with tiie priests of Orpliens 
at Ilia temple in Lesbos. Anlviag at Athens at the lime when 
the sacred mj^teries were performing, ApoEonius offered him- 
self for initiation; hat tlie priest refused him, saying, tliat it 
was not -uwful to initiate an enchanter. He diacomBed with 
the Athenians concerning sacriflcea, and exhorted them to 
adopt a more frugal manner of living. 

After passmg through some other Grecian cities and tlie 
island of Crete, Apollonius went into Italy, with tJie design 
of viaiting Eome. Just before this time, Hero, prolDahly 
either because he had been deceived by tlie pretensions of the 
magicians, or was apprehensive of some danger fi-om their 
, arts, gave orders tiiat all those who practised magic should he 
banished fl'om tlie city. The friends of Apollonias apprized 
him of the hazard which was liltely, at this juncture, to attend 
the purposed visit to Eome , and the alarm wasao great, that, 
out of thirty-four persons who weie bia stated companions, 
only eight chose to ai-company him thithei-. He nevertheless 
pareevered in his lesolntion and nnder the protection of the 
sacred habit obt^iined admission into the dty. The next 
day he was conducted to the Oonanl Teleanns, who was in- 
clined to favor philosophera of every class, and obtained from 
him permission to visit the temples, and converse with the 
priests. 

From Eome Apollonius travelled westward to Spain, Here 
he made an unsuccessfnl attempt to incite the procurator of 
the province of Btetioa to a conspiracy against Nero. After 
the death of that tyrant he retnmed to Italy, on his way to 
Greece; whence he proceeded to Egypt, where Vespasian was 
making use of every expedient to establish his power. That 
prince easily perceived that nothing would give him greater 
credit with the Egyptian popnlaoe than to have his causa 
espoused hy one who was esteemed a favored minister of tlie 
gaih. and therefore did not fail to show him every kind of at- 
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tention and respect. The philosopher, In return, adapted hia 
measures to the views of the new emperor, aod used ull liis 
influence among tlie people in eupport of Vespasian's author- 
itj. 

Upoa the acceission of Domitian, Apollpninnwas no sooner iji- 
foi-med of the tyrannical proceedings of that emperor,and pai'- 
tionlarly of his proscription of philosophers, than he aaeieted 
in raising a sedition against hira, and in fayor of iNerva, among 
tlie Egyptians ; so that Domitian thought it necessary to ia'tue 
an order that he should be seized, and hronghtto Rome. Apol- 
lonins, being informed of the order, set out immediately, of 
hifl own aoDOrd, for that city. Upon his arrival he was 
brought to trial; bnt his judge, the pretor jEIian, who had 
formerly known, him in Egypt, was desirous to favor him, and 
so conducted the process that it terminated in his aeqnlttal. 

Apollonius now passed over into Greece, and visited the 
temple of Jupiter at Oljmpia, the cave of Trophonius in Arca- 
dia, and other celebrated seats of religion. Whei-ever lie went 
he gained new foUowei-s. At length he settled at Ephesus, 
and there formed a school in some degree similar lo the an- 
cient Pythagorean college ; but witli this material difference, 
that in the school of Apollonius the door of wisdom was open 
to all, and every one was permitted to speak and inquh-e 

Concerning tlie fate of Apollonius, after be settled at Ephe- 
sns, nothing certain is related. The time, the place, and the 
manner of his death are unknown. It is probable tliat. he 
lived to an extreme old age, and died in the reign of Nerva. 
Domis, who attached himself to tliis philosopher at Babylon, 
accompanied him in his subsequent ti'avels, and after bis 
death became his memorialist. Pliilostratus has loaded his 
account of the life of this estraordinaiy man with so many 
marvellous tales, that it is esceedingly difficult to determine 
wliat degree of credit is due to his narrative. He relates, for 
«\-ample, that while the mother of Apollonius was pregnant, 
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the Egyptian divinity Proteus appeared to iier, and told lier 
that the child she should bring forth whs a god ; that his 
birth was attended with a celestial light ; that in tke Escula- 
pean temple at jEgas he predicted future events ; that at the 
tomb of Achilles be had a conference with the ghost of that 
hero ; and that whilst he was publicly discoui'sing at Ephesus, 
he suddenly paused, as if stmok with a panic, and then, cried 
out, "Sloy tlie tyrant," at the very instant when DoniilJan 
WB*; cat off at Eorae If to these tales we add the accounts 
■which Philostritui gives of the efficacy of the mere presence 
of Apollonins without the utterance of a wnglo word, in quell- 
ing popular tumults ot the chains of Prometheus, which 
Apolionua saw upon Moint Caucasus; of speaking trees, of 
pignics ihojniscs satyrs and dragons, which he met with 
in Ilia ea-tern toui and oi other things equally wonderful ; it 
wdi he impossible to hedtate in ascribing the mai'vellous 
parts, at least, of Philoatratns's narraliye to his ingenuity, or 
credulity. 

Different opinions have been, entertained concerning the 
character of Apollonius. Some have supposed the whole 
series of extraordinary events related concerning him to have 
been the mere invention of Pbiloatratns and others for the 
purpose of obstructing the progress of Christianity, and pro- 
viding a temporary prop for the Mling edifice of paganism.- 
Others, remarking that Apollonins had acquired a high degree 
of celebrity long before the time of his biographer, refer the 
origin of these tales to the philosopher himself; but with re- 
spect to the manner which this is to be done they are not 
agreed. Some apprehend that he was intimately acquainted 
with nature, and deeply skilled in medicinal arts, and that he 
applied his knowledge and skill to the purposes of imposture, 
tJiat he might pass among a credulous multitude for something 
more than human ; wliile others imagine that he accomplished 
his fraudulent designs by means of a real intercourse with 
evil spirits. The truth probably is, that Apollonius was one 
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1 th mpoatoi's who profoas to practice magio arts, and 
p f m ther wonderB, for the sake of acquiring fame, icfin- 
d profit, among the valgar. In this light, eren a«- 
1 g to his own biographer, he was regarded by his con- 
t mp 3, pai-ticularlj by the priests of the Elensiaian and 
T ] h tt mysteries, and by Euphrates, an Alesandrian philos- 
ph Lnoian. wholivedinthetimeof Trajan, and Apuleius, 
1 fl lied nnder Antoninus Pius, rank him among the most 
lb d magiolans. Origen, who had seen a life of ApoUo- 
niua, now lost, which was written by Mai-agenes, prior to that 
of Pliilostratiis, writes tliua; — "Concerning magie, we shall 
only say, that whoever is desirous of knowing whether philos- 
ophers are to be imposed upon by this art, let him read the 
memoirs of ApoUonius, written by Maragenes, who, though a 
philosopher, and not a Christian, saya, that philosophers of no 
mean, repnte were deceived by the magical arts of ApoUonius, 
and visited him as a person capable of predicting future 
evenfa." Eusebius, in bis answer to Hiarocles, who wrote a 
treatise, in which he drew a comparison between Jesus 
Christ and ApoUonius Tyanens, speaks of the latter as a man 
who was eminently skilled in every kind of haraan wisdom, 
but who affected powers beyond the reach of philosophy, an(! 
assumed the Pythagorean manner of living as a mask for his 
impostures. The narrative of his life, by Philosti'atns, though 
doubtless aboundmg with fictions, serves at least to cooflrra 
tins opiuioD. 

How successfully Apollonios practised the aria of impostm'e, 
sufficiently appears from the events which followed. The 
dominion over the minds of men, which he found means to 
establish during his life, remained and increased after his 
death, so that he long continued to be ranked among the divin- 
ities. The inhabitants of Tyana, prond of the honor of call- 
ing him their fellow-oitizen, dedicated a temple to his name ; 
and the same privileges were granted to them as had usually 
been conferred upon tboae cities where temples were raised. 
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and sacked vitoa perfomied, m honor of tlie emperora. Auve- 
lian, out of reapeot to liis memory, showed tho Tyaneans 
peenliai" favor. Adrian took great pains to collect liia writ- 
ingB, and preserve tliera in his library: Caracalla dedicated a 
temple to Mm, as to a divinity among men; and Alexander 
Severus, in his ilomestio temple, kept the image of Apollo- 
nius, with those of Abraham, Orpheus, and Christ, and paid 
tliom divine honors. The jommon people, in fig meantime, 
ranked Apollonins in the number of deified men, and made 
use of his name in incantations ; and even among the philoso- 
phers of tlie Eclectic sect he was regarded as a being of a 
superior orde]', who partook of a middle nature between gods 



ARCESILAUS. 

AECKsiLAca was tho son of Senthea or Soythes, and a native 
of Pitane in iEolia, 

He waa the original founder of tile Middle Academy, and 
the first man who professed to suspend the declaration of liia 
judgment, because of the contrarietioa of the reasons alleged 
oa either side. He was likewise the first "who attempted to 
argne on both sides of a question, and who also made the 
method of discussion, which had been handed down by Plato, 
by means of question and answer, more contentions than, be- 

He became a pupil of Xanthna the musician, and after that 
attended the lectures of Tlieopbraatus, and anbsequentlj came 
over to the Academy to Orantor. For Mtereas his brother, 
urged him to apply himself to rhetoric ; bat he himself had a 
prefei'cnce for philosophy, and when ho became mnch at- 
taclied to him Orantor asked him, quoting a line out of the 
Andromeda of Euripides ■ — 
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And he replied by quoting the next line to it : — 

And eyer after that they became very intimate, so that they 
say Theophrastus was mucli annoyed, and said, " That a most 
ingenious and well-disposed young man had deserted his 
school," 

For he was not only veiy impressive in his discourse, and 
displayed a great deal of loarniog ia it, hut he also tried ilia 
hand at poetry, and tliere is eitant an epigram which ia at- 
tributed ta him, addressed to Attains, which is a follows ; — 



Its Ihle ax liidden In Ihe bi 



There is another addressed to Mendoi-ns the si 
who was attached to one of his fellow pupils ; — 



As Uie uuvarled sous of bards relalu, 
That dark UDiueDbioned rirer; 3D jou lie 



But lie admired Homer above all poets, and always used to 
read a portion of his works before going to sleep; and in the 
morning he wonld say that he was going to the object of his 
love, when he was going to read him. He said, too, that Pin- 
dar was a wonderful man for filling the voice, and pouriag 
forth an abundant variety of words and expressions. He also, 
when he was a young man, wrote a criticism on Ion. 
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And he was a pupil likewise of Hipponicua, the geometri- 
can, whom he used to ridionle on other points as being lazy and 
gaping; hut he admitted that in hia own profession ha was 
clear sighted enough, and said that geometry had flown into 
hia mouth while he was yawniug. And when he went ont of 
his mind, he took him to his own house, and took care of him 
till he recorei-ed his senses. 

And when Orates died, he succeeded him in the presidency 
of his' schools, a man of the nama of Socrates willingly yield- 
ing to him. 

And as he suspended his judgment on every point, he 
never, as it is said, wrote one siugle book. But others say 
that he was once detected oorreciing some passages in a work 
of his; and some assert that he published it, while others deny 
it, and affirm that he threw it intfl the fire. 

He was exceedingly fond of employing axioms, very concise 
in his diction, and when speaking he Md an emphasis on each 
separate word. 

He was also very fond of attacking others, and very free 
spoken, on which account Tiraon in another passage speaka 
of him thus:— 

You'll nol eacape all notice while you thus 
AllBok Ihe j-onpE man wili. your biting Bureasm. 

Once, when a young man was arguing against hini with 
more boldness than usual, be said, " Will no one stop his 
mouth with the knout!"* But to a man who lay under the 
general imputation of low debauchery, and who argned with 
him that one thing was not greater than another, he asked 
him whether a cup holding two pints was not larger tlian one 
which held only one. There was a certdn Ohian named 
Hemon, exceedingly ugly, hnt who fancied himself good look- 
ing, and always wont about in fine clothes : this man asked 

• I'erhaps there ja a pun here ; asirag^las means not only a knoul composed 
of enaX\ hones eli-ung together, bal also s die. 
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him one day, "If lie tbouglit tLat a wise man oould feel at- 
tactmeiit to bioi ;" " Why should lie not," said he, " when 
they lore even those who are less handsome than jou, and 
not so well-dressed either!" and when the man, though one 
of the vilest characters possible, said to Arcesilaus as if he 
were addi'easing a very rigid man :— 

Or must I bold mj tongue ? 
Aroesilaus replied : — 

O wrelched woman, why do you thus rni^hen 

And onoe, when plagned by a chattering fellow of low es- 
traction, he said — 

Tbe sons of elaved at& always lalkln^ vilely. 
Another time, wiien a talkative man was giving utterance 
to a great deal ot nonsense, he said, that "He had not had a 
nnise wlio was SLvere enough." And to some people he never 
gave any answei at all. On one oooasion a usnrer who made 
pretetce to some learning, said in his hearing tliat he (lid not 
know something or other, on which be rejoined :^ 

For oAen tUnes the passli^ winds do fill 

The retnale bird, except nben big with young.* 

And the lines come out of the jEtiomaua of Sophocles. He 
once reminded a certain dialeticiaa, a pupil of Aleximes, who 
was unable to explain correctly Bonie saying of his master, of 
what bad been done by Pbilosenus to some hriok-malters. 
For when they were singing some of his songs very badly he 
came upon them, and trampled their bricka nnder foot, say- 
ing, " As yon spoil my works so will I spoil yours." 

And he naed f« be vei-y indignant with those who neglected 
proper opportanities o'f applying themselves to learning ; and 
he had a peculiar habit, while conversing, of using the ez- 

'I^ere Is a pun bemwhieh In unlramlaleable. Tbo Greek nord meaaing 
BBury, and also oflSprine or delivery. 
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preasiou, "I tliiuk," and "So and so," m tl p 

"wUi not agi'ee to tliis." And tliis was ii toted by 1 

of Ilia pTipil^, wl:o copied also hia style of esp e^ d y 

thing ftbout liim. He was a man very r dy t ti g 

new words, i>nd very qtiiok ftfc meeting bj ti s, it 
brining round tlie conversation to the sibj t b f h m 
and at adapting it to every ocoaaion, and h as tb t 

convincing spealti^r that oonld be found, 1 1 ceo t 

numbers of people flooded to liis school, iasp te f b 
what alarmed at bis severity, wbioh howe tl y b th 

complacency for be was a very kind man d 1 

spired hjs be^irers with abundant hope, and m b. f 

hfe be was very affable and liberal, always ready to do any 
one a service without any parade, and shrinking from any ex- 
pression of gi-alitude on tiie part of those whom he bad 
obliged. Accordingly once, when be had gone to visit Otesi- 
bins who was ill, seeing liim in great distress from want, he 
secretly slipped his pnrsa nnder iis pillow ; and when Oted- 
bins found it, "This," said be "is the amusement of Arcesi- 
laus." And at another time he sent him a thousand drachmas. 
He it was also who introduced Arohiaa the Aroadian to Eu- 
menea, and who procured him many favors from him. 

And being a very liberal man and utterly regardless of 
money, he made the moat splendid display of silver plat^, 
and in bis esliibition of gold plate be vied with that of Aiche- 
crates and Calleerates; and he was constantly assisting and 
oontiihnting to the wants of others wltli money; and once, 
when some one bad boiTOwed from him some articles of ailver 
plate to help bim entertain hia friends, and did not offer to 
retui'E them, he never asked for tlieni back or reclaimed 
them ; but some say that he lent them with the purpose that 
they should be kept, and that when the man returned tbein, 
he made him a present of them as be was a poor man. He 
bad also property in Pitana, the revenues from which were 
transmitted to him by his brother Pylades. 
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Mpreovcr, Eumaaes, tho son of PhiletiBi'us, supplied him 
■witli many tbiugs, on which account he was the only kiog to 
whom he addressed any of his disoom.-sea. And wlieu many 
philosophoi'9 paid court to Antigomis and went out to meet 
him when he ari-ived, he himself kept quiet, not wishing to 
make his acqnaiatauoe. But he was a gi'eat friend of Hiero- 
clea, the governor of the harbors of Munychia and the Pirsus ; 
and at festivals he always paid him a visit. And when he 
constantly endeavored to persuade Mm to pay his respects to 
Antigonus, he would not; hut thotigh he acoompanied him 
as far as his gates, he turned back himself. And after the sea- 
llght of Antigonus, when many people went to him and wrote 
him letters to comfort him for his defeat, he neither went nor 
wrote ; but still in the service of his counti-y, he went to De- 
metii^ fls an ambassador to Antigonus, and suooeeded in. the 
object of his mission. 

And he spent all his time in the Academy, and avoided 
meddling with public affaii-a, but at times he would spend 
some days in the Pirieus of Athens, discoursing on philo- 
sophical subjects, from his friendship foi" Hierooles, which 
conduct of his gave- rise to unfavoi'able reports being rwsed 
against him by some people. 

Being a man of very espeosive habits, for he was in tills 
respect a sort of second Ariatippus, he often went to dine with 
liis friends. He also lived openly with Theodote and Philfote, 
two courtesans of His; and to those who reproached him foi' 
this conduct, he used to quote the opinions of Aristippns, He 
was also very fond of the society of jojmg men, and of a very 
affectionate disposition, on which aoconnt Aristi, the Ohian, 
a Stoio philosopher, used to accuse him of hem;; a coirupter 
of the youth of the city, and a profligate man He js said 
ftiso to have been greatly attached to Demetimi, who sailed 
to Cyreue, and to deochares of Mydea, of whom he said to 
his messmates, that he wished to open the dooi to him hut 
th^it he prevented him. 
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r t,elu we 6 also among liia friends, and lie said that ho 
ham ed them in all their wishes because of his gi'eat patience. 
And on his account, those people to whom I have before 
allnded used to attack him and lidicnle him as a popularity 
1 nnter an 1 aio-glorioua man. And they set upon him very 
lentiy at an entertwnment given by Hieronymna, the Peri- 
patet wl en he incited his friends on the birthday of Alcj-- 
meu , he son of Antigonns, on which occasion Antigonus sent 
him a large anm of money to promote the conviviaJity. On 
this occasion, as he avoided all discussion during the conlinii- 
ance of the banquet, when Aridelus proposed to hitn a qaes- 
IJon which requiyed some deliberation, and entreated him to 
e upon it, it is said that he replied, " Bnt this is more 
business of philosophy, to know the proper time 
for everytliing." With reference to the charge tliat was 
brought gainst him of being a popularity hanter, Timon 
speaks, among other matters, mentioning it in the following 

Thoy gaied on hiin Ba fliiHhes wbo behold 

An owl smoug Ihem. You Ihen please the people I 

Alos, poor fool, lis no grant mailer that ; 

Wby ^veyonraelfsuchairsftreiicbalrlflef 

However, in all Other respects he was BO free from vanity, that 
he nsed to advise his pupils to become the disciples of other 
men ; and once, when a young man from Chios was not satis- 
fied with his school, but preferred that of Hieronymus, whom 
I have mentioned before, he himself took him and introduced 
him to that philosopher, recommending him to preserve his 
regularity of conduct. And there is a very witty saying of his 
recorded. For when some one asked hiui once, why people 
left other schools to go to the Epicureans, bnt no one left the 
Epicureans to join the other sects, he replied, " People some- 
times make eunuchs of men, but no one can ever make a man 
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At, last, A^'lLeii ]ie was near liis end, lie left all liis property 
to Ms brother Pylades. He never married a wife, and never 
lia<i any children. lis laade three copies of his will, nnd de- 
posited one in. Eretria TFith AmphioritUiS, and one at Athens 
with some of his ftientls, and the third he sent to his own home 
to Thaumasias, one of his relations, entreating him to keep it. 

He died, as Ilermippna relates, after having drunk an excess- 
ive quantity of wine, and then became delii-ious, when he 
was seventy-five years old ; and he was more beloved by the 
Athenians tlian any one else had ever been. And we have 
written tiie following epigram on him ; — 

O vine ArcaeilanB, nli; didat Ibou drink 



ABCHYTAS. 

\. n s t la nt cqiiired such celebrity for liia 

Kno led 1 1 1 lo pi J tl at many illustrious names arc foniid 
an on st h d pi He prndentJy withheld all cliastise- 
me t f om h s ae ants and inferiors when in a state of 
p ss onate ex t n nt T one of we dependeiita who had 
off nded I n he ia d It s well for yon that I am. angry ; 
otherw se I know n t what you might expect." He taught 
tl at tue should be i u -sue 1 for its own sake in every condi- 
tion ot Irfe: that the mmd is more injured by prosperity than 
by adversity, and that there is no pestilence so destructive to 
human happiness as pleasure. 

lie was a Pythagorean; and he it was who saved Plato's 
life by means of a letter, when he was in danger of being put 
to death by Dionysius, 
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He wos a man. IieM in very genefal esteem on accuuut of 
his uuiyersal virtue; aod he was seven times Appointed gene- 
ral of hia countrymen, when no one else had ever held tie 
ofBoe fof more tliaE one year, aa the law forbade it to le held 
for a longer period. 

Aristosenna eayB, that this Pythagorean was never once de- 
feated while actingas general. But that as he was attacked hy 
envy, lie once gave up his command, and his army waa imme- 
diately taken prisoner. 

lie was tlic first person, who applied mathematical princi- 
ples to mechanics, and reduced them to a system ; and the 
first also wlio gave a methodical impulse to descriptive geom- 
etry in seeking, in the section of a demicjlinder for a pro- 
portional mean, which should enable him to find the double 
of a given cube. He was also the first person wlio ever gave 
the geometrical measure of a cube, as Plato mentions in his 
Eepublic 

He invented ci-anes and screws, and made a pigeon of 
wood that flow, but wlien she once rested could not rise. 

He said it is as hai-d to find a man without deceit, as afish 
without bones. Horace states that be perished by shipwreck. 



AEISTIPPTTS. 



Abistippds waa by birth a Cyrenean, but he carae to Ath- 
ens, as jEschines says, having been attracted thither hy the 
fame of Socrates. 

He, having professed himself a Sophist, as Phanias, of Ere- 
sus, the Peripatetic, informs ns, was the first of the pupils of 
Socrates who exacted money from Ma pupils, and who sent 
money to his master. And once he sent him twenty drach- 
mas, but had them sent back again, as Socrates said that his 
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(Isemon would Dot allow him to accept then: ; for, in fact, he 
was indignant at having them offered to hiia. 

He was a man very quick at adaptiag himself to every kind 
of place, and time, and.peraon, and he easily anpported every 
change of fortune. 



For which reason he was in gi-eater favor with Dionyaias 
than any of the others, aa he always made the best of exist- 
ing oircumstanoea. For he enjoyed what was before him 
pleasantly, and he did not toil to pi-ocnre himself the enjoy- 
ment of what was not present. On which account Diogenes 
used to call him the king's dog. And Timon used to snai'l at 
him as too luxurious, speaking somewhat in tliia fashion ; — 

Like thi 
Who, a 

They say that he once ordei-ed a partridge to ba bought for 
him at the price of fifty drachmas, and when some one blamed 
him, " Andwonld not yon," add he, "have bought it if It had 
cost an obol f" And when he said he would, " Well," replied 
Aristippus, "fifty drachmas are no more to Jiie." 

Dionyaius once hade him select whick he pleased of threo 
beautiful courtesans, and he carried off all tliree, saying that 
even Paris did not get any good by prefemng one beauty to 
the rest. However, they say, that when he had carried them 
as far as the vestibule, he dismissed them ; so easily inclined 
was he to select or to disregard things. On which account 
Strato, oi", aa othera will have it, Plato, said to him, "You ai-e 
the only man to whom it ia giveii to wear both a whole oloalc 
and rags." Once when Bionysiua apit at him, he put np with 
it; and wlien some one found fault witii him, he aaid, "Men 
endure being wetted by the sea in order to catch a tench, and 
shall not I endure to be sprinkled with wine to oatch a atur- 
geoa !" 

5 
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Once Diogenes, who "was washing vegetables, ridiculed hi m 
us he passed by, and said, "If you had learned to eat 'these 
vegetahles, you woaldnot have been a skve in the palace of 
B tyrant." But Aristippns replied, " And you, if you had 
known how to behave among men, would not have been 
washing vegetables." Being asked once what advantage he 
had derived from philoaophy, he aaid, " The power of con- 
versing witliout embaiTasament with all claaaes of men." 
Wlen he was reproached for living extravagantly, he replied, 
" If extravagance had been a fault, it would not have had a 
place in. the festivals of the gods." At another time he was 
asked what advantage philosophers had over other men; and 
he replied, "If all the laws should bo abrogated, wo should 
still live in the same manner as we do now." Once, when 
Dionysius asked liim why the pliilosophera haunt the doors of 
the rich, but the lioli do not frequent those of the philoso- 
phers, he said, " Because the first know what they want, but 
the second do noL" 

On one occasion he was reproached by Plato for living in an 
expensive vray ; and he replied, " Does not Dionyaius seein to 
you to be a good man!" And aa lie said that he did; "And 
yet," said he, "he lives in a more espensive manner than I 
do, HO that there is no impossibility in a pai'son's living both 
eipensively and well at the same time." He was asked once 
in what educated men ai'e superior to nueducated men; and 
answered, " Just as broken horses are superior to those that 
are mibroken." On another occasion he was going into the 
house of a courtesan, and when one of the young men who 
were with him blushed, he said, " It is not the going info such 
a house that is bad, but the not being able to go out." Once 
a man proposed a riddle to liim, and Eiud, " Solve it." " Why, 
yon silly fellow," said Aristippoa, "do you wish me to loose 
what gives us trouble, even while it is in bonds!" A saying 
of his was, that "it was better to be a beggar than an ignorant 
person ; for that a beggar only wants money, bat an ignorant 
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person wantB Iramanity." Once when he was abused, he was 
going away, and as his adYevsary pursued him and said, " Why 
are you going away?" "Becanse," said he, "yon have a 
licenae for speaking ill; but I have another for declining to 
hear ill." When some one said that he always saw the phi- 
losophera at the doors of the rich men, he said, "And the 
phyacians also are always seen at the doors of their patients ; ■ 
bat stjll no one would choose for this reason to he an invalid 
rather than a physician." 

Once it happened, that when he was sailing to Oorinth, he 
was overtaken hy a violent storm ; and when somebody said, 
" "We common individuals are not afrMd, but yon philosophers 
are behaving like cowards;" he sfud, "Very likely, for we 
have not both of us the same Idnd.of souls at stake." Seeing 
a nian who prided himself on the variety of his learniag and 
accomplishments, he said, "Those who eat most, and wlio 
take the most exercise, are not in better health than they who 
eat jnst as much as is good for them ; and in the same way it 
is not those who know a great many things, but they who 
know what is useful, who are valuable men." He gave ad- 
mirable advice to his daughter Aretes, teaching her to despise 
superfluity. And being asked by some one in what respect 
his son would be better if he received a careful education, he 
replied, " If ho gets no other good, at all events, when he is 
at the theatre, he will not bo one stone sitting upon another." 
Once, when some one brought his son, to inti'oduce him, to 
be educated, he demanded five hundred drachmas ; and when 
the father said, "Why, for such a price as that I can buy a 
slave." "Buy him then," he replied, "and you will have a 

It was a saying of his that he took money from his acquaint 
ances, not in order to use it himself, hut to make them aware 
in what they ought to spend their money. On one occasion, 
being reproached for having employed a hired advocate in a 
cansB thai he had depending ; " Why not," said he ; "when 
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I have a diunei-, I liive a cook." Once he was compelled by 
Dionjaius to repeat some philosopliical Bentiinent ; "It is an 
absnrdity," said he, "for yoa to learn of me how to speak, 
and yet to teach me when I ought to speafc;" and as Dio- 
nysins waa offended at this, he placed him at the lowest end 
of the table ; on which Aristippus said, " You wish to make 
this place more respectable." A man was one day boasting 
of his s^ll Hi a diver ; " Are you not ashamed," said Aristip- 
pua, "to value yoaraelf upon that which every dolphin can do 
iietter!" On one occasion he was asked in what vsspect a 
wise man is superior to one who is not wise; and his answer 
was, " Send them both naked among strangers, and you will 
find ont." 

As a commentaiy npon this last aayiag take the following. 
Ill hiswayfl'om Oorinth to Asia, he was shipwrecked upon the 
island of Rhodes. Accidentally observing, as he came on shore, 
a geometrical diagi'am upon the sand, he said to his compan- 
ions, "'Take courage, I see the footsteps of men." When 
they arrived at the principal town of the island, the philos- 
opher soon found means to engage the attention of the inhab- 
itants, and procured an hospitable reception for himself and 
his fellow-travellers ; a fact which conflrms one of this philoso- 
pher's aphorisms ; " If you ask what advantage a man of leai'n- 
ing has above one who is illiterate, send them together among 
strangers, and you will see." 

To a man who was boasting of being able to drink a large 
qnantity without getting drraik he stud, " A mule can do the 

When a person once blamed him for taking money from his 
pupils, after having been himself a pupil of Socrates : " To be 
sure I do," he replied, "for Socrates too, when some friends 
sent their corn and wine, accepted a little, and sent the rest 
back; for he hod the chief men of the Athenians for his pur- 
veyors. But I have only Eutychides, whom I have bought 
with money." And he used to live with Lais the oi 
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fliS Sotion tolls ua in the Second Book of liis Sue cession 3. Ac- 
cordingly, when some onio reproaohed liim on hev soconnt, 
he made answei", "I possess her, but I am not possessed by 
her : since the best thing is to possess pleasures withont being 
their elave, not to ba devoid of pleasures." When some one 
blamed liini for the expense he waa at about his food, he said, 
" Would you not have bought those things yourself if they had 
cost three obols!" And when the otliei" admitted that he 
would, "Then," said he, "it is not that I am fond of pleasure, 
bat that you are fond of money." On one occasion, when 
Simus, the steward of Dionysius, waa showing him a magni- 
ficent house, paved with matblo (but Simus was a Phrygian, 
and a great toper), he hawked up a quantity of saliva and spit 
in his face; and when Simus was indignant at this, he said, 
" I could not find a more suitable place to spit in." 

Oharondas, or as some say, Phcedon, asked him once, "Who 
ate the people who use perfumes?" "I do," said he, 
"wretohed man that I am, and the king of the Persians isatill 
more wretobed than 1 ; but, recollect, that as no aoimal is the 
worse for having a pleasant scent, so neither is a man; but 
plague take those wretches who abuse our beautiful unguents." 
On another occasion, he was aslted how Socrates died ; and he 
made answer, " As I should wish to die myself" When Poly- 
xenua, the Sophist, came to his house and beheld his women, 
and the cc«tly preparation that was made for dinner, and then 
blamed him for all tliis lusury, AiisUppus after awhile said, 
"Can you stay with me to day?" and when Polysen as con- 
sented, " Why then," siud he, " did yon blame me! it seems 
that you blame not the luxury, hut the espense of it." When 
hia servant was once carrying some money along the road, 
and waa oppressed by the weight of it {as Bion relates in his 
Dissertations), he said to him, "Drop what is beyond your 
strength, and only carry what you can." Once he was at sea, 
and seeing a pirate vessel at a distance, he began to count his 
money; and then he let it drop into the sea, as if uninten- 
5* 
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tionally, and began to bewail his loss ; but others say that he 
said besides, that it was better for the money to be lost for the 
saie of Aristippua, than Aristippua for the salce of his money. 
On one ooeasion, when Dionysius asked him why he ha3 
come, he said, to give others a share of what he had, and to 
receive a share of what he had not ; hat some report that hia 
answer wag, " When I wanted wisdom, J wont to Socratca ; 
but now that I want money, I have come to yon," He found 
fault with men, beeause when they are at sales, they osamine 
the articles offered very carefully, hut yet they approve of 
men's lives without any examination. Though some attribnte 
this speech to Diogenes. They say that onoe at a banquet, 
Dionysins desired all the guests to dance in pnrple garments; 
hnt Plato refused, saying: — 

But Ariatippus took the garment, and when he was about 
to dance, he said very wittily ; — 

He was once asking a favor of Dionysius for a friend, and 
when he eonld not prevail, he fell at hia feet ; and when some 
one reproached him for such conduct, he said, " It ia not I who 
am to blame, but -Dionysius who lias his ears in his feet." 
"When he waa staying in Asia, and was taken prisoner by Ar- 
taphernea the Satrap, some on© said to him, "Are you still cheer- 
ful and sanguine J" "When, you silly fellow," he replied, "can 
I have more reason to be cheerful than now when I am on 
the point of conversing with Artaphemes!" It used to be a 
Baying of his, that those who enjoyed the enoyolio course of 
education, but who had omitted philosophy, were hke the 
suitors of Penelope ; for that they gained over Melantho and 
Polydora and the other maid-servants, and found it easier to 
do that than to marry the mistreaa. And Arlston said in like 
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inanner, that Uljesea when he had gone to the sliadea below, 
saw and conversed with nearly all the dead in those regions, 
but conld not get a sight of the Queen herself. 

Ott another occasion, Ariatjppus being asked what were the 
most necessary thingsfor well-born boys to learn, said, "Those 
things which they will put in. practice when they become 
men." And when some one reproached him for having oome 
from SocratM to Dionjsius, his reply was, " I went to Socra- 
tes because I wanted instruction, and IhavecometoDionysiua 
because I want diversion." As he had made money by having 
pnpila, Socrates once said to him, " Where did yon get so 
much ?" and he answered, " Where you got a little." One day, 
when he had received some money fi-om. Dionysiua, and Plato 
had received a book,he said to a man who jeered him, " The 
fact is, money is what I want, and books what Plato wants." 
One day be afiked Dionysius for some money, who stud, " Bat 
you told me that a wise man would never be in want ;" " Give 
me some," Aristippus rejoined, " and then we will discuss that 
point ;" Dionysius gave him some, " Kow then," said he, " you 
see that I do not want money." When Dionj^siua siiid to 

"For be who does ft^qnenl a tjraDfs court 

He took him up, and replied ; — 

"That iBan ia bnl a slaie wbo cornea na free." 

He once quarrelled with iEschines, and presently afterwards 
said to him, " Shall we not make it up of our own accord, and 
cease this folly ; hut will you wdt till some blockhead reooa- 
cilee us over our cups ?" " Witli all my heart," said jEschines. 
" Recollect, then," said Anstippus, " that I, who am older than 
you, have made the first advances." And iEsohinea an- 
swered, " You say well, by Jnno, since yon are far better than 
I ; for I began the quarrel, but you t>egin the friendship." And 
these are anecdotes which are told of him. 
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Akistojj the Bald, a native of Chios, surnamed tlie Saion, 
said, that the chief good was to live in perfect indifference to 
all those things which are of an intermediate oharaofer be- 
tween virtue and vice ; making not the slightest difference 
between them, but regarding tliem all on a fooling of eqiialitj. 
For that the wise man reseoiWea a good actor, who, whether 
he ia filling the pai't of Agamemnon or Thersites, will perform 
them both equally well. 

And he discarded altogether the topic of physics and of 
logic, saying that the one was above us, and that the other 
had noth.ing to do with us ; and that the only branch of phi- 
losophy with which we had any real oonoern was etliics. 

He also said that dialectic reasonings were like cobwebs, 
which, although they seem, to be put together on principles 
of art, are utterly useless. And he did not. introdnoe many 
virtues into his scheme, as Zeno did; nor one virtue under 
a great many names, as the Kegario philosophers did ; hut 
defined virtne as consisting in behaving in a certain manner 
with reference to a certain thing. And as he philosophized in 
tMs manner, and carried on. his discussions iu the Oynos- 
arges, he got so much influence as to be called a founder of a 
sect. Accordingly, Miitiades and Diphilus were called Aris- 
toneana. 

He was a man of very persuadve eloquence, and one who 
could adapt himself well to the humors of a multitude. On 
which account Timon says of hira ; — 



Dioples, the Magnetian, tells us, that Ariston having fallen 
in with Polenio, passed over fo his school, at a time when 
Zeno was lying ill with a long sickness. The Stoic doctrine 
to which he was most attached, was the one that the wiso 
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man is never guided by opinions. But Pei-steus argued against 
this, and caused one of two twin lirothei-s to place a deposit 
in his hands, and then caused iiie other to rechitin it; and 
thus he convicted him, as he was in doubt on this point, and 
therefore forced to act on opinion. He was a gi'eat ejiemy of 
Arcesilaus. And once, seeing a hull of a monstrous coufonn- 
aUon, having a womb, he said, "Alas! here is an argument 
for Arcesilaus against the evidence of his senses." On an- 
other occa-iion, when a philosopher of the academy said 
that he did not comprehend anything, he said to him, " Do 
not you even see tie man who ia sitting nest to you?" 
And as he said that he did not, he said; — 

Who tben has blinded joo, who 'a been so liarah, 
As thus lo rob you of jouf beaming ej-ea ? 

It is said that he, being bftld, got a stroke of the sun, 
and 80 died. And we have written a jestiug epigram on 
him in Scayon iambics, in the following terms ; — 



Agotiat your will, jn 



ARISTOTLE. 

Abistotlb was a native of fetagua, a town of Thrace, on 
the borders of the biy of StrymoD wliich at that tin e was 
subject to Philip of Macedon His tathei was a phyoician, 
named H^icomaohus his mothers name was Eatiada Fiom 
the place of his biith he k called the Stagjnte Ancient 
writers are generally agreed m hsmg the time of his birth in 
the first year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. He received the 
first rudiments of learning from Prosenns, of Atarna, in 
Mysia, of whom he always retained a respectful remembrance. 
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In gratitude for the care ivliioh he had taken of his early edu- 
cation, he afterwards honored hia memory with a statue, in- 
structed his son !Nioanor in tie liberal sciences, and adopted 
hira as liia heir. At the age of seventeen AtistotJe went to 
Athena, and devoted himself to the stndy of pliilosophy in 
the school of Plato, The uncommon aoutenesa of his appre- 
iiension, and his indefatigahle industry, soon attracted the 
attention of Plato, and obtained bis applanse. Plato used to 
call him the Mind of ike school; and to Bay ■when he ■was 
absent, "Intellect is not here." His acquaintance with hoois 
was extensive and accurate, as sufficiently appears from tbe 
concise abridgment of opinions, and the numerous qnotalions 
which are found in his worlra. According to Strabo, he was 
the Srat person wbo formed a library. Aristotle continned 
in the academy till the death of Plato, that is, tall the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. After the death of his master he 
erected a monument to his memoiT', on which he inscribed an 
epitaph expressive of the highest respect, as follows ; — 
To Plalo'a sucJ^od name Oils lomtj ia fetrod, 



He likewise wrote an oration and elegies in praise of Plato, 
and gave other proofs of respect for his memory. Little re- 
gard is therefore due to the improbable tale related by Aris- 
tosenus, of a quaiTel between Aristotle and PJato, which, 
terminated in a temporaiy exclusion of Aristotle from the 
academy, and in his erection of a school in opposition to Plato 
during his life. "We find no proof that Aristotle instituted a 
new system of philosophy before the death of Plato. 

It is certain, however, that when Speusippas, upon the 
death of his uncle, succeeded him in the academy, Aristotie 
■was so much displeased, that he left Athens, and paid a visit 
to Hermias, king of the Atarnenses, who had been his friend 
and fellow disciple, and who reoeiYed him ■with every express- 
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ioD of regai-5. ilore lie reiuairied tiiree yeara, and dni'ing 
this interval diligeEtlj prosecuted hia pMlosophioal researches. 
At the close of this term, his friend Hermias was taken pris- 
OBer hy Memnon, a Rhodian, and sent to Ai'tjiierxes, king of 
Persia, who put him to death. Upon this, Aristotle placed a 
statue of hia friend in the temple at Delplioa, and, out of re- 
spect to hia memory, married his sister, whom her brotlier's 
death had reduced to poverty and distress. Dpoa the death 
of Hermias, Aristotle removed to Hitylene, hut li-om what 
inducement does not appear. After he had remained there 
two years, Phihp, king of Maoedon, having heard of hia ex- 
traordinai-y abilities and merit, made choice of him as pre- 
ceptor to his son Alexander, and wrote him the following 
letter : — 

" Phhjp to Aebiotlb, msheth health : 

" Be informed that I have a son, and that I am thankful 
Jo the gods, not so iimch for his birth, as that be was bora la 
the same age with you ; for if you will undertake the charge 
of his education, I assure myself that he will become worthy 
of hia father, and of the kingdom whioli he will inherit." 

Aristotle accepted the charge, aad in the second year of 
tie hundred and ninth Olympiad, when Alexander waa in hia 
fifteenth year, he took np his residence in the court of Philip. 
He had been Hmself well instructed, not only in the doctrines 
of tie schools, but in the manners of the world, and there- 
fore was escellectly qualified for the ofSoe of preceptor to the 
yonng pi'ince. Accordingly, we find tiiat he executed his 
trust BO perfectly to the satisfaction of Philip and Olympia, 
that they adjuitted him to tlieir entire confidence, and con- 
ferred upon him many acceptable tokens of esteem. PhiMp 
allowed him no small share of influence in his public councils, 
and it reflected great honor upon Aristotle, that he made use 
of his interest with his prince rather for tie benefit of hia 
Mends and the public, than for his own emolument. At hia 
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intei'cessioD, the town, of Stagira, wliicli Lad fallen iuto decay, 
was rebuilt, aad the inhabitants ■were restored to their anoient 
priTiieges. In aommemoi-aWon of their obligationa to their 
fellow-oitizen, and aa a testimorij of reapect for his ment, thej 
institnted an annual Aristotelian festiTal. Alexander enter- 
tained Bnch an affection for his preceptor, that he professed 
himself more indebted to him than to his fath-er ; dealaring 
that Philip had only ^ven him life, bat that Aristotle had 
taught him. the art of living well. He is said, not only to 
ha^e instnioted hia pupil in the prinoiples of ethics and policy, 
bnt also to have eommanicated to him the moat abstruse 
and concealed doctrines of philosophy. Bat it may be ques- 
tioned whether a preceptor, who was himaelf so well trained 
by experience in the prudential maxims of life, would think 
of conducting a youth, who was destined to wield a sceptre, 
through the intricate mazes of metaphjaios, or whether a 
pupil of Alexander's eaterprising spirit would he able to bend 
hifl mind to such studies. What is related concerning the 
piuns which Aristotle took to make his pupil acquainted 
with Homer, and to inapire him with a love of his writings, 
is rauoh. more credible ; for he certainly could not have adopt- 
ed a more jndicions method of enriching the miud of the 
young prince with noble sentiments, or of inspiring tini with 
ambition to diatingnish himself by iilnstrious actions. 

After Aristotle had left his pupii they oai'ried on a friendly 
correspondence, in which the philosopher prevailed upon Alex- 
ander to employ his iaorettaiiig power and wealth in the ser- 
vice of philosophy, by famishing him, in his retii-ement, with 
the means of enlar^ng his acquaintance with nature. Alex- 
ander accordingly employed several thousand persons in 
different parte of Europe and Asia to collect animals of various 
kinds, birds, beasts, and flshes, and sent them to Aristotle, who 
fromthe information which this coliection afforded him, wrote 
fifty Tolumes on the history of animated nature, only ten of 
which ai'e now extant, Oallisthenes, in the course of the 
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Asiatic expedition, incurred the dlspleMurc of Aleiandei- by 
the freedom witli wbioli he censnred liis conduct ; tlie avevaion 
■was by a natural association transferred to Aristotle ; and 
from tliat time a uintnal alienatioa and jealonsy took place 
between the philosopher and his prince. But there is no snfB- 
oieat reasoa to believe that tteir attachment was converted 
into a settled eamity, which at length led them to form de- 
signs against each other^a life. 

Aristotle, upon his return to Athens, finding tlie Academy, 
in which he probably intended to preside, occupied by Seno- 
orates, resolved to acquire the fame of a leader in philosophy 
by fonnding a new sect in opposition to the Academy, and 
teaching a system of doctrines different from that of Plato, 
The place which he chose for his school was the Lyceum, a 
grove in the suburbs of Athens, which had hitherto been made 
use of for military exercises. Here he held ddly conversations 
on subjects of philosophy with those who attended him, walking 
aa he discoursed ; wlience liis followers were called Peripatetics. 
According to the long-established practice of philosophers 
among the Grecians, Egyptians, and other nations, Aristotle 
had his public aud his secret doctrine, the former of which 
he called the Esoteric, aud the latter the Acroamatio or Eso- 
teric. Hence he divided his auditors into two classes, to one 
of which he taught his Exoteric doctiine, discoursing on Ihe 
principal subjects of logic, rhetoric, and policy ; the other he 
inatiTioted in the Acroamatio, or concealed and subtle docti'ine, 
ConcerningBeIng, Nature and God. Hia more abstrnae dis- 
courses he delivered in the morning to his select disciples, 
whom he required to have been previously instructed in the 
elements of learning, and to have discovered abilities and dis- 
jMMtions suited to the study of philosophy. He delivered 
lectures to a more promiscuous auditory in the evening, when 
the Lyceum was open to all young men without distinction. 
The former he called his Morning Walk, the latter his Evening 
iValk. Both were much frequented. 
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Ariatotle continued Ms school in tlio Lycenra twelve years ; 
for, although the BupeHority of his abilities, and the novelty 
of his doctdues created him many rivals and enemies, during 
the life of Alesander the friendship of that prince protected 
him from insult. But after Alexander's death, which hap- 
pened la the first year of the handretl and fourteenth Olym- 
piad the hie of jealousy, which had long been smothereci, 
burst into a flame of persecution. His adversaries insSgated 
Euiymedon a priest, to aociias him of holding and propagat- 
ing impions tenets. What these were, wo are not expressly 
informed, but it is not improhahle that the doctrine of AHs- 
totle oouoeinmg fate might be construed into a denial of the 
necessity of prayera and sacrifices, and might consequently he 
resented as inimical to tho public instltulions of religion. This 
would doubtless be thought, on the part of the priesthood, a 
sufficient ground of accusation, and would be admitted by the 
judges of the Areopagus 'as a valid plea. for treating him as a 
dangerous man. That Aristotle himself was apprehensive of 
meeting with the fate of Socrates, appears from the reason 
which he gave hia friends for leaving Athens: "I am not will- 
ing," says he, " to give the Athenians an opportunity of com- 
mitting a second offence agdust philosophy." It ia certain 
that he retired, with a few of his disciples, to Ohalois, where 
he remained till his death. He left Athena in the second 
year of the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, and died at 
Ohalois tiie third year of the same Olympiad, and the sixty- 
fhird yeai' of his age. Many idle tales are related concerning 
the manner of his death. It was most likely that it was the 
effect of premature decay, in consequence of excessive watch- 
fulness, and application to study. His body * « onveyed t) 
Stagira, where his memory vras honored w th an altar an! a 

Ariatotle was twice married, first to Pyth as s ater to I 
friend Hermias, and after her death to Herpyll " a nat e of 
Stagira. By his second wife he had a eon named Nichon a 
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chns, to whom he addreissed his ^agna Moralia, "Greater 
Morals." His person was slender ; he had small eyes, and a 
shrill voice, and when he was young hesitatetl in his speech. 
He endeavored to supply the defeota of his natural form, hy on 
attention to dress, and commonly appeared in a costly habit, 
■with his beard shaven, and his hair cut, and with rings upon 
his fingers. lie was subject to frequent indispositions, throngh 
a natural weakness of stocnach; but he corrected the infirmi- 
ties of hia constitutioa by a temperate regimen. 

Concerning the character of Ai'istotle nothing can be mora 
contradictory ttian the stateraenta of different writers. The 
above aocoiiut of the Stagirite is from " Enfield's Brnoker." 
A number of adiiitional facts are fui-nished by Diogenes Laei'- 
ties, from whom we select the tbllowing. 

AmaTOTLB was the son of Nicomachus and Phiestias, a citi- 
zen of Stagira ; he lived with Amyntaa, the king of the Mace- 
donians, as both a physician and a friend. 

He was the most eminent of all the pupils of Plato. He 
had a lisping voice. He also had very thin l^s, they say, and 
email eyea; bnt he used to indulge in very conspicuous dress, 
and rings, and used to dresa his hair carefully. 

He had also a son named Kicomachus, by Herpyllis his con- 
cubine, as we are told by Timotheus. 

He seceded from Plato while he was still alive ; ao that they 
tell a story that lie said, " Aristotle has kicked us off just as 
chickens do their mother after they have been liatched." Bat 
Eermippoasaysin hisLives, that while he was absent on an em- 
bassy to Philip, on behalf of the Athenians, Xenocrates became 
the president of the school and the Academy ; and that when 
he returned and saw the school under the presidency of soma 
one else, he selected a promenade in the Lyceum, in which 
he used to walk up and down with his disoiples, discussing sub- 
jects of philosophy till the time for anointing tliemselves came ; 
on which account he was called a Peripatetic* But others 
* From jeripata, " 10 walk about." 
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aay that Lti got this nanio becftnse oiiee wlieu Alexander wj 
walking abont after recovering from a aiokneas, he aocoH 
panied him and kept conversing with him. But ivken k 
pupils became nameTOna, he then gave them seats ; saying :- 



And he nsed to aocnstom his disciples to discuss any quea- 
IJoa wliich might he proposed, ti-aining them jast as an orator 

After that he went tt Hermias the Eunuch, the tji'ant of 
Atarneus,who, aa it is said, allowed him allldDds of liberUeB; 
and some aay that he formed a matriraoaial oonneotion with 
hiin, giving Mm either his daughter or his niece in marriage, 
as is recorded ia Demetrius hy iTagneaia. And the same 
authority says that Hermiaa had been the slave of Eubnlns, 
and a Bithynian by descent, and that he slew his master. Bat 
Aristippus, ia the first book of his treatise on Ancient Luxury, 
says that Aristotle was enamored of the oonoubine of Her- 
miasj and that, as Hermias gave his consent, he married her ; 
and was so overjoyed tlmt he sacrificed to her, as tlie Athe- 
nians do the Eieusinian Oeres. And he wrote a hymn to 
Hermias, which ia given at lengtli below. 

After that ho lived in Macedonia, at the court of Philip, 
and, was entrusted by him witli liis son Alexander as a pupil; 
and he entreated him to restore his native city which had 
been desti-oyed hy Philip, and had his request granted; and 
ie also made laws for tlia citizens. And also he used to make 
laws in his schools, doing tliis iu imitation of Senocratea, so 
that he appointed a president every ten days. And when he 
thought that he had spent time enough with Alexander, he 
departed for Athens, having recommended to bira his relation 
Callisthenes,anativeof Oiynthus; hut as he spoke too freely to 
the king, and would not take Aristotle's fl-dviee, lie reproached 
him and s^d: — 
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And his prophecy was fulfilled, tor as he was believed by Her- 
molaus to have been privy to the plot against Alexanfler, he 
■was shut up in an iron oaga, covered witi. lice, anil unteaded ; 
and at last he was given to a lion, and so died. 

Aristotle then having come to Athens, and having presided 
over his school there for thirteen years, retired secretly to 
CLalcis, as Enryniedon, the hierophaut, had impeached him on 
aa indictment for impiety, though Phai'orinna, in his Universal 
History, says that his persecutoi' ivns Demophelus, on (ho 
groraid of having written the hymn, to the before-mentioned 
Hermias, and also the following epigram which was engi'aven 
on his statue at Delphi : — 

The tyrant of Ihe PerelQii archer niee, 

Not by tho manly spear In open flghl. 
But by IhQ Ireachery of a failhlesa friend. 

And after that he died of taking a draught of aconite, as 
Eamelns says in the Sftli book of his Histories, at, the age of 
seventy years. And the same anthor says that he waa thirty 
yeai's old when he first became acquainted with Plato. But 
this is a mistake of his, for he did only live in reality sisty- 
three years, and he was seventeen years old when he first 
attached himself to Plato. And the hymn in honor of Her- 
miiia is as follows : — 

O Vlrtoe, won by eamesi striFa, 
And holding out tho noblest prl^e 

Thai ever gilded carUily llf^ 
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For thee Alcifles, son ot Jovo, 




And the twin boys of Leda Btroye, 




Wllh palienl loil snd ainswy ra^lil. 




Tbj glorious prize lo grasp, to reooh Ihy lof 


lyteigl, 


Achilles, AJas, for IJiy love 




Descended lo the realms of night ; 




Alanieua' king ttiy vi^on drove, 




To quit tot Bfe the glad snn-light ; 




Therelbre, lo Momorj '6 dai^hter dear, 












The awe of Xenian Jove, and fclthfiil frten 


dshlp-el 



There is also an epigram of oure upon him, whidi runs 
Eurjwedon, the fallbM minister 

Of iDi]]iou3 guili. Eut he escaped his banda 
By miglily draught of Mendly aconite, 
And Ihus del^&led aU his wicked arts. 

Pliarorimis, in Ms UniTersal History, says tliat Aristotle was 
the first person who ever composed a speech to be delivered 
in hia own defence in & court of justice, and that he did bo 
on the occasion of this prosecution, and said that at Athens, — 

POBTB upon peap-lrees grow ; on flg-lrees, flgs. 

Apol\odorus, in his Chronicles, says tliat he was horn in 
the firat year of tke ninety-ninth Olympiad, and that he at- 
tached himself to Plato, and remained with him for twenty 
yeara, having heen seventeen years of age when he originaUy 
joined him. 

It is SMd also that he was offended with the king, because 
of the result of the conspiracy of Oalisthenes against Alexan- 
der; and that the king, for the sake of annoying him, pro- 
moted Anasimeuea to honor, and sent presents to Xenocrates. 
And Theocritus, of Chios, wrote an epigram upon him, to 
ridicule him, in the following terms, as it is quoted by Am- 
hrvon in his acoount of Theocritus ; — 
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[Who, for hla moiislraua appotito, prefetred 
The Bosphoraa to AcademLn'B graves.] 

And Timon attacked him too, saying of iim ; — 

Nor Ihe end ohatieilDg of Uie etopt; Aristotle. 

We have also met witli his will, wticli we give ae inter- 
esting to those who may desire to know the manner in whicli 
this diBtiogaiahed philosopher disposed of hia property. It 
oontaine some peculiar features : " May things tnra out well ; 
bat if anything happens to him, in that case Aristotle has 
made the following diaposition of his affairs : That Antipa- 
ter shall be the general and univeraal execntor. And nntil 
Hicanor marries my daughter, I appoint Aristomedes, Tirnar- 
chus, Hipparohus, Dioteles, and Theopbrastus, if be will con- 
sent and acoflpt the charge, to be the guardians of my chil- 
dren, and of Herpyllis, and the trustees of all the property I 
leave behind me ; and I desire them, when my daughter is old 
enough, to give her in marriage to ITioanor ; bnt if any 
thing should happen to the girl, which may God forbid, 
either before or after she is married, hut before she has any 
children, than I will that Nicanor shall hove the absolute 
disposal of ray son, and of all other things, in the full confi- 
dence that he will aiTange them in a manner worthy of me 
and of himself. Let him also be the guardian of my daugh- 
ter and son Nicomaohns, to aot as he pleasea wili respect to 
them, se if he were their father or bi-other. But if anything 
should happen to Niaanor, which may God forbid, either he- 
fore he receives my daughter in marriage, or after he is mar- 
ried to her, or before he haa any children by her, then any 
arrangements which he may make by will shall stand. But if 
Theophrastna, in this case, should choose to take my daughter 
in marriage, then he is to stand esactly in the same position as 
Nicanor. And if not, then I will, that my trustees, conault- 
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icgwitli Antipatei* coiioeraliig both Uie boy aiid girl, Bliall 
arrange everything respecting tliem as tliej aliall think fit ; 
and that my trnatees anil Nioaiior, remembering hoth me ftnd 
Herpylljs, and how well slie has heliavod to ine, ahall take 
oare, if she be inohned to take a hnsband, that one be found 
for her that shall not be unworthy of via; and ahall give her, 
in addition to all tliat has been already given, her, a talent of 
silver, and three maid-servants, if she please to accept them, 
and the hand-maid whom she has now, and the boy Pyr- 
rhteus. And if she likes to dwell at Chalois, she shall have 
the house which joins the gai'den ; but if ahe likes Ui dwell 
in Stftgii'a, then she shall have my father's house. And 
whichever of these hoaaes she elects to take, I will that my 
eiecufflrs do furnish it with all neeeasary furniture, in such 
manner as shall seem to them and to HerpjUis to be sufficient. 
And let Nioanor be the guardian of the child Myrmex, so that 
he shall be conducted to his friends in a manner worthy of 
us, with all his property which I received. I also will that 
Aubracia sbull have her liberty, and that there shall be ^ven 
to her when, her daughter is inarHed, Ave hundred drachmas, 
and the Jiand-maid whom she now has. And I will that 
there be given, to Thales, besides the hand-maiden whom she 
now has, who was bought for her, a thousand drachmas, and 
another hand-maid. And to Timon, in addition to the money 
that has been ^ven to him before for another l^oy, an addi- 
tional davs, or a sum of money which shall he equivalent 
I also wiD that Tyohou shall have his liberty when his daogh- 
ter is mai'ried, and Philon, and Oiyrapius, and his son. More 
over, of those boys who wait upon me, I will that none shal 
be sold, but my exeontors may use them, and when they ar , 
grown up, then they shall emanoipnte them if they deserve 
it. I desire too, that my executors will take under their care 
the statues which it has been entrusted to Gryllion to make, 
that when they are made they may be erected in their proper 
places ; and bo too shall the sfatues of ITioanor, and of Pros- 
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uam, which I was iutending to i,'iva Mi 
aad also tliat of tlio tnotlier of Kioaiior. I wiah them also 
to erect iq its pi'oper place the statue of Ariraaestua, whioh 
is already made, that it may be a Memorial of hei', aicce slia 
hiis died ohildleea. I wish them also to dedicate a statue of 
my mother to Ceres at Nemea, or wlierevei' else thej think 
fit. And wherever they bnry me, there I desire that they 
shall also plsoe the bones of Fytliias, liaving taken them up 
from fie plaoa where they now he, as she hei'self er^oiued. 
And I d^ire that Hioonor, as he tie heea preserved, will 
perform the vow which I made on his behalf, aod dedicate 
some figures of animals in stone, tbnr onbita high, to Jnpiter 
the savionr, and Minerva tie savioor, in Sfa^ia " 

And it is said that a gi'eat majiy dishes were found in 
his honse; and that Lycon stated that he used In bathe in a 
bnth of warm oii, and aiterwai'da to aell tlie oil. But aome 
say that he need to place a leather bag of warm oil on his 
stomach. And whenever Le went to bed, he nsed to take a 
brazen ball in his hand, having ai'ranged a bi'azen dish below 
it, HO that, when the ball fell into the dish, he raigbt be awak- 
ened by the noiae. 

The following admirable apophthegms are attributed to him. 

He was once asked, what those who tell lies gain by it; 
" They gain this," said he, " that when they speak the trtitli 
they are not believed." 

On one occasion ho was blamed for giving alnss to a wortli- 
leas man, and he replied, "I did not pity the man, bnt his 
condition." 

He was accustomed continually to aay to his Mends and 
pupils wherever he happened to be, " That eight receives the 
light from the eir which suiTOUiids it, and in hke manner the 
soul receives the liglit from, the aoience." 

Very pften, when he was inveighing againat the Athenians, 
he would say that they had invented both wheat and laws, 
but tiiat tbey used only the -wheat and neglected the laws. 
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It was a saying of his tbat the roots of oducailon were bit- 
ter, l)ut the fruit sweet. 

Onoe lie was asked what grew old most speedily, and lie 
replied, "Gratitude." 

On another oecasion the question was put to him, what 
hope isJ and his answer was, "The dream of a waking 

Diogenea once offered him a dry flg, and as he oonjeclrared 
that if he did not take it the cynic had a witticism ready 
prepared, he accepted it, and then said that Diogenes had 
lost his joke and his fig too ; and another time when he took 
one from him as he offered it, he held it np aa a child does, 
and said, "0 great Diogeaes;" and then he gave it to him 
hack again. 

He used to say tliat there were three things necessary to 
education; natural qiialiScadons, instruction, and practice. 

Having heard tiiat be was abused hy some one, he said, 
"He may beat me too, if he Ukes, in :ny absence." 

He used to say that beauty is the best of all recoramenda- 
Ijons, hut others say that it was Diogenes who ga^e this de- 
aoription of it ; and that Aristotle called beauty, " The gift of 
a fair appearance ;" that Socrates called it " A short-lived 
tyranny;" Plato, "The privilege of nature;" Theophrastas 
"A silent deceit;" Theocritus, "An ivory mischief;" Carnea- 
des, "A sovereignty which stood in need of no gnai-ds." 

On one occasion he was asked how mnoh educated mea 
were superior to those uneducated ; " As mnoh," said he, " bb 
the living are to the dead." 

It was a saying of his tbat education was an ornament ia 
prosperity, and a refuge in adversity. And that those parents 
who gave their children a good education deserve more 
honor than those who merely beget them ; for that the latter 
only enabled the children to live, hut the former gave them 
the power of living welt. 

'When a man boasted in his presence that he was a native 
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of an. illnstrioua city, lie said, " That ia not what one ouglit to 
look at, but whether one is worthy of a gi'eat city," 

He was once asked what a friend is ; and his answer was, 
*' One soul abiding in two bodies." 

It was asayingof his that some men were as sfiagy as if they 
expected to live forever, and some aa extraragant as if they 
expected to die immediately. 

When he waa asked why people like to spend a gi'eat deal 
of their time with handsome people, "That," said he, "la a 
question fit for a blind man to ask." 

The question was once put to him, what he had gained by 
phOosophy; and tke answer he made was this, "That I do 
withont being commanded, what others do trom fear of the 

He was once asked what his diaoiplea onght to do to get on, 
and he replied, " Press on upon those wlio are in front of 
them, and not wait for those who are behind to catch them." 

A chattering fellow, who had been abusing him, said to him, ' 
"Have not I been jeering you properly?" "Not that I 
know of," said he, " for I hare not been listening to yon." 

A man on one occasion reproached him for having given a 
contribution to one who waa not fl good man (for the story 
which I have mentioned before ia also quoted in this way), 
and bis answer waa, "I gave not to the man, bnt to humanity." 

The qnestion was once put to him, how we ought to behave 
to our friends; and the anawer he gave waa, "As we should 
wish our friends to behave to us." 

He used to define justice aa " A virtue of the aoul distribu- 
tive of what each person desaiwed." 

Another of his sayings waa, that education waa the best 
viaticum for old age. 

Pharorinns, in the second book of hia Commentaries, says 
that he waa constantly repeating, " The man who has friends 
lias no fi-icnd," And this sentiment is to be found also in the 
seventh book of the Ethics. 
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AUBELIUS ANTONINUS. 

Tna great and good emperoi', MAjtoua AniiSLirs Antoninus, 
was a man not less distiagnislied by his learning, \visdoin, and 
virtue, than ty his imperial dignity. We shall here consider 
hitn only in the light of a philo8opli6r, and a patron of philos- 

Aurelius, who was born in the year one hundred and 
twenty-one, after having heen. early instruoted in langnagee, 
eloqaenco, and liberal arts, followed the natural bias of his ge- 
nius, in devoting lumseif to the study of philosopiiy under 
Sextus Junins, and other professors of the Stoic school. At 
the same time he omitted no opportunity of aoquaiating him- 
self with the t«nets of other sects. At twelve years of age he 
foiflooli the common pursuits and amusements of childhood, and 
Gaumed the habit of a Stoic philosopher. In order to innre 
himself to the hardiness of the Stoic character, he used to 
sleep upon the ground, with no ot!ier covering than his cloak ; 
and it was witlj great difficulty tliat his mother prevwled 
upon liim to make use of a leathern couch. So great was the 
respect which he always retaioed for his preceptors, that he 
honored their memory with statues, and kept their busts, or 
poi-traita, in Jits domestic temple. 

The accomplishments and vU-tuea of this excellent youth rec- 
ommended him to tlie favor of the emperor Adrian, who con- 
ducted him rapidly through the. several stages of advance- 
ment, and who appoint«d Antoninns Pins his snooesaor upon 
the espresa condition that Aurehus should' be nest in success- 
ion. Aurelius, far fi'om being elated with these honora, upon 
his removal from bis father's house to the emperor's discovered 
great reluctance, and expressed sti'ong apprehensions of the 
difBcultJes and hazards of government. After his advance- 
ment, he continued to ti'eat his parents with the same respect, 
and to pay the same regard to their advice and authority, as 
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he liad before always doue. S"or did he bii&i' tiie eugagc- 
ments or avocations of Iiis higli etation to dirert him from the 
prOBeontioa of his studies. TJnder the dii'eotion of ApoUonins 
the Ohaloidian, a Stoio philosopher, he studied philosoplij as 
the foandation of policy, in order to qualify himself for the 
offices of goverament. 

Daring the life of Antonimia Pins, that emperor was greatly 
asisisted in tlie affaire of govei-nment by Auielins, who gave 
him erery possible proof of probity, fidelity, and affection. 
After the death of the emperor, whicJi happened in the year 
one hundred and sixty-one, Marcus Anrelina Antoninus was, 
witb the unanimous oonourreaoe of the senate and the people, 
advanced to the pmiile ; and through the whole course of his 
reign heezeroiaed his power under the direction of philosophy, 
and by his justice and clemency obtained the general love of 
his subjectii. 

It is much to be lamented that the mild and gentle spirit 
whioli this ejnperor unquestionably possessed should, with re- 
spect to the Christians, have bo far yielded to the importunity 
of mfcrior governors, and the tumultuous complaints of the 
people, that io several provinces, particularly in Gaul, he per- 
mitted them to be harassed by persecution. Perhaps, too, 
that false notion of the character and conduct of the Chris- 
tnns, which led him, with mauy others, to mistake their 
meiitoiious perseverance for culpable obstinacy, might have 
some share in producing those severitiea which were con- 
tinued thiough his whole reign. 

An invasion from the north having been, not without great 
difticultj, lepelled, the emperor devoted his attention to the 
institution of useful laws, and the correction of civil and moral 
disorders He never failed to give encouragement to such as 
distinguished tbeniselves by their talents or merit, and to rec- 
ommend the stirioteat morality by his own esample. Whilst 
be na^ indefatigable in bis attention to public atfairs, lie filled 
up every hour of leisure with philosophical studies. He auf- 
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fared no material iacideut to pass witliont wilting suoh reflec- 
tions upon it as might serve to establish in the mind the habit 
of Tirtuous fortitude. This praotice produced those Meditations, 
■which are <leaei"vedlj reckoned among the most YslQahle re- 
innins of Stoic pliilosophy. Modesty, and hamanity, the fairest 
fruits of wisdom, were virtnee peculiai'ij conspicuous in the 
character of this amiable prince. He despised flattery, refused 
magoifloent titles, and would suffer no temples or altai-s fo be 
erected in honor of his name. When the rebellion in Syria 
■WHS suppressed, and the head of Anlus Cassias, the loader of 
the revolt, was brought to Rome, the emperor received it 
with manifest tokens of regret, and ordered it to be buried. 

During an interval of peace, Aurelins took a journey to 
Alliens. His route w^ marked with actions worthy of Ilia 
character; and when he ai'nved at the anoieut seat of tie 
Muses, he gave many welcome proofs of his love of learning 
and philoBopiiy, by appointing public professors, liberally en- 
dowing the sohoolSj conferring honors upon persons of distin- 
guished merit, and performing other aolB of imperial manifi- 

Eetuming to Rome, the emperor retired to Lavinium, wiii 
the deaign of devoting himself to Ms favorite studies. But 
after a short interval, an irruption of Scythians, and other 
Northern people, obliged him to lead his forces against them. 
ITrom this expedition he returned victorious ; but, iii his way 
home, he was seized at Vienna with a mortal disease. Aure- 
lins met his end with great firmness ; expressing, in the trne 
spirit of Stoicism, indifference to life, and contempt of death. 
He died in tlie sixtieth year of his age. 

Through his whole life, this illusti'ious philosopher exhibited 
a shining example of Stoic equanimity. His countenance re- 
mained unaltered by any emotions of joy or sorrow ; he never 
suffered himself to be elated by victoi-y, or depressed by de- 
feat. The severity which the philosophical system he ea- 
poiiaed was adapted to cherish, was, nevertheless, happily 
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chastised oj an iniiiite benevolence of heavt ; and it is doscr- 
Yedlj I'epi'esented as his higliost praise, that he waa ahle, 
by tlie united influence of his precepts and esample, to make 
bad citizens good, and the good still better. 



AVEEEOES. 

Of all t!ie Arabian philosophers and physicians, the most 
celebrated was AverroSs, a philosopher whom Cbmtians as 
well aa Arabians esteemed equal, if not superior, to Aristotle 
himself. Averroes whs born about the middle of the twelfth 
(lentury, of a nobie family at Oordnba, the capital of the Sar- 
acen tloraicions in Spain. He was eai'ly instmoted in the 
Islflmiljo law, and, after the usual manner of the Arabian 
schools, united with the study of Mahometan theology that of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. Tliese studies he pursued under 
Thopliail, and became a follower of the sect of the Aeharitea. 
Under Avenzoar he studied the science of medicine, and under 
Ibna-Saig he made himself master of the mathematjcal sci- 
ences. Thus qualified, he was chosen, upon his father's 
demise, to the chief magistracy of Oorduba. The fame of his 
extraordinary erudition and talents soon afterwards reached 
the Oaliph Jacob Al-Mansor, king of Maaritania, the third of 
the Almohadean dynasty, who had built a maguiflceut school 
at Morocco; and that prince appointed him supreme magis- 
trate and priest of Morocco and all Mauritania, allowing him 
still to retain his former honors. Having left a temporary 
substitute at Oorduba, he went to Morocco, and remained 
tJiere till he had appointed, through the kingdom, judges well 
skilled in the Mahometan law, and settled the wliole plan of 
administration ; after which he returned home, and resumed 
his offices. 

This rapid advancement of Aycrroes brought upon Iiim the 
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envy of his rivals at Oorduba, and they conspired to lodge an 
aooosation against him, for aa heretical desertion of the trne 
Kaliometan faith. For this purpose, they engaged several 
young persons among their dependents, to apply to him for 
insti'uotiou in philosophy. Averroea, who was easy of access, 
and always desirous of eominnnioating knowledge, complied 
with their reqneat, and thus fell iuto the snare which had 
been laid for him. Hia new pupils were very induatriooa in 
taking minutes of eveiy tenet or opinion advanced by then- 
preceptor, which appeared to contradict the established sys- 
tem of Mahometan theology. These minutes they framed 
into a charge of heresy, and attested npon oath that they had 
been fairly taken from hia hps. The charge was signed by a 
huodred witnesses. The Oaliph listened to the aceosation, 
and punished Averroes, by declaring hira Letfirodox, oonfls- 
oatiag hia goods, and commanding him for the future to reside 
among the Jews, who inhabited the preoincfs of Oorduba, 
where he remained an object of general persecntion and ob- 
loquy. Even the boys in the streets pelted him with Btones 
when he went np to the mosque in the city to perform his 
devotions. Hia pupil, Maimonides, that he might not be un- 
der the neceaaty of violating the laws of frfendship and grati- 
tude, by joining the general cry agMnst Averroes, left Oor- 
duba. From this unpleasant situation Averroes at last found 
means to escape. He fled to Fez; but he had been there 
only a few days, when he was discovered by the magistrate, 
and committed to prison. The report of hia flight from Oor- 
duba was soon carried to the king, who immediately called a 
council of divines and lawjera, to determine in what manner 
this heretic should be treated. The members of tho council 
were not agreed in opinion. Some strenuously maintained, 
that a man who held opiniona so contrary to the law of the 
prophet deserved death. Others thought that mnch mischief,- 
ariang from the dissatisfaction of those among the infidels 
who were inclined to favor him, might be avoided, bj only 
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requiring from the culprit a public penance and recantation 
of ]jis errors. Tlio milder opinion prevailed, and Averroes 
was brought out of prison to the gate of the mosque, and 
placed upon the upper step, with his head hare, at tlie time 
of public prayers, and every one, as he passed into the mosclue, 
was allowed to spit upon his face. At the close of the ser- 
vice, the judge, with his attendants, came to the philosopher, 
and asked him whether he repeated of his heresies. Ho ac- 
knowledged hia penitence, and was dismissed without further 
punishment. With the permission of the king, Averroes re- 
turned to Corduha, where he esperienoed all the miseries of 
poverty and contempt. In process of time, the people Ijecanie 
dissatisfied with the regent who had succeeded AveiToes, and 
petitioned the king that tlieir former governor might be re- 
stored. Jacob Al-Mansor, not dai'ing to show sucli indulgence 
to one who had been infamous for heresy, without the con- 
sent of the priesthood, called a general assembly, in which it 
was debated, whether it would be consistent with the safety 
of religion, and the honor of tlie law, that Averroes should 
be restored to the government of Oorduba. The delibera- 
IJon. tenninated in favor of the penitent heretic, and he was 
restored, by the royal mandate, to all his former honors. 
Upon this fortunate change in his affairs, Averroes removed 
to Morocco, where he remained till his death, which happen- 
ed, aa some say, in the year 1195, or, according to others, in 
1206. 

AveiTOes is highly celebrated for his peraonal virtues. He 
practiced the most il^d temperance, eating only, o 
day, the plMueat food. So indefatigable ■was ' ■ ■ • 
the pursuit of science, that he often passed whole nights in 
study. In liis judicial capacity, he disehai'ged his duty with 
great wisdom and integrity. His humanity would not per- 
mit him to pass the sentence of death upon any oiiminal. He 
left this painfol office to his deputies. He possessed so great 
a, degree of self-command and patient lenity, that when one 
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of bia enemies, in the midst of a public discourse, sent a ser- 
vant to him to wliisper some abnsiye language in his eat, lie 
took no otter notace of what paused tlian if it had been a 
secrot message of bnainess. The next day the servant re- 
turned, and puhlidj begged pardon of Averroea for the 
affront he had offered him ; npon which Aven'oea only 
appeared diapleased that his patient endurance of injuriea 
should be brought into public notice, and dismissed the 
servant with a gentle caution, never t« offer tliat insult ta 
another, which had in the present instance passed unpunish- 
ed. Averroea spent a great part of hia wealth in liberal do- 
nations to learned men, without making any distinction be- 
tween hia friendd and his enemies ; for which his apology 
was, that in giving to his friends and relations, he only fol- 
lowed the dictates of Nature ; but in giving to hia enemiea 
he obeyed the commands of Tirtue. With uncommon abili- 
ties and learning, Averroes united great affability and urbanity 
of manners. He may be justly regarded as one of the 
greatest men of his age. 



iVIOEHNA 



AviCKNKi, or Ibn-Sina, was bom nt Bochara in the year 
9T8. His firat preceptor was Abu-Abdalla, a philosopher, 
whom his father engaged to instruct him in his own house; 
concerning whom Avicenna says, that he taught him the 
terms of logic, hut w&s unaoijuainted with the nature of the 
art. Before he anlved at his eighteenth year, Avicenna, 
more, as it Beeiiis, through his own industry than by the as- 
sistance of preceptors, became well read in languages, in the 
Islamitio law, and in the sciences. In order, however, to 
render himself a more perfect master of the sublime doctrines 
of philosophy, and the subtle questions of dialectics, he be- 
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came a student in tlie soliool of Bagdat. Here lie pi'oseoiited 
his studies with indefatigable industry, but at the same time 
■with a. ianatioal spirit aoai-cely cousistent with manly sense 
and sound judgment. When he was perplesed with any log- 
ical <iueation, or cotdd not discover a proper middle term for a 
syllogism, he nsed to repair to the mosque, and poured out 
prayers for divine illnmioatjon; after which he fancied that 
the arguments and proofs he had sought were commuiiioated 
to him in his sleep. 

As was usual among the philosophers of Bagdat, Avicennn 
united with the study of philosophy the practice of medicine ; 
and he soon acquired such a degree of reputation, that the 
caliph consnlted him with respect to Lis son, in a case which 
perplexed the physicians of the court. His prescription suc- 
oeeded, and the sacoeas obtained him admission to the court, 
and access to the library of the prince. From this time he 
continued to prosecute his studies witli diligence, and to prac- 
tise medicine with gi'eat applause. Dming this tide of pros- 
perity, Avicenna had no small degree of influence in puhlio 
affah's, and rapidly increased his possessions. An unfortunate 
circumstance, however, suddenly turned tlie cun-ent of his 
fortune, and removed him from the court to a piison, T!ie 
soltan Jasochhagh proposing to send his nephew as liis repre- 
sentative into tiie native country of Avioenna, the young 
prince obtained the sultan's permission to take Avioenna with 
Lim, as his companion and physician. The sultan was, not 
long afterwards, informed that the yoang prince, with his 
brother, was meditating a rebellion. Upon this, he immedi- 
ately sent secret orders to Avicenna, to take off the leader of 
the conspiracy by poison. The philosopher had too much 
fldehty to his master to fulfil the commission, but at the same 
time, through caution or feai', chose to conceal the order fi-om 
the young prince. But when Avicenna's master became, by 
some unknown means, acquaint«d with the sultan's design 
gainst his life, ha was so highly offended with Avioenna for 
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his dishoiieat reserve, in not communicating to him so importr 
ant a oircnmstaaoe, that he ordered him to be Imprisoned. 
Avicenna endeavored to juatifj himself, by pleading that he 
had concealed the sultan's order, fi'oni tlie hope of preventing 
those misohiefe which he foresaw must liave arisen from the 
diaooTery, The prince, however, suffered him to remain in 
prison from this time to hia death, wliioh he is said to have 
hoEtene<l by incontinence. He died in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. 



BELTJ8. 

TuEjiE are those "vho ascribe the invention of Astronomy 
to Belns. Pliny says, there ia yet standing the temple of Ju- 
piter Belus ; lie waa tie inventor of the science of the stars. 
Alion gives the following relation r Xerses, son of Darius, 
waking up the monument of ancient Belus, foniiil an tirn of 
glass, in which his dead body lay in oil; but the urn was not 
full ; it wanted a hand-breadth of the t«p. West the urn 
there was a little pillow, on which it waa written that whoso- 
ever should open the sepulchre, and did not fill op the nrn, 
should have ill fortmie ; which Xerses reading, grew afraid, 
and commanded that they should ponr oil into it with all 
speed ; notwithstanding it was not filled. Then he command- 
ed to pour into it a second time ; but neither did it increase 
at all thereby. So that at last, failing of success, he gave 
over, and, shutting up the monument, departed very sad. 
IJ'or did the event foi'etold by the pillow deceive him ; for he 
led an army of fifty myriads against Greece, where he re- 
ceived a gi'cat defeat, and returning home, died miserably, 
being murdered by his own son, in the night-time, abed To 
this Belus, Semiramis, his daughter, erected a temple in the 
middle of Babylon, which was exceedingly high ; and by the 
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help thereof the Chaldeans, who addicted themselves to coq- 
teraplation of the stars, did exactly observe their rising aud 



BIAS. 

Bias, who stands at the head of the seven wise men, was a 
citizen of Priene. Some say that he was the moat wealthy 
man in the city, bat oUiera that he was only a settler. He 
ransomed some Measenian maidens, who had heeij taken pris- 
oners, educated them as his own daughters, gave tliem dow- 
ries, and then sent tliem hack to their fathei" in Messina. 
When the tripod was found which hore the insci'iption, "For 
tJio wise," Saljrua says that the damsels (but others say it waa 
their father) came into tlie assembly, and sdd tlmt Bias was 
the wise man, recounting what lie had done to them ; and so 
the tripod was sent to him. But Bias, when he saw it, said 
that it waa Apollo who was " the Wise," and consequently 
"could not receive the ti-ipod. 

But othei's say that he conaecrftted it at Thehea to Hercules, 
because he himself waa a descendant of tlie Thebans, who had 
sent a colony (o Priene, as Phsnodicus relates. It is said also 
than when Alyattes was besieging Priene, Bias fattened up 
two mules, and drove them into his camp ; and that the king, 
seeing the condition that the mules were in, was astonished at 
tiieir lieing able to spaie food to keep the brnte beasts so well, 
and so he de^red to make peace with tbem, and sent an am- 
bassador to them. On this Bias, having made some heaps of 
sand, and put corn on the top, showed them to the convoy ; 
and Alyattea, hearingfrom him what he had seen, made peace 
with the people of Priene ; aud then, when he sent to Bias, de- 
siring him to come quickly to him, "Tell Alyattes, from me," 
he replied, " to eat onions ;" — which is the same as if lie had 
said, "go and weep." 
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It :3 said tliat lie was very energetii; and eloquent when 
pleading canaes; bnt that he always resei'ved his talents foi" 
the right side. la reference to which Demodicus of Aleriua 
uttered the following enigmatical aaying— "If yonarea jndge, 
give a Prienian decision." AndHipponas says, "More esoel- 
lent in hia deciaiona than Bias of Priene." Sow he died in. 

HaTing pleaded a cause for some one when he waa eieeed- 
ingly old, after he had finished speaking, he leaned hack with 
his head on the bosom of his daughter's son ; and after the 
advocate on the opposite side had spofeen, and the judges had 
gi7eii their decision in favor of Bias's client, when, the oonrt 
broke up he was found dead on hia grandson's bosom. And 
the dty bnried him in tie gi-eatest magniflcenco, and pnt over 
him this inscription — 

Beneath this Wne liea Bias, who was horn 

la Uie inuslriona Prienian titnd, 

And we ourselves have also written an epigram on him — 
Here Bins lies, whom, when l&e hoary snow 
Had crowned hia agedtemplea, Mereury 

In hia child's nrina, repoa'd in IssUng: Bleep. 

He also wrote about two thousand verses on Ionia, to show 
in what matter a man might best arrive at happineae; and of 
all his poetical sayings these have the greatest i-eputatioa: — 
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He used also to say that that man was nnfortunate who 
could not support misfortune ; and that it is a disease of tii© 
irand to desire what was impossible, and to have no regard 
for the misfortunes of othera. Being asked what was difficult, 
he aaid — " To bear a change of fortune for the worse with 
magnamity," Once he was on a Yoyage with some impious 
men, and the vessel was overtaken by a stonn ; so they began 
to invoke the assistance of tlie Gods; on which hes^d, "Hold 
your tongues, leat they should find out that you are in this 
ship." When he was asked by an impious man what piety was, 
he made uo reply; and when his questioner demanded the 
reason of his silence, he said, " I am silent because you are 
putting questions about tilings with wiiich you have no oon- 
cern." Being asked what was pleasant to men, he replied, 
"Hope." It was a saying of his that it was more agreeable 
to dewde between enemies than between iiiends ; for that of 
ftiends, one was sure tti become an enemy to !iim; but that 
of enemies, one was sure to beoome a friend. When the ques- 
tion was put to liim, what a man derived pleasure in while he 
was doing, he said, " While acquiring gain." He used to say, 
too, that men ought to calculate life both as if they were 
fated to live a long and short time; and that they ought to 
love one another as if at a futm-e time they would come to 
hate one another ; for that most men were wicked. He used 
also to give the following pieces of advice; — Choose the 
course which yon adopt with deliberation; but when you 
have adopted it, then persevere in it with firmness. Do not 
speak fast, for that shows folly. Love prudence. Speak of 
the Gods as they are. Do not praise au undeserving man be- 
cause of his riches. Accept of things having procured them 
by persuasion, and not by force. Whataver good fortune be- 
falls you, attribute it to the Gods. Cherish wisdom as a means 
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of travelling from youca to old age, foi' it is mote laatiiig Qina 
any otbei' possesaion. The gi-eatest infelicity is not to bo able 
to endure niisfovtunes patiently. Great minds alone can bear 
a sndden. reverse of fortune, Tlia moat pleasant state ia to be 
always gaining. Be not nnmindfnl of the miseries of others. 
If you ai's handsome, do handsome things. If you are de- 
formed, supply tlie defects of nature by jonr virtues. Many 
men are dishonest, therefore iove yonr friend with caution, for 
he may hereafter become your enemy. 

Duiing an invasion, whilst every one about lain was i,ollect- 
ing his most valuable effects, and preparing loi flight, oue of 
his fi-iends observing with surprise that he took no pains to 
presei've anything, asked him the I'eason; Bias rephed, "I 
carry all mj treflaures with me." 



BION, 

BioN was a native of the country around Borjsthenes ; 
but as to who his parents were, and to what circamatauces it 
was owing that he applied himself to the study of phUosoplLy, 
we know no more than what he himself told Antigonus. For 
when Antigonus asked him; — 

lie, knowing that he had been misrepresented to tne king, said 
to him, " My father was a freedman, who used to wipe his 
mouth with his sleeve," (by which he meant that he used to 
sell salt flah.) " As to his race, he was a native of the dis- 
tiict of the Boryathenes ; having no countenance, but only a 
brand in his face, a token of the bitter cruelty of his master. 
My mother was such a woman as a man of that condition 
might marry, taken out of a brothel. Tlien, my father being 
ia arrears to the tax-gatherers, was sold with all bis family, 
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UQd with me among thorn; and fts I was young and good 
looking, a oertwn orator purchased me, and when he died he 
left me everjtliiag. And I, having bnrnt all his hooks, and 
torn up all hia papers, came to Athens, imd applied myself to 
the study of philosophy : — 



This is all that I can tell you of myeelf; so that Persjens and 
Philonidea may give up telling these stories about me, and 
you may judge of me on my own merits." 

Biott was truly a man of great versatility, and a Tei-y subtle 
philosopher, and a man who gave all who chose gi-eat oppor- 
tunities of practising philosophy. In some respects he was of 
8 gentle disposition, and Yeiy mnch Indmed to indulge in 
vanity. 

He left behiud him many memorials of himself in the way 
of writings, and also many apoththegras full of useful senti- 
ments. As, for instance, once when he was reproved for 
having Mled to charm a yoiing man, he replied, " You cannot 
possibly draw up cheese with a hook before it has got hard," 
On another occasion, !ie was asked who was the most miser- 
able of men, and replied, "He who has set his heart on the 
greatest prosperity." When lie was asked whether it was 
advisable to man-y, (for this answer also is attiibuted fo him,) 
he replied, "If you marry an ugly woman you will have a 
panishment (pome), and if a handsome woman yon will have 
one that is common" (koine). He called old age " a port tq^ 
shelter one fiom misfortune;" and aocoi'dingly, he said that 
every one fled to it. He siud that "glory was the mother of 
years;" that "beanty was a good which concerned others 
rather than one's self;" that " riches were the sinews of busi- 
ngs." To a man who had squandered his estate he said, 
"The earth swallowed up Amphiarans, but yoa have swal- 
lowed up the earth." Another sayiug of hia was, that it was 
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a great evil not to be able to beai' evil. And he condemned 
those wlio burnt the dead aa thoagh tliaj felt nothing, and 
then mocked them as though they did feel. And he was 
always saying that it was hetter to put one's own hediity at 
the disposal of another, than to covet fJie heauty of others; 
for that one whc did so was injuring both his body and his 
aoal. And he used to blame Socrates, saying, that if he de- 
rived no advantage from Aldbiades he was foolish, and if he 
never derived any advantage from him, he then deserved no 
ci'edit. He used to say that the way to the shades below was 
easy, and accordingly, that people went there with their eyes 
shut. He used to blame Alcibiades, saying, that while he 
was a boy he seduced husbands from their wives, and when 
he had become a young man he sednced the wives from their 
husbands. While most of the Athenians at Rhodes practised 
rhetoric, he himself used to give lectures on philosophical 
subjects; and to one who blamed him for this he said, "I 
have bought wheat, and I sell barley." 

It was a saying of his that the inhabitants of the shades 
below would be more punished if they can-ied water in buck- 
ets that were whole, than in snoh as were bored. To a chat- 
tering fellow, who was soliciting him for aid, he said, " I will 
do what is sufficient for you, if you wiL send deputies to me, 
and forbear to come yourself." Once when he was at sea, 
in the company of some wicked men, he fell into the hands 
of pirates; and when the rest said, "We are raidone, if we 
are fenown." "Bnt I," said he, "am undone if we are not 
known." He nsed to say that self-conceit was the enemy 
f a rich man who was mean and niggardly, 
"That man does not possess his estate, but his estate 
He used to say that stingy men took care 
of their property as if it were their own, but derived no ad- 
vantage from it, as if it belonged fe other people. Another 
of his sayings was, that young men ought to display courage, 
but that old men ought to be distinguished for prudence. 
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And that prudence was as much superior to the other virtues 
as sight was to the other senses. And that it was not right 
to speafc of old age, at which eveiy one is desirous to aiTive. 
To an enyioua man who was looking glooinj, he said, "I 
know not whether it is because some inisfortime has happen- 
ed to jou, or Bome good fortune to some one else." One 
thing that he used to say waa, that a mean estraotion was a 
had companion to freedora of speech. For; — 



And another was, that " wo ought to iieep our friends, what- 
ever sort of people they may he, so that we may not seem 
to have been intimate with wicked mec, or to have aban- 
doned good men." 

Very early in his career he abandoned the school of the 
Academy, and at the same IJine became a disciple of Crates. 
Then lie passed over to the sect of the Cynics, taking their 
coai-ee cloalt and wallet. For what else could ever have 
changed his nature into one of such apathy ? After that he 
adopted the Theodoiean piiaciples, having beiome a disuple 
of Theodoiua the Atheist, who was used to emjlty every 
Itmd ot leaaonmg in suppoit of his sjstem of philosophy 
After leaving him he became ft pupil of Tlieophrist is, the 
Peripatetic 

He was very fond ot theatiical enterlammenfs, and very 
skillul in distracting his hearera h'\ excitiug a laugh giving 
things disparaging names And because he used to avail 
himself ot everj species of leasomng, they lelate that Ere- 
tosthenes said that Bion was the first per on who had 
clothed philosophy m a flowery lobe He lias al^o very in 
gemous m parodying p^sagei and adapting them to i,ui,um 
stantBS as they arose And h.e lestcd on everv pait rf mnaio 
and gecmetiy Ho wi» a mm oi %erj eipeiisiyc habits 
and on that account hi, nsed to g> liom aty to tify, and 
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at times lie would confine the m >st amazing doyiccs. Ac- 
coi-diogly, in Ehodes, be peisuaded tlie sfulora to pnt on the 
liabilimects of philosophioal studeuts, ■icd follow hira about ; 
and then he made himself coaBpii-uoui hy entering tlie gjni- 
nasiuin with his train ot followeis He Wfla oecuatomed 
also to adopt young men as his sons, in order to derive assist 
anoe from them in his pleasures, and to he protected by 
flieir affection for him. But lie was a very selfish man, and 
very fond of quoting tlie saying, " The property of friends 
lis common ;" owing to which it ia said tliat no one is spoken 
of as a disciple of his, though so many men attended his 
school. And lie maile some vei-y shameless; accordingly, 
Belion, one of his intimate acquaintances, ia reported to have 
said once to Menedemns, " So Menodemns constantly spends 
the evening with Bion, and I see no harm in it." He used 
also to talk with great impiety to those who conversed 
with him, having derived his opiuions on this subject from 
Theodoras . 

At a later period he became afflicted with disease, as the 
people of Ohalcia said.for he died there. Hewa*! persuaded to 
wear amulete and charms, and to sliow his repentance for the 
insults that he had offered to the Gods. Bat he suffered fear- 
ftdly for want of proper people to attend him, until Antigouus 
Bent him two servants. And he followed him in a litter, as 
Pharorfnus relates in his TJnivei-sal History. And the circum- 
stances of his death we have onraelves spoken of in the follow- 
ing lines : — 
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ALAS" US. 

Calahus was of tlie sect of Gyirmosophisfs, called Braoh- 
raan. The Braohtoans were all of one ti-ibe. Fi'om. the time 
of thdr bii-di they were put under gaardiana, and, as they 
grew up, had a siicceasion of instructors They were m a state 
of pnpilage till thirty-six years of age; otter whidi they were 
allowed to live more at large, to wear fine Uaen and gold 
rings, to lire upon the flesh of animals Dot employed in labor, 
and to marry as many wires as they pleased Otheis anb- 
initted, through their whole lives, to stiioter diioipline, and 
passed their days upon the hanka of the Ganges with no other 
food than fi'uits, lierbs, and milt. The Sam-meeans were a 
society fbrmed of those who voluntai'ily devoted themselves 
to (he sfrady of divine wisdom. They gave np all private prop- 
erly, and committed their children to the care of the state, 
and their wives to the protection of their relations. They 
were supported at the public espenae, and spent their time in 
contemplation, in conversation on divine subjects, or in acta 
of religion. A woudei-fnl cireurastance is related concerning 
these philosophers ; that irequently, without any apparent 
8" 
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reason from ill health or raiafortanes, tliey formed a resolution 
to quit the worW, and, when they had oommunioated their 
idtention to theiv friends, immediately, without any express- 
ions of regret on the one side, or of apprehension on the 
other, threw themselves into a Are which they had them- 
selves prepared for the oocasion. There was another sect, 
called the Hyloheons, who lived entirely in forests, npon 
leaves and wild frnite, wore no other clothing than the hark 
of trees, and practised the severest abstinence of every kind. 

From this account of the Indian Gynmosophista, it is easy 
to perceive that they were more distingnislied by severity of 
manners than by the cultivation of science, and that they more 
reseinbled inodei-n monies than ancient philosophers. 

In a eonferetjce which was held with Onesicritus, OaJanus, 
when he saw Alexander's messengers clothed with fine linen 
garments, and elegantly adorned, langhed at tlieir effeminacy, 
and requested them, if they ■« 
with the Brachmana, to lay ai 
them, recline tipon the naked 
when he foand the infirmities of age coming upon him, he de- 
voted himself to volontary deatli, and ascending the funeral 
pile, said, " Happy hour of departure fi-om life, in which, as it 
happened to Hercnles, after the mortal body is bm'nca, the 
soul shall go forth into light!" 



OALTISIUS TAURUS. 

CiLVisros TAmnie flourished under the reign of Antoninus 
Pins. He is mentioned as a Platonist of some note. Among 
his pupils was Aulua Gellins, a man of various learning, who 
has preserved several speeimens of his preceptor's method of 
philosophizing. He examined all sects, but pi-eferred the Pla- 
tonic, in which he had at least the merit of avoiding the infoc- 



to hold any c 
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tioii of tliat spirit of confnaion, wMoIi at this period seized al- 
mogt the whole body of tlie philosophers, especially those of the 
Platonic school. He lived at Athens, nnd taught, not iu the 
schools, hut at his table. A. Gellius, who was frequently one 
of his guests, and whose Nbetis AtUccB, "Attic Evenings," ai'e 
doubtless maoh indebted to these philosophical entertainmenta, 
gives the following aoujuntof the mannei in which they weie 
condnoted: "Taurus, the philo^'Opher, commonly iDvited a 
select number of his fiiends to a trugal snpper, consistme of 
lentils, and a gourd, cut into small pieces upon an earthen 
dish; and during theiep^'it philosoplucal conveisation upon 
various topics was introduced His oonstatit disciples, whom 
he called his family, weie expected to contnbute then ahnie 
towards the smalt expense which attended these simple re 
pasts, in which intere''ting conveisation "iupplied the place of 
luiurions provision. Eiery one c^me famished iMth some 
new subject of inquiry, which hs was allowed in his turn to 
propose, and which, daring a limited time, was debated. The 
subjects of discussion, in these conversations, were not of the 
more serious and irapoi-tant kind, but such elegant questions 
as might afford an agreeable exercise of the faculties in the 
momenta of convivial enjoyment ; and these Taurus afterwards 
frequently illustrated more at large with sound erudition." 



CATO. 

Cato the younger was a Stoic in opinion and character. 
He is called Oato of Utica from the last memorable scene of 
his life. From his childhood he discovered in his eoantenance 
and language, and even in his sports, an infiesihle spirit. He 
had such a natural gravity of aspect, that his features were 
scarcely ever relaxed into a smile. He was seldom angi'v, but 
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■when provoked was not without diffleulty appeased. In atv 
qtiiring leai'ning, lie was slow of perception, bul; hia memory 
liiithftilly retained whatever it received. Beicg in earJy life 
elected to tlio office of a jlamen of Apollo, lie made choice of 
Antipater, a Tyrian, of the Stoic sect, as his preceptor in 
morals and jurisprudence, that in liis sacred chai-actar he 
might exhibit an example of tlie most rigid virtue. His lan- 
gnnge, hoth in private and puWic, waa a true image of hia 
mind, free from all affectation of novelty or elegance; plsun, 
concise, and somewhat harsh ; enliyened with atroltes of genius, 
■which could not he heai'd without pleasure. He inured him- 
self to endure, without iiyary, the exti'cmeiS of heat and cold. 
To express his contempt of effeminate and luxurious manners, 
he refused to wear the purple robe whioh belonged fo his 
rank, and often appeared in public without his tunic, and 
■with his feet uncovered ; and this he did, not tor the sake of 
attracting admiration, but to teach hia fellow-citizeiis that a 
■wise man ought to be ashamed of nothing which is not in it- 
self shameful. 

In the civil war, Oato carried his virtues with him into mili- 
tary life, and exhibited before his fellow oommandei-s an exam- 
ple of unusual moderation, sobriety, and magnanimity. Whilst 
he was in Macedonia, in the capacity of military tribune, it hap- 
pened that his brother Ciepio, ■whom he had always loved, 
perished in shipwreck. Oato, upon this occasion, forgot his 
Stoical principles, and so far yielded to the impulse of nature, 
as to embrace, with many tears and lamentations, the dead 
body which had been cast upon the shore, and to bury it with 
splendid sepuloliral honors. So difficult is it, by any artificial 
discipline of philosophy, to subdue the feelings of nature. 
During his residence in Greece, Cato having heard of an emi- 
nent Stoic, Atbenodorus Oordyliones, who had rejected the 
proffered friendship of several princes, and was now passing 
hia old age in retirement at Pergamus, resolved if possible to 
make him his friend ; and, as he had no hopes of succeeding 
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by messiigc, undertook for this sole purpose a voyage into 
Asia. TTpon the interview, Atbenodorus foaud in Oato a sonl 
so congenial witi: lii? own, that he was easily prevailed upon 
to accoinpany him. into Greece, and, after the term of Cato'a 
military serriue was expired, to reside with him, as hia compan- 
ion and friend, at Eome. Cato boasted of this aoquisitioii more 
than of all his military exploits. After his retm-n, he devoted 
hia time either to the society of Athenodorua, and his other 
pjiilosophical frieads, or to the service of his fellow-citizena in 
the forum. 

When Cato had, by diligent study, guaiifled Jiimaelf for the 
duties of magistracy, he accepted of the ofScs of questor. He 
corrected the abuses of this important trust, Trhicli negligence 
or dishonesty had introduced, and by hia upright and steady 
administration of justice merited the highcat applause. In 
every other capacity he manifested the same inviolable 
regai-d to ti'utli and integrity. Whilst he was engaged in the 
bnsinesB of the senate, he was indefatigable in the disohai^ 
of hia senatorial duty; and oven when he was among hia 
philosophical Mends at hia farm in Lucania he never inter- 
rupted his attention to the' welfare of the state. It w^ during 
a recess of this kind that he discovered the danger which 
threatened the republic from the machinations of Metellus ; 
and, with a truly patriotic spirit, he instantly determined that 
private enjoyment should give way to public duty. That he 
might be in a capacity to oppose witli effect the deaigna of 
Metellus, he offered himself candidate for the office of Tribune 
of the people ; and being chosen, esecuted the office (notwith- 
standing the illibei-al jests which Oicero, incoi'sistently enough 
with his general professions aud character on thii occasion 
cast upon his Stoical Tirtue) with a degree of p b y Andor 
and indejien deuce, which fully established the p bl c opm on 
of his supei'ior merit. 

At a period when the Komau affairs e e n tl e ntmost 
confusion, and powerful factious were p atedly fo med 
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against the state, Osito, withstood tha assaults whbh were 
made opon liberty by Marcellas, Pouipey, Coasar, and others, 
■with Buch a firm and resolute adherence to the principles of 
public Tirtne, that no apprehension of danger to himself or 
his family could ever indnce him to listen to any proposal 
wliich implied a treacherous desertion of his country. Whilst 
some were snpporting the interest of Osesar, and others that 
of Pompey, Cato, himself a host, withstood ihem both, and 
convinced them that there was another interest still existing — 
that of the state. When he saw that the necessity of the 
times requii-ed it, in order that, of two impending evils, the 
least might be chosen, he persuaded the senate to create Pom- 
pey sole consul, that, if possible, he might crush the growing 
power of Otesar, which threateoed destraction to the freedom 
of the republic. It was with this design alone that, npon 
Cesar's approach towards Eome, he declared himself on the 
side of Pompey, and that he afterwards became a companion 
of his flight, and at the head of an army supported hia cause. 
The same public spirit afterwards prompted Mm to endeavor 
to save his country from the last exti'emities of civil war by 
proposing a reconciliation between the contending powei-s. 
And when Pompey treated the proposal with neglect, and 
seemed to distrust the adviser, Cato, still trne to the cause of 
freedom, at tjie battle of Dyrraohinm roused the languid spirit 
of the soldiers by an animated address ; but afterwards when, 
in tlie course of the engagement, he saw his countrymen 
butchering one another, he bitterly lamented the thtal effecfa 
of ambition. 

After tie battle of Pharsalia, which at once cut off the 
hopes of Pompey, Oato, with a small band of select friends, 
and fifteen cohorte, of which Pompey had given him the com- 
mand, still attempted to support the expiring canse of liberty. 
His deteiToination was to follow Pompey into Egypt, and 
there share his fate; hut when he arrived upon the African 
coast, he was met bj" Sestus, Pompey's younger son, who in- 
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funned liiin of Iiis fathei-'e death. Oato, upon lieoricg thaae 
tidings, inarched the BinaU force which was under his com- 
iimnd into Libya, to meet Soipio, Pompey's father-in-law, and 
Yarns, to whom Ponipey had given Uie government in Afi'ioa, 
and who were paying their conrt to Juba. Though strongly 
importuned, he refuseil Lo take the command of the African 
foroea from those officei"8, to wiom it bad been legally ap- 
pointed ; bnt, at the request of Scipio, and of tlie inhabitants, 
he tooli the charge of Utica. 

The defeat of Soipio and Juba, in the battle of Thapsus, 
contracted the remaining strength of the Roman repnbUc 
within tlie walls of tliis small city. Here Cato, as his last 
eff)rt in tlie service of his oountrj convened his little aenato 
to deliberate upon measures for the public good Theai cou 
Bultations proved meflectaal and Cito despaired of being 
longer able to seivo his country He therefore advised 1 a 
fiieuds to provide foi then safety by flight, but foi ins own 
part, leaolved not to suivue the hbeities of Eorae At the 
close of ^n evening m which he hid con\eised with mort 
than u'*ual ^piit on topics of phdosophy he letiie! witli 
great cheerfulness into his chamber wbeie after lealing a 
poitionof Plato s Phm^fi he ordeied hia sword to be bi ought 
His attendants delayed; and his sonandfnends impcrtuned 
him to desist fram hia pni'pose. Tlie stern philosopher dis- 
missed them from his apartment, and agdn took up the book 
After a sliort interval, he executed his pui-poae by stabbing 
himself below the breast. By those who have been better in- 
atruoted, this action will, doubtless, be deemed criminal, and 
will he imputed to raahneas, or to weakcess. Bnt it should 
be reraenibered that the sitaation of Oato, in concurrence 
with his Stoical principles, strongly impelled him to this fatal 
deed ; and that whatever censure he may deserve on this ac- 
count, he supported, through his whole life, a character of in- 
flexible iutegrity, and uncorrupted public spirit. Whilst ha 
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livecl, he held up before )iis fellow-oitizona a pattern of luaoly 
virtue; and when he died, ha taught tiio cocqnerors of the 
world that the noble mind can never be subdued. 



CARSEADES. 

Oarkeades, one of the most illustvioas ornaments of the 
Academy, was an African, a native of Gyrene. The time of 
his birth has been a eubjeot of much debate. It is probable 
that he was born in the third year of the himdred and forty- 
first Olympiad. He received his first knowledge of the art 
of reasoning from Diogenes, the Stoic ; whence he used some- 
time's to eay, m the coursn ot a debite, " It I have reasoned 
light, I have gained my point, if not, let Diogeaes letiim 
me my mince," nieamag the pine he had paid hini toi his in- 
struction Afteiwoids, becoimng a roembei of tlie Academy, 
he attended npon the lectuie? ot Hegesinus, and by assiduous 
study became an eminent maf.tei of the method ot dispnting 
which Aicesilftus liad intioduced He succeeded Hegesinua 
m the chaii, and lestoieil the declining leputation of the 
Academy Vitli Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaua the Pen- 
patetic, he was sent on an embassy fmui Atlieus to Rome, to 
complain of theaevciilj of a fine inflicted upon the Atiien- 
ians, under the authority ot the Romans, b> then: neighbors, 
the Sicyonians, fui having laid waste Oiopus, a town in 
Bceotia The Athenians would nndoubtedly, upon this occa- 
sion, employ none but those m whose judgment, eloquence, 
and mtegritj, they could confide The three philosophers 
whom they entrusted with their embassj, whilst thej were 
in Rome, gave the Roiuati people many specimens of Gie- 
oian learning and eloquence, with which till then thei bad 
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been unacqwainted. O^i-neades excelled in tlie vehement and 
rapid, Orltolana ia the cowect and elegant, and Diogenes in 
th il Im d tkmd t 1 q d p tio- 

1 Ij tt t d th tt t 1 adm t f his ew 

It Ij til Itl tj f h g 1 th fl icy 

fhlgg Pf Glh dOtohO he 

h ang d w th g t ty f tl fcl t d i -a of 

di p f J t Th 1 y t tal I 1 his 

dootr f h un t ty f h m L wl dg h ler- 

t k t f t all h t m t- M w pti- 

ted by h 1 q ce b t C t pi 1 1 t th Eo- 

m ythhldl ! mlty har te h p suit 
of Grecian learning, peranaded the senate to send back these 
philosophers, ■without farther delay, to their own schools. 

From, this incident, of wiiioh we shall atterwai-da have 
further occasion to take notice, it Bufficiently appears tliat 
Oarneades was an, eminent oi'ator luid philosophei'. He ob- 
tained such high reputation in ilia school, that other philoso- 
phei^s, when they li.id dismissed their seholars, frequently 
oaine to hear him. In application to study he was iudefati- 
gahle. So intensely did he fix his thonghts upon the subject: 
of his meditations, that even at meals he ireqneutly forgot to 
take the food which was set before him. He strenuously 
opposed the Stoio Ohrysippua, bnt was always ready to do 
justice to his merit. He used to say, that "if there were 
no Ghryaippos, there would be no Oarneades;" intimating, 
that he derived mnch of his reputation as a disputant from 
the abilities of his opponent. Hia Toioe was remarkably 
strong, and he had such a habit of vociferatioa, tliat the 
master of the gymn^tic exercises, in the public field, desired 
him not te speak so lend. In return, he requested some 
measure to regulate hia voice ; to which the master very ju- 
diciously replied, " Tou have a measure, the number of your 
heai'ers." As Carneades grew old, he discovered strong ap- 
prehensions of dying, and frequently lamented that the same 
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nature wliich IilIlI cuiuposed tlii, tumaa liflme cuidd disaolvi) 
it. He paid llie last debt to natmeintlie eightj-Qfth, or, 
according to Oicero and Valeiius Masimni, m tiia ninetieth 
year of his age 

Diogenes Laertm^ relates of hiiri, that he read all the 
books of the Stoica with great care, and ^peoially those of 
Ohrjwppns; and then he wrote replies to them, but did it 
at the same time with such modesty, that he nsed to say, " It' 
Ohrysippas had not liTed, I should nevei have existed." It is 
said that at night he was Bot awai'e when lights were brought 
in ; and that once he ordered his servant to light the candles, 
and when he had brought them in and told him ; " WeU, 
then," said he, " read by the light of them." 

He was a man of as great industry as ever esisted ; not, 
iDwever, very much devoted to tlie inTestigatioo of subjects 
of natural philosophy, but more fond of the diaouasion of eth- 
ical topics, on which acconnt he used to let his hair and his 
nails grojT, from his entire devotion of all hia time to philo- 
sophical purauits. 

He appeara to have been beset with fears of death, as ho 
was continnally saying, "Nature, who has put this frame 
together, will also dissolve it." And learning that Antipater 
had died after having taken poison, he felt a desire to imitate - 
the boldness of his departure, and said, " Give ine some too," 
And when they asked "What?" "Some mead," said he. 
And it is said that an eclipse of tlie moon happened when 
he died, the most beautiful of all the stars, nest to the ann, 
indicating {as any one might say) its sympathy with the phi- 
losopher. And ApoUodoms, in his Ohronicies, says that he 
died in tie fourth year of the hundred and sistj -second Olym- 
piad, being eighty-five years old. 

I have written on him the following lines in logo^dioal 
Archebulian metl'ej — 

Why now, O Musoj do you iviah ine Carnaadea Ui euufule 7 
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Ub 'd Ihis saying nt all ames upon his lips : 
d too^b me, and ahe does L<^Uier keep uie sfill ; 
,e time will come when ehs mill pull me all to pi. 
last he yielded np Iheghosl; Ihougli lot^ ago 



OHILO. 

Ohilo waa a Lacedwmonian, the son of Damagetna, He 
composed rersea io elegiac metre to the number of two hun- 
dred; and it was a saying of liis that a foresight of futnre 
events, such aa could be arrived nt by consideration, waa the 
Tirtue of a man. He also said once to bia brother, who waa 
indignant at not being an ephor, wbile he himself was one: 
"The reason is heoanse I know how to bear injustice; but 
yon do not." And he waa made epbor in the fifty-flfth Olym- 
piad ; but Pamphila saya that it was in the iifty-sixth. And 
he was made first ephor in the year of the arcbonship of 
Euthydemns, as we are told by Sosiorates.* Obilo was 
also the iirat persoa who introduced the custom of joining 
the ephors to the kinp as their counsellors ; though Satyms 
attributes this institution to Lyourgus. He, as Herodotus says, 
when Hippocrates waa sacrificing at Olympia, and the caul- 
drons began to boil of their own accord, advised him either to 
njarry, or, if he were mai'ried already, to discard his wife, and 
disown his children. 

They teU a stoiy, also, of bia having asked jSlsop what Ju- 
piter was doing, and that .^^op replied, " He is loweiing 

* An Fphorwas a magislrale appoinlod by the people, and inlendeii aa a 
Chech upon the togai, or, aa some asy, upon the aenalorial power. 
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what is liigL, and osalting what is low." Being aslsed in 
what educated men differed from those who were illiterate, 
]ie said, "In good hopes."' Having had the question put to 
him, What was difficult, he said, "To be silent about secrets; 
to m^e good use of one's leisure, and to be ahle to submit to 
injustice." And besides these three things he added fuvthei-, 
"To rule one's tongue, especially at a banquet, and not to 
speak ill of one's neighbors ; for if one dora so on© is sure to 
to heai' what oae will not like." He advised, moreover, " To 
tlireaten no one ; for that is a womanly trick. To be more 
prompt to go to one's friends in adversity than in prosperity. 
To make but a moderate display at one's mamage. Hot to 
speak evil of the dead. To honor old age. To keep a watch 
upon one's self. To prefer punishment to disgraceful gain; 
for the one is pwnfnl but oace, but the other for one's whole 
life. Not to laugh at a person in misfortune. If one is sti-ong 
to be also merciful, so that one's neighbors may reepect one 
ratlier than fear one. To learn how to regulate cue's own 
house well. Not to let one's tongae outran one's sense. To 
restrain auger. Kot to dislike diviDatioa. Not to desire what 
is impossible. Not to make too much haste on one's road, 
Whea speaking, not to gesticulate with the hand ; for that is 
like a madman. To obey tlie laws. To love quiet." 
And of all his songs this one was the most approved ; — 



They say, too, that wlien he was old he said, that he was 
not conscious of having ever done an unjust action in his life ; 
hut that he doubted about one tiing. Tor that once when 
judging in a friend's cause he had voted himself in accordance 
with the law, but had pei-suaded a friend to vote for his ac- 
quittal, in order that so he might oiaintaiu the law, aud yet 
save hia friend. 
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lint lie was most espeoijillj cclabratoi! among t1ie Greeks 
for Laving delivej'ed an early opinion ttboiit Oytliera an. 
island belonging to Laconia. ITor liaviug become acqnainted 
witli its nature, he said, " I wish it had never esisted, or that, 
as it does exist, it were sunt at the bottom of tlie sea." And 
Lis foreaigbt was proved afterwards. Tor when Demaratns 
"waa banished by the Laeedffimonians, Le advised Xerses to 
keep his ships at that island ; and Greece would Lave been 
snbdued, if Sei'ses had taken tie advice. And afterwarcis 
Hicias, having reduced tLe island at tLe time of the Pelopon- 
nesian wai", placed iu it a garrison of Athenians, and did a 
gi'eat deal of liarm to the Lacediemonians. 

He was very brief in his speedi. On which account Arista- 
gcras, the Milesian, oalls snoh oonoisenesa, the Ohilonean 
fashion ; and says that it was adopted by Braaohus, who builfc 
the temple among the Branohidta. Ohilo was an old man, 
about the fifty-second Olympiad, when iEsop, the fable writer, 
flonrished. And he died, as Hermippus says, at F^a, after 
embracing his son, who had gained the victory in boxing at 
the Oiympic games. The cause of Ma death was ezcessof joy, 
and weakness caused by esti-eme old age. All the spectators 
who were present at tlie games attended his funeral, paying 
him the highest honors. Aud we have written the following 
epigram on him ; — 

[ lliimk soil bilgliest Poll™, Ihat the BUn 

Of Chllo wears the wreath of Tklory ; 
Kot need we gtleva If M the glorious sight 

nis Mher died. May sach my Inst eai be I 

And the following inscription is eiigi'aved on his statue; — 

Ike watlllie Sparta called this Chilo son. 

Due of his sayings was, " Suretyship, and tben destruction." 
He was one of the seven wise men of Greece, and that im- 
portant saying is asmbed to hira — Khow thisbtj'. 
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OnBYSippus was the son of ApuJlouiiH, a native of either 
Soli or Tai-sns, and s, pupil of Cleauthes, and while he wus 
still living he abandoned him, and beoamu a veiy eminent 
philosopher, He was a man of gi'eat uatnrnl nbilify, and of 
great acuteness in every way, ao that on many points he dia- 
aented from Zeno, and also from Oloanthes, to ivhom he often 
■need to say that he only wanted to be instmcted in the dog- 
mas of the school, and that he wonld discover the detnon- 
strationa for himself. But whenever lie oppnsed him with 
any vehemence, he always repented, so that he uieJ fre- 
quently to say : — 

Excepting wtiete Cleaiithaa Is concernad ; 
For in tliat matisr I nm fiu' tcom IbttUBSte. 

And he had such a high reputation as a dialectician, that 
most people thought that if there were snch a science as dia- 
lectics among the Gods, it would be in no respect different 
from that of Ohrjsippus. But though he was so eminently 
able in matter, ho was not perfect in style. 

Ho was indnatrious beyond all other men, as is plain from 
hia writings; for he wrote more than seven hundred and 
five books. And he often wrote several boobs on llie same 
subject, wishing to put down everything that occurred to 
him, and constantly correcting his previous assertions, and 
using a great abundance of testimonies. So that, as in one 
of his writings he had quoted very nearly the whole of the 
Medea of Euripides, and some one had hia book in Lis hands ; 
this latter, when, he was asked what he had got there, made 
answer, "The Medea of Ohrysippus." And ApoUodorus, the 
Athenian, in his CoUection of Dogmas, wishing to assert that 
what Epicurus had written out of his own head, and with- 
out any quotationa to support his arguments, was a Ejroal; 
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desil more tlian all tlie books of Cliryaippns, speaka tlma (I 
g'lYe Ms exact words): "For if any one were to take away 
from, the books of Ohrjsippns all the passages wHoli be quotes 
from other authors, his paper wonld be left empty." 

These are the words of Apollodorus ; but the old woman 
who lived with him, as Dioles reports, used to eay that he 
wrote flye hundred liues every daj. And Heoaton says, that 
he first applied hioiself to philosophy when his patrimony 
had been confiscated, and seized for the royal treasury. 

Ho was slight in person, as is plain from his statue which 
is in the Oeramicus, which is nearly hidden by the ec[i3estrian 
statue near it ; in reference to*whioh oiroumstance, Oaraeades 
called him Orjsappns.* He was onoe reproached by some 
one for not attending the lectures of Aristou, who was draw- 
ing a great crowd after him at tlie time ; and lie replied, " If 
I had attended to the multitude I should not have been a 
philosopher." And once, when he saw a diaJeotioian pressing 
hard on Oleanthes, and proposing sophiatieal fallacies to him, 
he said, " Cease to drag that old man from more important 
bnsiness, and propose Uiose questions to ue who are young." 
At another time, when some one wishing to ssk him some- 
thing privately, was addressing him qnietly, but when he saw 
a mnltitude approaching began to speak more energetically, ho 
said to him : — 

Aloa, mf brother 1 acq jour eye la troubled ; 

You were qnile sane juat now ; Had jet bow qnieklj 

Have jou suocumbed lo frenzy.f 

And at driuHng parties he used to behave quietly, moving his 
legs about however, so that a female slaye once said, "It ia 
only the legs of Chrysippus that are drunk." And he had so 
high an opinion of himself^ that once, when a man asked him, 
" To whom shall I entrust my son !" he said, " To me, for if 

* FiDm kruptB^ to liido, boA hippOB, a liOL'ee. 
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1 thought tliat there was any one better than rayaelf, I would 
Lave gone to him to teach rao philosophy," In reference to 
which anecdote they report that people used to say of him: — 

He bas ludeed a eleei and aubUe bend, 
The rest nee Ibrms of emptj eetbec m^e.' 



But at last, when Aroesilaus and Iiacydes, as Sotion records 
in his eighth hook, came to the Academy, he joined them 
in the study of philosophy ; from which circumstance he got 
the habit of arguing for aiid against a custom, and discussed 
magnitudes and quantities, following the system of the Acad- 

Hermippus relates, that one day, when he was teaching in 
tie Odeum, lie was invited to a sacrifice by his pupils ; and, 
that drinking some sweet unmixed wine, he was seized with 
giddiness, and departed this life five days afterwards, when lie 
had lived seventy-three years ; dying in the hundred and 
forty-third Olympiad, as Apollodorus says in his Chronicles. 
And we have written an epigram on hiin : — 

Chr;aipi>u9 drank nilh open moutb some nine ; 
Then became giddy, and so quickly died. 
Too little reek'd ho Qf the Poiuh'a weal, 



Bnt some people say that'he died of a fit of immoderate 
laughter. For that seeing his ass eating figs, he told Lis old 
woman to give the ass some unmixed wine to drink after- 
wards, and then laughed so violently Ihat he died. 

He appears to have been a man of exceeding an-ogance. 

Accoi'dingly, though he wrot« such nnmbera of books, he 

never dedicated one of them to any sovereign. And when 

* This ii a quolalloB fcom Homer. 
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Ptolecny wrote to OleaQtlies, liegging Mm. either to come to 
him himself, or to aentl hira some one, Sphfflriis went to him, 
hut Chrysippua slighted the invitation. However, he sent for 
the sons of his sister, Aristocrea and Philoorates, and edti- 
cated them ; and ha was the first person who ventured to 
hold a school io the open air in the Lyoeuni, 

There was also another Ohrj'sippus, a native of Onidos, a 
phyMoian, from whom Erasistratus testifies that he reoeived 
great heneflt. And another also, who was a son of his, and 
the phydcian of Ptolemy ; who, having had a fake aocuaatioa 
hronght against him, was apprehended and punished hy heing 
scourged. There was also a fourth, who was a pnpil of Era- 
sistratus; and a fifth was an author of a work called Georgics. 

Now this philosopher used to delight in proposing questions 
of tliia sort: The person who reveals the mysteries to the 
uninitiated commits a sin ; the hierophant reveals them to 
the uninitiated ; therefore the hierophant commits sin f An- 
other was, that which is not in the city, is also not in the 
house ; hut a well is not in the city, therefore there is not a 
■well in the house. Another was, there is a certain head ; 
that head jou havo not got ; thei-e is then a head that you 
have not got; therefore you have not got a head. Again, if 
a man is in Megara, he is not in Athens ; but thei'e is a man 
in Megara, therefore there is not a man in Athens. Again, 
if you say anytliing, what yon say comes out of your mouth ; 
tut you say " a waggon ;" therefore a waggon comes out of 
your mouth. Another was, if yon have not lost a thing, you 
have it; but you have not lost horns; therefore you have 
hoi-ns. Though some attribute this sophism to Eubulides. 

There ai-e people wlio run Ohiysippus down as having 
written a great deal that is very shamefhl and indecent. And 
in his treatise on Polity, he allows people to maiTy their 
motiiei's, or their daughtei's, or their sons. And lie repeafs 
this doctrine in his treatJse on those things which are not de- 
sirable for their own salte, in the very opening of it. And in 
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the third book of his treatdse on Justice, he devotes a thou- 
sand linea to bidding people to devour even the dead. 

In the second book of his treatise on Life and Means of 
Suppoi't, whei-e he is wai'ning na to consider beforehand, how 
the wise luaa ought to provide himself with means, he says, 
"And yet whj need lie provide himself witb means? for if it 
is for the sake of living, living at all ia a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; if it is for the sake of pleasui'e, that is a matter of in- 
difference too ; if it is for the sake of virtue, that is of itself 
sufficient for happine^. But the methods of providing one's 
self with means are ridiculous; for instance, some derive 
them from a king ; and then it will be necessaiy to humor 
him. Some from Eriendship ; and then friendship will become 
a thing to be bought witii a price. Some from wisdom ; and 
then wisdom will become mei'oenarj , and ttiese are the accu- 
sations which he brings." 

The friends of tlie Stoic school complained that in the 
wai'inth of dispute, whilst he was attempting to load his ad- 
versary with the repTOacli of obscurity and absurdity, his 
own iogenuity often failed him, and he adopted such nnnaual 
and illogical modes of reasoning aa gave his opponents great 
advantage against him. It was also a common practice with 
Ghrysippus, at different times, to take the opposite aides of the 
same qnestion, and thus furnish his antagonists with weapons 
which miglit easily be tumed, as occasions offered, against 
himself. Oarneades, who was one of his most able and skilful 
adversaries, frequently availed himself of this circumstance, 
and refuted Ohi-ysippus by convicting him of inoonsistenoy. 
Plutarch, in his piece, " On Stoic Oonti'a dictions," has' collect- 
ed roanj examples of inconsistent opinions, most of which are 
ascribed to Ghrysippus. 
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OIOEEO. 

Makous ToLLirs Oiobeo was boi'n at Arpiouin, ia tlie 647tli 
yeai- oliho city. During hia cliildhood lie distiflguisbod Lira- 
self in literary oontests with bis oompanious, and Etndied under 
several masters, among whom he particularly mentions Plo- 
tius, a Greek preceptor, Pbiedi-Hs, an Epicurean philosopliei-, 
and Archias, the poet. He made several juvenile attempts in 
poetry ; but, if we may judge from the few fragments of hia 
verses wliich remain, with no great degree of BUOceES. After 
he hftdfipished his puerile studios, be applied his matm-e judg- 
ment to philosophy under Philo of Larissa ; a philosopher who 
waa held in the highest esteem among the Eomans, both for 
hia learning and manners. Trom the same preceptor he also 
received instruction in rhetorio; for, from the first, Oioero 
made philosophy subservieat to eloquence. 

In tlie eighteenth year of his age Cicero studied law under 
the direction of Muoioa SoEevola, an eminent augur, to who 
he was introduced by his father, when he put on tlie manly 
dress, witli this advice, never to lose an opportunity of oon- 
verMDg with that wise and excellent man. After a short in- 
terval, in which he enga^d in raiUtory expeditions, first 
under Syila, then under Ponipey, he returned with great im- 
patience to his studies. At this lime he put himself nnder 
the constjvnt tuition of Diodotns, a Stoic, chiefly for the sake 
of exercising himself in dialectics, which the Stoics considered 
as a restricted kind of eloqnenoe, but not without an aaaidaons 
attention to many other branches of study, in which this 
learned philosopher was well qualified to instruct him. About 
the age of twenty years he translated into the Latin tongiie 
Senophon's (Econamica, and sevei'al books of Plato. A apeoi- 
men of his version of the Timteus of Plato is preserved in bis 
works. 

llaviog thus prepared himself for his profession by indefati- 
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gable ataiij, Cicero made his flrsi appeai'anoe io public at 
twenty-six yeai's of age, and pleaded in defence of Eosciiis 
againat the aooosation of Sylla. Soon afterwai-ds, tinder the 
plea of i'eomiUng his strengtli, whioli he had impaired by the 
violence of his oratorical exertions, hut perhaps chiefly through 
feai' of Sylla, wLom he had opposed, he withdrew to Athena. 
Here he attended on Anfjochua the Asoaloaite ; but not ap- 
proving hia doctrine, which differed fl'om that of tlie JOddle 
Academy, be became a hearer of Posidoniua tbe Ehodiau. By 
frec[nentiDg the schools of these and other preceptors, he ac- 
quired snch a love of philosophy, that after his retnrn to 
Eome, amidst the business of the forum and the senate, he al- 
ways ftnmd leisni-e for the speculations of the schools. Upon 
hia second appearance in public, he met with some discourage- 
ment firom a prevalent opinion tliat he w^ better qnallfled for 
the study of philosophy than for the business of active life. 
Bat liis superior powers of eloquence soon subdued every 
prejudice against him, and raised liim to the highest distinc- 
tion among his fellow- cifizens. In the successive offices of 
questor, edile, and pretor, he acquitted himself with great 
reputation. In the consulate he obtained immortal honor by 
his bold and successful opposition ,to the machinations of Cati- 
line and his party, and received the glorious title of Father of 
hia Country, 

The popularity wliich Oioero had acquired dui-ing hia con- 
sulship exposed him to the envy of his rivals. Soon after- 
terwards, his nnsuccessfnl attempt to bring Clodins to public 
justice brought upon him the resentment of that daring and 
seditious profligate ; and, notwithstjuiding all the efforts of 
the senate to protect him, the affair tenninated in his banish- 
ment from Eome, Leaving Italy, he passed over into Greece, 
and visited hia friend Planciua at Thesaalonioa, who afforded 
him a hospitable asylum. AH good men lamented his dis- 
grace, and many Grecian cities vied with each other i;i 
offering him tokens of respect. But nothing could alleviate tlie 
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dejection whiob lio saffoi'cd, ivliilst he lay nnder a sjutence of 
banishment from tlia country wliicli had been tli'i seat of 
all his former honors. He remained inoonsolable, l^ill, after 
an interval of sixteen montiis, the Clodian pai'ty wns sup- 
pressed bj Poiupey, and, by tlie imanimoas voice of the senate 
and people, he was i'ecalled. 

In Cicero's subsequent qnestorsbip ia CSIicia liis coiiduot was 
highly meritorious ; for he exercised his anthority nitli exem- 
plary mildniMS and integrity, and, in tlie midst of var, culti- 
vated the arts of peace. On his return, he called at Ehodes, 
nnd made a short stay at Athens, where he had the satisfac- 
tion of revisiting tiie places in which his youthful feet had 
■wandered in search of wisdom, and of conversing with many 
of his former preceptors and Mends. 

When the flames of civil dissension between Pompey and 
Offlsar began to bui-st forth, Cicero nsed his ntmost influence 
with eacli party to bring them to tenns of aecommodatioa. 
Binding every attempt of this bind unsnccessfnl, he long re- 
mained in ansious deliberation, whether he should follow Pom- 
pey in a glorious and honorable, but ruined cause ; or should 
consult his own safety, and that of his friends, by following the 
rising fortunes of Otesar. Had the latter motive preponderated, 
he would have listened fa the counsel of CEBsar, who advised 
him, if on account of his advancing years he were averse to 
mihtary life, to retire into some remote part of Greece, and 
pass the remainder of his days in tranquillity. But he could 
not persuade himself to desert the ancient constitution of hia 
oountiy, which he had liitberto honestly defended, and there- 
fore determined to join the party of Pompey. Afterwardti, 
however, when he found that Pompey slighted his friendsliip, 
he repented of his resolution ; and, after the memorable battle 
of Phai'salia, instead of accepting the charge of the armament, 
whioli lay at Dyn-acliium, as Oato advised, he met Oissar on 
his return from Asia, and accepted his friendship. 

From this time Cicero, no longer able to serve his country 
10 
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ID tlie niaiiner he wished, retired from public affairs, resolv- 
ing to devote himself wholly to ths study of pliilosopLj. He 
employed tlie tinwaloome leiaare, whioh the ruin of the re- 
public afforded him, in reading or writing; and ha found 
more satisfaction iu conversing with the dead in his valuable 
library at Tascoium, than in visiting Rome to pay homage to 
OsBsar. His ti-anquillity was, however, soon interrupted by 
domestic vexations and afBictiona. From causes which are 
not fully explained, he divorced bis wife Tarentia ; and bis 
daughter Tullia, who was married to Lentulus, died in child-bed. 
Soon aflei' tJie death of Osesai-, although it does not appear 
that Oioero bad any concern in the conspii-acy, he fell a sao- 
rifioe to the resentment of Antony, who coald not forget the 
severe Philippics which the orator had delivered agaioEt him. 
When the triumvirate was formed, and it waa redprocally 
agreed that some of the enemies of each party should be given 
np, Antony demanded the head of Oicero. Accordingly, 
after much contentioa, and on the part of Ootaviua a delay of 
three days, Cioaro was registered among the hundred and 
thirty senatoi-s who were doomed to desUuotion by this san- 
guinmy proscription. Apprized by his friends of the danger, 
he fled from plaoe to place for safety ; always thinking, as was 
natural in ancb a situation, any other plaoe more secure 
than the present. His last retreat was to a small farm which 
he had at Oaieta. The house was surrounded by the appointed 
executioners of tlie bloody commission. After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt of his attendants to save him by conveying him 
away on a litter towards the sea, Popilina Lsenas, a military 
tiibune, in whose behalf Cicero had formerly pleaded when 
he was accused of parricide, came up to the litter, and struck 
off his head, while some of the soldiers, who were standing by, 
ent off his hands. These mangled remains of this great man 
were conveyed to Antony, who, in triumphant revenge, 
placed them' upon the rostra of that pnlpit from which the 
orations against him had been delivered ; not, however, witb- 
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o-at esoiting mucli indignation in the populace, who bitteriy 
laineiit«(I the tragical end of this father of liis counti'y. Ilia 
death happened in the 71 0th* year of the city, and inthesixty- 
fcurth year of his age. 

From the whole liistoiy of the life of Oioero it appears tliat, 
though exceedingly ambitious of glory, he wanted strength of 
mind sufficient to snstwa him in its pursuit. Pei-petually 
fluctuating between hope and feai', ho was unable to support 
witli equanimity the convulsions of a disordered state and the 
oommoUons of a civil war; and therefore was always attempt- 
ing to reoonoile the oontendiug parties, when he ought to 
have been maiutaining, bj v^rous measures, the cause which 
he approved. He was, in his natural temper, so averse to 
contention, that his spirits were depressed more fcbaci became 
a wise man, by private injnri^ and domestic vesations. On 
many public occasions he discovered an sarprising degree of 
timidity. When under the inunediatfi apprehension of danger 
from popular tumult, he undertook the defence of Milo, his 
panic was so great tliat he was seized witli an universal tre- 
mor,'and was scai-cely able to speak; so that his client-, not- 
withstanding his innocence, was sentenced to esile. His 
chief delight was in the society and conversation of learned 
men ; and many elegant specimens remain of his ability in re- 
lating, or framing phiiosophioal conferences. But in his pri- 
vate intercourse with his friends, as well as in the forum and 
the senate, he discovered a degree of vanity scai'coly to be 
reconciled with true greatness of mind. From these circum- 
etanoea, oorapared with the general character of his writings, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that Cicero's chief exeoellencee 
were fertility of imagination and readiness of invention ; and 
that his talents were better adapted to the splendid offices of 
eloquence, than to the aoom'ate and profound investigations 
of philosophy. 
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OLEAHTHES, 

a native of Assos, and tlie son of Pliaiiias. 
He waa originally a boxer. And lie came to Athens, having 
but four drachmas, as some people say, and attaching himself 
to Zeno, he devoted himself to Philosophy in a most noble 
manner ; and he adhered to the same doctiines as his master. 

He waa especially eminent for his industry, so that as he 
waa a veiy poor man, he was forced to undertake mercenary 
employments, and he used to draw water in the gardens by 
night, and by day he used to exercise himself in philosophical 
discnssiocs; oa which account he was called Phreantles.* 
They also say that he waa on one oooaaon brought before a 
oonrt of jviatice, to be compelled to give an account what his 
sources of income were from which he maintained himself in 
suoh good condition ; and that then he was acquitted, havmg 
produced as his witness the gardener in whose garden he drew 
the water ; and a woman who was a mealseller, in w!iose es- 
tablishment he nsed to prepare the meal. And the jndges of 
the Areopagus admired him, and voted that ten minie should 
be given to him ; but Zeno forbade him to accept them. 

They also say that Antigonua presented him tlnee thousand 
drachmas. And once, when he was condncting some young 
men to some spectacle, it happened that tlie wind blew away 
his cloak, and it was seen then that he had nothing on under 
it; on which he was greatly applauded by the Athenians. 
And he was greatly admired by them on account of this cir- 
cmnstance. 

They also say that Antigonus, who was a pnpil of his, once 
asked him why he drew water; and that he made answer, 
"Do I do nothing beyond drawing water? Do I not also 
dig, and do I not wat«r the land, and do all Moi'ts of things for 
the sake of philosophy !" For Zeno nsed to accustom him to 
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this, and used to require lilra to bring liim sin obc! by way of 
tribute. And once he brought one of the pieo-a of money 
which he had collected in. this way, into the middle of a 
company of his acquaintances, and said, " 01f-«ithe3 could 
maintain even another Oleanthes if he were to clioose ; but 
others who have plenty of means to support themselves, seek 
for necessaries from others ; although they only study philos- 
ophy in a very lazy manner." And, in reference to these 
habits of his, Cleanthea was called a second Hei-acles. 

He was then vei7 industrious; but he was not well en- 
dowed by nature, and was very slow in his intellect. On 
which account Timon says of him;— 

What 3bile1y ram tbue measures o'er Uie ground. 
Food of long words, a moDth-pleoB, but not bold. 

And when he was ridiculed by his few pupils, he naed to 
bear it patiently. 

He did not even, object to the name when he was called flu. 
as3 ; tnt only said that he was the only animal able to beai" 
the burdens which Zeno put upon him. And once, when he 
was reproached as a coward, ho said, " That is the reason 
why I make but few mistakes." He used to say, in justifica- 
tion of his preference of his own way of life to that of tlie 
rich, " That while they were playing at ball, be was earning 
money by digging hard and barren gi'onnd." And he very 
often used to blame himself. And once, Ai-iston heard him 
doing so, and said, "Who is it that you are reproaching?" 
and he replied, " An old man who lias gray hair, hut no 
brains." 

"When some one once said to him, that Arcesilaus did not do 
what he ought, "Desist," he replied, "and do not blame him; 
for if he destroys duty as far liia words go, at all events he es- 
tablishes it by his actions." Arcesilaus once said to him, " I 
never listen to flatterera." " Yes," rejoined Oleanthes, " 1 
10* 
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flatter you, when I aaj that tbough you say ono tliiag, you do 
another," When some one onoe oaked him what lesaon he 
ought to inculcate oa his son, he replied, "The warning of 
Electi'a:"— 

Silence, Bilenca, genUy step. 
"When a Lacediemoniaii once said in his hearing, that labor 
■was a good thing, hu was dehghted, and addressed liimr— 

FmolBims jou troni liia sage Lyeurgns sprung. 

Once when he waa conversing with a youth, he asked Mm 
if he felt; and as he said that he did, " Why is it then," said 
Oleanthea, " that I do not feel that yon feel !" 

When SoMtheus, the poet, said in the theatre where he was 
present ; — 

Men whom Ihe toVy of Clennthea argcs ; 

He continued in the same attitude; at which the hearers were 
surprised, and applauded hiin, hut drove Sositheusawaj. And 
■when he expressed his sorrow for havii^ ahusetl him in this 
manner, he answered him gently, saying, '"It would be a pre- 
posterous thing for Bacohos and Hercules to hear being ridi- 
culed by the poets without any expression of anger, and for 
me to be indignant at any chance attack." He used also to 
say, "That the Peripatetics were in the same condition as 
lyres, which thougli they utter sweet notes, do not hear them- 
selves." And it is said, that when he asserted that, on the 
principles of Zeao, one could judge of a man's character by 
bis looks, some witty young men bronght him a profligate fel- 
low, having a hai-dy look from continual exercise in the fields, 
and requested him to tell them his moral character ; and be, 
having hesitated a little, hade the man depart ; and, as he de- 
parted, he sneezed, "I have the fellow now," said Oleanthes, 
" be is a debauchee." 
He said once to a man who was conversing with liim by 
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himself, "Y(iuai-o not talking to a Ijul miw.'' Aai «]icii 
Bome one reproaolied him with, his old age, lie r^oined, " I 
too wisb to depart, tut when I perceive myself to lie in 
good health in every respect, and to be ahle to I'soite and 
read, I am content to rismaitt." Tliey say, too, that he naed 
to write down all that he heai'd from ZeEO on oyster shells, 
and on the shoulcler-blaflea of osen, from want of laonoy to 
hny paper with. 

He died in the following manner; His gums swelled very 
much; and, at the command of iis physiciang, he abstained 
from food for two days. And hegotsowellthathisphjsioiansi 
allowed him to return to all his fonner habits ; bnt he refused, 
and saying that he had now already gone part of the way, he 
abstained from food for the future, and so died; being, as 
some report, eighty years oH, and having beeo a pnpil of Zeno 
nineteen years. "We have written a playful epigram on him 
also, which runs thus : — 

I pralaa Cloanthes. lint praiao Plnlo sncte ; 



Wlio'd iltBW aaoh loads of 



OLEOBULUS. 

Oleobultts was a native of Liudus, and the son of Evagoraa. 
Bnt according to Dai-is ho was a Oarian ; otliers agaia trace 
his family back to Heroules. He is reported to have been 
eminent for perfional strength and beauty, and to have stud- 
ied pliilosophy in Egypt. He had a daughter named Cle- 
obulina, who tised to compose enigmas in hesametor verse. 
Tiiey say also that he restored the temple of Minerva, wliioh 
had been bnilt by Banang. 

Cleobulus composed songs and ohsonre sayings In vocso, to 
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tlic iinmlior of tlii'ue tiioiiiiaud linoi, anil some .s.ay tliiit it was 
he who coniposeil the epigwiii oa Midas; — 



As the SHU eliliips, mid eke tlie sUrer moon ; 
As long as rlvere floir, ond bfUowa inar, 

Tell paasers by, « MLdaa lies buried hero," 

Aad OS an evidence of this epigram being 
quote a sODg of Sinionides, -wliioh runs thus: — 

What men poEsessed of asnsa 



And the epigram cannot possibly he hy Homer, for he liveil 
many jears, as it ia said, before Mdas. 

There ia also the followiug enigma quoted iu tlie Com- 
mentaries of Pampliila,, as the work of Oleohulas: — 

ITiere waa one fiilher, ond he had Iwelra dnilghtara, 
Each of hia dai^lilers had Wic& Ihltly olilldren, 



And the solution is, "the year." 

Of hia apophthegms, the following are the moat celebrated : 
.Ignorance and talisativeuess bear the chief away among men. 
Opportunity will be the most powerful. Cherish not a 
thought. Do not be fickle, or ungrfttefiil. He used to say, 
too, that men ought to give their dirogliters iu marriage 
while they were girls in age, but women in sen.so; as icdi- 
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cnting by tliis that girls ought to be well educated. Atiotlier 
of his sayings was, that oae ought to serve a friend that lie 
may become a greater fiiend ; and an enemy, to make him a 
fldend. And that one ought to guai'd against giving one's 
iiiends occasion to blame one, and one's enemies opportunity 
of plotting against one. Also, when a man goes out of his 
house, he should consider what he is going to do ; and when 
he comes home again, he should consider what he haa done. 
He nsed also to advise men to keep their bodies in health by 
exercise. To he foad of heai'ing rather than of talking. To 
be fond of learning rather than unwilling to leai'n. To speak 
well of people. To seek virtue and eschew ™e. To avoid 
injustice. To give &6 best advice in one's power to one's 
conntry. To be superior to pleasnre. To do nothing by force. 
To instract one's children. To be ready for reconciliation 
after quarrels. Not to caress one's wife, nor to quarrel with 
her, when strangers are present; for that to do the one is s, 
sign of foDy, and to do the latter is dowmight niadaess. Not 
to chastise a servant while elated wiili drink ; for so doing, 
one will appear to be drunk one's self. To many from 
among one's equals ; for if one takes a wife of a higher rank 
than one's self, one will have one's conneslona for one's mas- 
ters. Not to laugh at those who are being' reproved ■ for 
so one \Fill he detested by thein. Be nit haughti when 
prosperous. Be not desponding when m dif6.enlties Learn 
to hear the changes of fortune with m'u,! innQit\ Modera- 
tion is the host thing. 



ORANTOR. 

Okabtoe, a native of Soli, being admired very greatly in 
his own country, came to Athens and became a pupil of Xeno- 
oratee at the same time with Polemo. And he loft behind 
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him memoriuls, in tha sliapo of wi'itinjjs, to Uie luimlici' oi' 
30,000 lines, some uf -whicl!, however, are by some writera at- 
tribateil to Aroeailaus. 

They say of him that when, lie was aslied ■vvliat it was tliat 
he was so ohaiined with in. Polemo, he replied, " That lie liad 
never heard liim speak in too high or too low a key." When 
he was ill lie retired to the temple of jEscuIapius, and there 
walked about, and people carae to him from all quarters, 
thinking that he had gone thither, not on aoconnt of any dis- 
ease, hut becanse he wished to establish a school there. 

And among those who oame to him was Aroe^laus, wish- 
ing to be recommended hy him to Polemo, although he wae 
much attached to him. Bat when he got well he became a 
pupil of Polemo, and was excessively admired on that aooount. 
It is said, also, that he left his property to Arcesilaus, to the 
amount of twelve talents; and that, being asked by him where 
he would like to be buried, he said : 

It is a happy Mo lo Ite sntombod 



It is said also that ha wrote poems, and that he sealed them 
upin the temple of Minerva, in his own country ; andMesetetua 
the poet wrote thus about Idm : — 



And of all writers, Grantor admired Homer and Euripidei 
most; saying that iJia hardest thing possible was to write 
trapcally and in a manner to excita sympathy, without depart- 
ing from nature ; and he nsed to quote this line out of the 
Bellerophon : — 

HsTe ODls boiae the usual {ate of man. 
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Tile following verses of Aatagoi'ss the poet ave 
uted to Oi'outor ; the sutijecfc ia love, aad they run 

My mind is mnch paiylaiad ; tor vhai, O Loie, 
Dare I proDouacejoiu origin? Marl 
Call J011 cbiefast or Ihe immorlsl Code, 
or all Uia ohildrea nboiR darlc Erebus 



Br^Dgtog nmnldnd sad cares, yet Dot uomiired 
Wflh happy good, so two fold Is your nalure. 

And he was vei-y ingenious at derising new words and e 
pressioBS ; accordingly, lie said that one tragedian had an u 
hewn voice, all over hark ; and he said that the verses ol 
certain poet were full of moths ; and that the propositions 
Theopbi'astiM bad been, written ou. an oyster shell. 



OBATES. 

Okates was n Thehatt by birth and the son of Asoondusi 
There are the following sportive lines of iiis <itioted: — 
Th6 Haves siUTOimd vain Perea' froitfiU soil, 

Laod wbich no paiaaite e'er dares invade^ 

Or lew'd seducei' of a bapless midd ; 

It Ssora figs, bread, Ihyme, gariio's Bs-vory obarms, 

Glna which De'et lempt men to doleslcd arras, 

They'd rather fight for goM than glory's draams. 

There is also aa account-boot of his much spoken, of, which 
is drawn up in auoh tei-ms as these : — 



To the ndvioet, an obol and a cloak 

For tbo philosopher ; for Uia wlUIng nymphj 

AMent 
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He was also liicknamed Door-opencf, because he used to 
enter every Jiouse and give tiie iumates advice. These lines. 



Tiiere is ft line, too, which tella us that he gained from plii- 
losophj : — 

A peok of lupins, and to oore fur nobody, 

Tliis, too, is attributed to him : — 



He flourished about the hundred and thirteenth Olympiad. 
Ajitisthenes, ia his Successions, says that he, having once, 
ia a certain tragedy, seea Telephns holding a date basket, and 
in a miserable plight in other respects, betook himself to the 
Oynio philosophy ; and having turned his patrimony into 
money (for he was of iUastrioas extraction), he oolleoted thi'ee 
hundred talents by that means, and divided them among the 
dtizens. And after that he devoted himself to philosophy 
■with such eagerness, that even Philemon the comic poet men- 
tions him. Accordingly he says : — 

Anil ill [he summer he 'd a shaggy gown, 
To Inure himBelf 10 bardship ; in the winter 

But Diocies says that it waa Diogenes who persuaded him 
to discord all his estate and his flocks, and to throw his money 
into the sea; and he says further, that the house of Orates 
was destroyed by Alexander, and that of Hippai'chia nnder 
Philip. And he would very frequently drive away with his 
staff those of his relations who came after him, and endeav- 
ored to dissuade him from his design i and he remained im- 
movable. 

Demetrius, the Magnesian, relates that he deposited his 
money with a banker, making an agi'eement with him, that 
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if Ilia aons turned out ordinai'y ignorant people, lie was then 
to restore it to them ; but if they became pliilosopliei-s, tteu 
he was to divide it among tke people, for that they, if they 
were philosophers, would have no need of anything. 

Pharorions, in tiie second hook of his Oommentaries, relates 
a witty saying of his ; for he says that once, wlioo. he waa 
begging a favor of the master of a gymnasium, on the helialf 
of some acfinaintance, he touched his tliighs ; and as he ex- 
pressed his indignation at this, he said, "Why, do they not 
belong to you as well as your Itnees?" He used to say that 
it waa impossible to find a man who liad never done wrong, 
in the same way as there was always some worthier seed in 
a pomegranate. On one occasion, he provoked Hicodromus, 
the harp-player, and received alilaok eye from him; eo he 
put a plaster on his forehead, and wrote on it, " Mcodromas 
did this." He used to abuse prostitutes deagnedly, for the 
purpose of praotiamg himself in enduring reproaches. Whea 
Demetrius Phalereua sent him some loaves and wine, he at- 
tacked him for hispreseut, saying, " I wish that the fonntdns 
bore loaves ;" and it is notorious tliat he was a water drinker. 

Ho was oneo reproved by the ledilea of the Athenians, for 
wearing fine linen, and so be replied, " I will show yoa Theo- 
phrastus also clad in fine linen." And as they did not believe 
him, he took them to a barhei''s shop, and showed him to them 
as he was being shaved. At Thebes he was onoe scourged by 
the master of the gymnasium {though some say it was by Eu- 
thycrates, at Oorinth), and dragged out by the feet; but he 
did not care, and quoted the lines ; — 



But Diodes says that it was by Menedemus, of Eretria, that 
lie was dragged in this manner, for that as he was a handsome 
man, and supposed to be very obsequious to Asdepiades, tJie 

* This is a psrod; on Homer. 11. S91. Pope's Version, 7CD. 
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PMiaaiiui, Oj^atca touoliod his thigbs, and said, " Is Ascliipiadts 
ivithiQ?" And Menederans was very mucli offcaded, and 
dragged him out, as haa been already said; and theo Crates 
quoted the .ibove-cited line. 

Zeno, thv OittiEeaiv, ia his Apophthegms, saya that he once 
sewed up a aheep's fleece in his cloak, withont tbinkicg of it ; 
and he was a very ugly man, and one "who excited Ia\ighter 
■when he waa taking esercise. And he nsed to aay, wlien he 
put up his hands, " Courage, Orates, as far as your eyes and 
the rest of your body is concerned ; for you ehali see those 
who now ridicule you, convnlsed with disease, and envying 
your happiness, and accusing themselves of slothfulness." 
One of his sayings was, " That a man ought to study philoso- 
phy, up to the point of looting on generals and donkey- 
drivera in tiie same light." Another was, that "tliose who 
live with flatterers are as desolate aa calves when in the com- 
pany of wolves ; for that neithev tlie one nor Uie other are 
with those whom they otight to be, or their own Idndred, but 
only witli those who are plotting against them." 

When he felt that he was dying, he made verses on him- 
self, saying : — 

Ton 'it going, nolila hunchbai*, jou are going 

For he was hump-backed from age. 

Alexander asked him '■ Whether he wislied to see the 
restoration of his country 1" To which he replied, " What 
would bo the use of it! For perhaps some other Alesander 
would come at some future time, and destroy it again ; — 

Are whal o pnidoni mnn sJioulil Ihlnt his connlry." 
He aJao said that be was 

Whom ETffli envy never hid attacked. 
Menander in his Twin-Sister, mentions iiira tbsis :— 
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liis daughter to his pupils, as he himself used ti) 



There was another Crates, who was the son of Antigenes, 
and of the Thriasian bni'gh, and & pupil and attached friend 
of Polemo. He was also his successor aa president of Ms 
sohooL 

And they henehted one anothei so mu:,h, th'it not only did 
they delight while alire in the same puisuita, but almost to 
their latest breath did they lesemhle one anothei, and even 
after they were both dead they '*haied the ■iaine tomb In 
6 to which ciunmstance, Antagoias has wiitten iin 
a the pan, m whii,h he espieases Uimselt thus — 
stranger, nho purest by, relule tliat here 



The alrenglb of uIL llietr principles aDd teachings 

And they say, too, that it was in reference to this that Arcesi- 
laus, when he came oyer to them from Theophitistua, said 
that they were some gods, or e!se a remnant of the golden 
race; for they were not very fond of courting the people, 
but had a disposition in accordance with the saying of Dio- 
nysodonia, the flute-player, who is reported to have said, with 
great esnltalion and pride, that no one had ever heard his 
music in a trireme or at a fountain, as they had heard Ismenius, 
The following lines were written by a philosopher of this 
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DEMETEIUS. 

DBMP.TBrns was a native of Phaleriis, and Wie son of Plia- 
BOstratUB. He Wfls a pupil of TheophrastHa. 

As a leader of the people at Athens, he governed the city 
for ten years, and was honored with tiree hundred and sixty 
brazen statues, the greater part of wliich were eqaestriaji; 
and some were placed ia cai'riages, or in pair-horse chariots, 
and the entire number were finished within three hundred 
(lays, so great was the zeai with which they were worked at. 
lie governed his country for a long time in a most admirable 
maimer. For he aggrandized liie city by increased revenues 
and by new buildings, although he was a person of no distinc- 
tion by birth. 

He lived with a citizen of coble birth, Earned Lamia, as 
his mistresa. Didymua, in his Banquets, says that he was 
called Beautiful Eyed, by some courtesan. It is swd that ho 
lost his eye-Mght in Alexandria, and recovered it again by the 
ftiTOr of Serapis; oq which account he composed the pieans 
which are sung and spoken of as his oomposition to ibis day. 

He was held in the greatest honor among the Athenians, 
but nevertheless, be found his feme darkened by envy, which 
attacks everything; for he was impeached by some one on 
a capital chai'ge, and, as he did not appear, he was condemned. 
His accusei-fl however did not become mssters of hia person, 
but expended hen- enom o the brass, tearing down hia 
statues, and Umg aome and th o ving others info the sea, 
and some they cu p m o h mber-pots. Eor even this is 
stated. \nd one tatue al ne of h in is preaerred, which ia 
in the Ac op 1 But Pha o m la n his tTniversal History, 
says that th \ hen ns treated I netriua in this manner at 
the command of the kmg ; and they also impeached him as 
guilty of iilegahty in his administi'ation. But Hermippns 
Bays, that after the death of Oassander, he feared the enmity 
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of Autlgoims, anil on t1iat acpximit fled to Ptolemy Sotei' ; and 
that lie remained at his court for a long time, and, among 
other pieces of advice, connselled the Iting to make over the 
kingdorn to hia sons by Em^dice. And as he would not 
agree to this measure, bat gave the crown to his sou by Ber- 
enice, this latter, after tJie death of his father, commanded 
Demetrius to be kept in prison until be sliould come to some 
determinaUon about him. And there he i-emained in great 
deapondeuoy ; and while asleep on one occasion, be was bitten 
by an asp in the hand, aud so he died. And he is hurled ia 
tlie fiistiiot of Busiiis, near Diospolis ; and we have written 
the following epigram on him ; — 

An asp, whose tonlh of venom dire waa fall. 
Did kill Iho wise Dsnialriua. 

But dath ODd lutid hell. 

But Eeraclides, in bis Epitome of Hie Successions of Solion, 
says that Ptolemy wished to transmit the kingdom to Phila- 
delphua, aud that Demetrius persuaded him from doing bo by 
the argnment, " If yon give it to another, you will not liave 
it yourself." And when Menander, the comic poet^ had an 
information laid against Iiim at Athens (for this is a statement 
which I have heard), he was vei-y nearly being convicted, for 
no other reason bnt that he was a friend of Demetrius. He 
waa, however, successfully defended by Telesphoms, the son- 
jn-law of Demetrins. 

In the multitude of his writings, and the number of lines 
whioli they amount to, he exceeded nearly all the Peripatetics 
of his day, being a man of great learning and esperienoe on 
every subject. 

When he was told that the Athenians had thrown down his 
statnes, he said, "But they have not thrown down my vir- 
tues, on acconut of which tiey erected them." He used fo 
say that " The eyebrows were not an insignificant part of a 
man, for (hat they wtia able to overshadow the whole life." 
II* 
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Another of his sayings was, that " It was not Flatus alone who 
washliud, but Fortune also, who acted as his gaide." Another, 
that " Reason had as mnoh influence on government, as steel 
had in war," On one occadon, when he saw a debauched 
young man, he said, "There is a square Mercury with a long 
robe, a belly, and a beard." I6 was a favorite saying of liis, 
that in the oaae of men elated with pride one ought to cut 
something off their height, and leave tliem their spirit. An- 
other of his apophthegms was, that " At home young men 
onght to show respect to then pai«ats, and in the streets to 
every one whom they met, and m Bolitary places to them- 
selves." Another, that "Friends onght to come f* others in 
good fortune only when invited, hut to those in distress of 
their own accord." 

Bruoker states that he committed suicide ffis account is 
that Demetrius, unable to support the repeated misfortunes he 
had met with, pnt an end to his life by the bite of an asp. 

This fact is supported by the concurrent testimony of the 
ancients. Hence it has, not without reason, heen qneafJoned 
whether credit be due to the reports of Amtobulns, Philo, 
Josephns, and others, that Demeti-ins Phalereus was librarian 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that it was by his advice that 
this prince gave orders for a version of the Jewish aoriptnres 
from the Hebrew into the Greek language. The truth is, that 
the whole story of a royal mandate for this nndertaking is 
destitute of satisfactory proof, and probably Erst arose from 
Jewish vanity, and was afterwards hastily adopted by the 
Christian fathers. It is moat probable that the Septuagint 
version was the private labor of the Jews who were at this 
time resident in Egypt. 
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DEMETRIUS, OF OOKIITTH. 

TuBRE was another of tho same name, Dbmbteius, of Corinth. 
80 free and severe were his cenanrea of the fashionable cus- 
toms and vices of the day, that he was banished from Eorae 
by ITero. After this emperor's death, he returned, bnt, by his 
freedom of speech, he soon, offended the emperor Vespasian, 
who punished Mm by depriving him. of his liberty. Seneca, 
who was an intimate friend of Demetrins, speaks of him in 
langaage of the highest praise for his masculine eloqaenoe. 
Bound judgment, intrepid fortitude, and inflesible integi'ity. 
" Leaving," says he, " the nobles dad in purple, I conyerse 
with and admire the half-naked Demetilns ; and why do I 
admire him, but because I perceive that in the midst of his 
poverty he wMits nothing! When I hear this excellent man 
(lisoouraing from his couch of straw, I perceive iQ him not a 
preceptor only, but a witness of the truth; and I cannot 
doubt that Provideaoe has endowed him with such virtues 
and talents that he might he an. example and a monitor to the 
present age," 

It was a prominent maxim with Demetrins, that " It is bet- 
ter to have a few precepts of wisdom always at hand for use, 
than to learn many things wMeh cannot be applied to prao- 
tioe." He attended Thi-aseas Patos in his last moments he- 
fore his execution, and fortified his mind by conversing with 
him upon subjects of philosophy. 



DEMOOEITUS. 

DBMOOKiTra was a native of Aldera, or as some aay, a citi- 
zen of Miletus. He was a pupil of some of the Magi and 
Chaldeans whom Xerxes had left with his father as teachers, 
when he had been hospitably received by them. 
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He ■waanne of tlii-ee brothers who divided Uieir palirimony 
ftjnong them ; and the most commoa atorj is, that he took the 
smallei- portion, as it was in money, because he required money 
for the pui'pose of ti'aTelling; though his brothers suspected 
him of entertaining eome treacheroua design. Demetrius 
says, tliat his shai'e amounted to more than a hundred talents, 
and that he spent the whole of it. 

He also says, that he was so induati'ious a man, that he out 
off for himself a small portion of the garden which surrounded 
his house, in which there was a small cottage, and shut himself 
up ill it. And on one ocoasion, when his father brought him 
an OS to sacrifice, and fastened it there, he for a long time did 
not discover it, until his father having roused him, on the pi-e- 
tezt of the sacrifice, told him what he had done with the os. 

He fm-ther asserts, that it is well known that he went to 
Athens, and aa he despised glory, he did not desire to be 
known ; and that he became acquainted with Socrates, "with- 
out Socrates knowing who he was. "For I came," says he, 
" to Athena, and no one knew me." He it was who "waa the 
antlior of the saying, " Speech is the shadow of action." But 
Demetrius Phalereus, in bis defence of Socrates, affirms that 
he never came to Athens at all. And that is a sUll sti'anger 
circumstance than any, if he despised so important a city, not 
wishing to derive glory from the place in which he was, but 
prefeiring rather himself to invest the place with glory. 

And ApoUodoi'oa, of Ojzicus, says he was intimate with 
Philolaus; "He used to practise himself," says Antisthenes, 
"in testing perceptions in various manners; sometimes retiring 
into solitary places, and spending his time even among tombs." 
And he further adds, that when he returned from his travels, 
he lived in a most humble manner ; like a man who had spent 
aU his property, and tliat on account of his poverty, ha was 
supported by his brother Damasna. But when he had foretold 
some future event, which happened as he had predicted, and 
had in consequenoo become famous, he was for all the rest of 
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Ilia life thought worthy of almost ilivlne honors by the gene- 
rality of jjeople. And aa there was a law, that a man who 
had aqnandered the whole of hia patrimony, should not he al- 
lowed fnneral rites in his oonnb'y, Antisthenes eaya, that he, 
being awwe of tliis law, and not wiahing to be exposed to the 
oalnmnies of those who envied him, and would be glad to ac- 
cuse hini, redted to tie people his work called the Great 
World, which is far enperior to all liis other writings, and that; 
as a reward for it he was presented with five hundred talents ; 
and not only tliat, but he also had some brazen statues erected 
in his honor. And when he died, he was bm-ied at the pub- 
lic expense ; after having attiuned the age of more than a 
hundred years. But Demetrius says, that it was his relations 
who read the Great World, and that they were presented with 
a hundred talents only ; and Bippobotus coincides in this state- 

Athenodorus tells us, that once, when Hippocrates came to 
see him, he ordered some milk to be brought ; and that, when 
he saw the milk, he said that it was the milk of a black goat, 
with her first kid ; on which Hippocrates marvelled at his 
acourate knowledge. 

And Hermippus relates, that Democritua died in the fol- 
lowing manner: he was exceedingly old, and appeared at 
the point of death; and his sister was lamenting that he would 
die during the festival of the Thesmophoria,* and so prevent 
her from diseharglDg her duties to the Goddess; and so lie 
bade her he of good cheer, and dewred her to bring him hot 
loaves every day. And, by applying these to his nostrils, he 
kept himself alive even over the festival. But when the days 
of the festival were passed (and it lasted three days), then he 
expired without any pdn, as Hipparchus assures us, having 
lived a hundred and nine years. And we have written an epi- 
gi'am upon him in our collection of poems in every metre, 
which runs thus ;— 

•TheThesmcphOflawosii festival In honor of Coiea. 
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DEMONAX. 

A DiariNeuiSHED place among tte geauineOynios who were 
fWends to virtue appears to be doe to Demonax ; whose history, 
thongli related only by Lueian, deserves credit, since it is not 
probable that the Satirist, who lived at the same period, wouid 
have ventured to give a false narrative of a well-known char- 
acter, or that he woald have gone so fai" out of hia nsnal ti'aok 
of satire, merely to draw a flctitions portrait of a good man. 
Demonax, according to Lueian, was born in Cyprus. His parents 
were possessed of wealth and rank; but he aspired after 
higher honors in the study of wisdom, and tlie practice of 
virtue. Eai'lj in life he removed to Athens, where he after- 
wards continued to reside. In his youth he was intimately 
conversant with the poeta, and committed the most valuable 
parts of their writings to memory. When he engaged in the 
study of philosophy, lie did not lightly skim over the surface of 
subjects, bat made himself perfect master of the several sects. 
In Lis habit and manner of living, Deinonas resembled Diog- 
enes, and is therefore properly ranked among the Cynics; 
but he imitated Socrates in making philosophy, not a specu- 
lative science, but a rule of life and niaunei's. He never 
openly espoused the dootiines of any particular soot, but took 
from each whatever tenets he jadged most favorable to 
moral wisdom. Avoiding aU ridiuulous angulai'ity, disgusting 
severity, and forbidding haughtiness, he associated fi'eely with 
all, and conversed with such graceful ease, that persuasion 
might be said to dwell upon his lips. He possessed the happy 
art of rendering even reproof acceptable ; like a prudent phy- 
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sioian, curiag the disease witliout fretting the patient His 
simple maimer of living gave liim perfect independence ; and 
his virtues prooored him such a degree of ioflueace, that he 
was often employed in settling domestio dissensions. His phil- 
anthropy was universal ; and lie never withdrew his regard 
from aaj, but enoh as would not be persuaded to forsake their 
vioes. So perfect was his ecinanimitj, tliat nothmg ever deoplj 
affected him, except the ackness or death of a fiieiid lie 
lived nearly to the age of a liundred years, without suffei ing 
pain, or disease, or becoming burdensome to any one In. ex- 
treme old age he went from house to honse wlieievei he 
pleased, sad was eveiywhere received with respect As he 
passed along the streets the sellers of bread would hcg him to 
accept of some from their hands ; and children wonld offer 
him ii-uiCs, and call Mm father. He died with the same placid 
countenance with which lie had been accustomed to meet his 
friends. The Atheuians honored his body with a, public 
funeral, which was attended by a numerous train of philoso- 
phers and others, who lamented the loss of so excellent a man. 
If this picture, which is that of Luoian in miniature, was orig- 
inally taken from real life, the biographer had some reason to 
speak of Demonax as the best philosopher he ever knew. 

From the anecdotes of Deinonax, related by Lucian, we 
shall select the following :^Soon after Demonas came to 
Athens, a pnhlio charge was brought against Mm for neglect- 
ing to offer saci'iiice to Minerva, and fa be initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Appearing before the Msembly in a 
white garment, he pleaded that Minerva did not stand in need 
of Ms offerings ; and that he declined initiation into the mys- 
teries becanae, ff they wei'e bad he ought not to conceal them, 
and if they wei'e good, his love to raankind wonld oblige him 
to disclose them; upon which he was acquitted. One of his 
companions proposing to go to the temple of Esculapins, to 
pray for the recovery of his son from sickness, Demonax Sfud, 
"Do you suppose that Escnlapius cannot hear you as wellfl'om 
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this place V Heai'ing two ignorant pretendei's to piilosophj 
coiiTerang, and remaiiiag that the one asked foolish quea- 
tioDs, and the other made replies which were nothing to the 
purpose, he said, " One of these men is milking a he-goat, 
while the other is holding a eieye under him." AdTising a 
certain rhetorician, who was a wretched dedaimer, to perfona 
frequent eseroises, the rhetorician answered, " I frequently ' 
practise by myself." "No wonder," replied Eemonas, "that 
jott are so had a speaker, when you practise before so foolish 
an audience." Seeing a Spartan beating hia servant nnmerci- 
fnUy, he said to him, " Why do yon thus put yourself upon a 
level with your slave ?" When Demonas waa informed that 
the Athenians had thoughts of erecting an amphitheatre for 
gladiators, in imitation of the Corinthians, he went into the 
assembly, and cried ont, " Athenians, before you make this re- 
solution, go and pull down the Altarof Mercy." 



DIOGENES. 



DioUENEfi was a native of Sinope, the son of Treaius, a 
money-changer. And Diodes says that he was forced to flee 
from his native city, as his father kept the pnblio bank there, 
and had adulterated the coinage. But Eubulides, in hie essay 
on Diogenes, saya, that it was Diogenes himself who did this, 
and that he was banished with his fitther. And, indeed, he 
himself, in his Perdalus, says of himself that he had adul- 
terated the pnblio money. Others say that he was one of the 
curators, and was persuaded by the artisans employed, and 
that he went to Delphi, or else to the oracle at Delos, and 
there consulted ApoUo aa to whether he should do what people 
were trying to persuade him to do ; and that, as the God gave 
him permission to do so, Diogenes, not comprehending that 
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the God meant that he might change tlie political ciistoiiis* 
of his country if he could, adulterated the ooinage ; and being 
detected, waa banished, as some people say, bat as other ac- 
connta have it, took the ulai'm. ond fled away of his own 
accord. Some agaiu, say that ha adulterated the money which 
he had received frovn his father ; and that his father waa 
thrown into prison and died there ; but that Diogenes escaped 
and went to Delphi, and asked, not whether he might tamper 
with the coinage, but what he could do to become very cele- 
brated, and that in consequence he received the oracular an- 
swer which I have mentJoced. 

When he came to Athena he attached himself to Antis- 
thenes; but as he repelled him, because he admitted no one, 
he at last forced his way to him by his pertinacity. And onco, 
when he raised Ms stick at him, he pat his head under it, and 
said, " Strike, for jon will not find any stick hard enough to 
drive me away as long you continue to speak," And from 
this time fortli he was one of his pupils; and being an esile, 
he naturally betook himself to a simple mode of life. 

And when, as Theopbrastus tells us in hia Megario Phi- 
losopher, he saw a mouse muning about and not seeking for a 
bed, nor taking care to keep in the dai'k, nor looking for any 
of those things which appear enjoyable to such an animal, he 
fonnd a remedy for Ms own poverty. He waa, according to 
the account of some people, the first person who doubled up 
his cloak out of necessity, and who slept in it; and who car- 
ried a wallet, in which he kept his food ; and who used what- 
ever place was near for all sorts of purposes, eating and sleep- 
ing, and conversing in it. In reference to which habit he 
nsed to say, pointing to the Colonnade of Jupiter, and (o the 
Public Magazine, " that the Athenians had built him places to 
live in." Being attacked with illness, he supported himself 
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witli ft Etafl'; and iiTter tliiit he carried it coiitinually, not in- 
deed ic tb.e city, tut whenever lie was walking in the roada, 
togetlier witli liis ■wallet. 

When he had written to sola© one to look ont and get ready 
a small house fot him, as he delayed to do it, he took a oaak 
which lie found in tJie Temple of Oybele, for hia house, as he 
himself tells us in his letters. And during the summer he 
used te roll hiiuself in the warm sand, hut in winter he would 
embrace statues all covered with snow, practising himself, on 
every occasion, to endure anything. 

He was very violent in espi'eadng his haughty disdain of 
others. He said that the ackole (school) of Euolides was eJioU 
(gall). And he used to call Plato's diatHhe (discussions) lata- 
tribf. (disgaiaa). It was also a saying of his tiat the Dionys- 
iMi games were a gi-eat marvel to fools ; and that the dema- 
gogues were the ministers of the mnllitude. Ho used likewise 
to say, " that when in the course of hi? iife he beheld pilots, 
and physicians, and philosophers^ ho thought man the wisest 
of all animals; but when again he beheld interpreters of 
dreams, and soothsayers, and those who listened to them, and 
men puffed up with glory or riches, then he thought that 
there was not a more foolish animal than man." Another of his 
sayings was, " that he thought a man ought oftener to provide 
himself with a reason than with a halter." On one occasion, 
when he noticed Plato at a veiy costly entertainment tasting 
some olives, he said, " you wise man I why, after having 
sailed to Sicily for the sake of such a feast, do you not now 
enjoy what you have before you!" And Plato replied, "By 
the Gflds, Diogenes, while Iwas there I ate olives and aJI such 
things a great deal." Diogenes rejoined, " What then did you 
waut to sdl to Syracuse for! Did not Attica at that time 
produce any olives!" But Phavorinus, in his Universal His- 
toiy, telia this story of Ailstippns. At another time he was 
eating dried figs, when Plato met hira, and he said to hira, 
" Yon may have a share of these ;" and as he took some and 
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ate them, he said, "I said that you might have a share of 
them, not that yon miglit eat them all." On one occasion 
Plato had invited some friends who had oome to him fi-ora 
DionjBins to a banquet, and Diogenes trampled on his carpets, 
and said, " Thna t ti'ample on the empty pride of Plato ;" and 
Plato made him answer, "How much arrogance are you dis- 
playing, O Diogenes ! when you think that you ai'e not ai'ro- 
gant at all." But as others tell the story, Diogenes said, 
" Tims I ti'ample on tlie pride of Plato ;" and that Plato re- 
joined, " With quite as much pride yourself, Diogenes." 
SolJoB too, in his fourth hook, states, that the Oynic made the 
following speech to Plato : Diogenes once asked him for some 
wine, and then for some dried figs ; so be sent him an entire 
jar full ; and Diogenes said to him, " Will you, if you are 
asked how inany two and two make, answer twenty 1 In this 
way, yon neither give with any reference to what you are 
asked for, nor do yoa answer with reference to the question 
put to you," He used also to ridionle him as an iutei-minftble 
talker. When be was asked where in Gi'eece be saw virtuous 
men; "Men," said he, "nowhere; but I see good boys in, 
Lacedffimon." On one occasion, when no one came to listen 
to him while he was discoursing seriously, he began to wliistle. 
And then when people fiooked round bim, be reproached them 
for coming with eagerness to folly, hut being lazy and indiffer- 
ent about good things. One of his fi'eqnent sayings was, 
"That men contended with one another in punching and 
kicking, but that no one showed any emulation in the pursuit 
of virtue." He used to express bis astonishment at the gram- 
marians for being desirous to learn everytliing about the mis- 
fortunes of Ulysses, and being ignorant of theii- own. He 
used also to say, " That the musicians fitted the strings to the 
lyre properly, but left all the habits of their sold ill-arranged." 
And, " That mathematicians kept their eyes fixed on the sun 
and moon, and overlooked what was under their feet." " That 
orators were anxious t" speak justly, but not at all about 
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acting so." Also, " That iiiiaevs blamotl moaey, but were pra- 
poeterously fond of it," He often, condeinned tiiose who 
praise the just foi" heing superior to money, bat who at the 
same time are e^er themselves for gi'oat riches. Ho was also 
very indignant at seeing men saorlflee to the Giods to procui-e 
good health, and yet at the aacrifioe eating in a manner 
injurious to health. He often, expressed Ms surprise at slaves, 
who, seeing their masters eadng in a gluttonous manner, still 
do not themselves lay hands on any of tlie eatahles. He 
would frequently praise those who were about to marry, and 
yet did not marry ; or who were ahout to take a voyage, and 
yet did not take a voyage ; or who were about to engage in 
affairs of state, and did not do so; and those who were 
about to rear children, yet did not rear any ; and those who 
were preparing to talie up tlieir abode with princes, and 
yet did not take it up. One of hisaayinga was, "That oneought 
to bold out one's hand to a friend without closing the fingers." 

Hermippus, in his Sale of Diogenes, says that he was taken 
prisoner and put up to be sold, and asked what he could do ; 
and he answered, " Govern men." And so ho bade the crier 
" ^ve notice that if any one wants to purchase a master, there 
is one here for hira." When he was ordered not to ait down, 
"It makes no difference," said he, "for Sah are sold, be where 
they may." He used to say, that he "wondered at men 
always ringing a dish or jar before buying it, bnt being con- 
tent to judge of a man by his look alone." When Seniades 
bongbt Mm, he said to him that he ought to obey hini even 
though he was hia slave ; for that a physician or a pilot would 
find men to obey them even though they might be slaves." 

And Eubulus says, in his eesay entitled, The Sale of Diog- 
enes, that he taught the ehildrea of Seuiades, after theii 
other lessons, to ride, and shoot, and sling, and dart. And 
then in the gymnasium ho did not permit the trdner to eier- 
oise them after the fashion of athletes, bnt esei'eised them 
himself to just the degree sufEoient to ^ve them a good 
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cxiloT and good health. And the boya retained in their mem- 
ory many sentences of poets find prose writers, and of Diog- 
enes himself; and he nsed to give them, a oonciae statement 
of everything, in order to strengthen tlieir memory; and at 
home he used to teach them to wait npon themselves, con- 
tenting tliemselves with plain food, and drinking water. 
He accustomed them to out then hair close, and to eschew 
ornament, and to go withont tnniLia oi shoes, and to keep 
silent, looking at nothmg except them&elves as they walked 
along. He nsed also to take them out liuntmg; and they 
paid the gi'eateat attention and respect to Dicgenos himself, 
and spoke well of him to their paients 

And the same author rflirms, that lie grew old in the house- 
hold of Seniadea, and that when he died he was huriod by 
hia sons. And tliat while he was living witli him, Zeuiades 
once asked him how he should bury him ; and he said, "On 
my face;" and when he was asked why, he sdd, "Because in 
a little while everytliing will be turned upside down." And 
he sidd this because the Macedonians were ah-eady attaining 
power, and becoming a mighty people from having been vei'y 
inconsiderable. Once, when a man had conducted him into 
a magnificent house, and had told him that he must not spit, 
after hawking a little, he spit in hia fece, saying that he coald 
not find a woi-se place. But some tell this story of Ariatippus. 
Once he called out, " Holloa, men." And when some people 
gatliered round him in consequence, he drove them away 
with his stick, saying, '■ I called men, and not dregs." They 
also relate that Alexander aaid, that if he had not been Ales- 
ander, he should have liked to be Diogenes. Da one occasion 
he went half shaved into an entertainment of young men, 
and BO was beaten by them. And afterwards he wrote the 
names of all those who had beaten him on a white tablet, 
and went about with the tablet round his neck, so as to ex- 
pose them to insult, as they were generally condemned and 
reproached for their conduct. 

12» 
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He used to say that lie wiia " the hound of tliose wlio were 
praised ; but that none of those who praised them dared to go 
ont hunting with him." A man once said to him, "I con- 
quered men at the Pythian gamea;" on which he s£ud, "I 
eoQC[aer men, hut jou only conquer slaves." "When some 
jpeople said to him, "You are an old man, and should rest for 
She reminder of your life," "Why bo!" replied he, "suppose 
I had run a long distance, ought I to stop when I was near the 
end, and not rather press on ?" Once, when he was invited to 
a banquet, he said that he would not coiae ; for that the day 
before no one had thanked him for coming. He used to go 
bare foot through the enow, and to do a number of other things 
which have been already mentioned. Once lie attempted to 
eat raw meat, hat he could not digrat it. On one ocoasioa he 
found Demosthenes, the orator, dining in an inn; and as he 
was slipping away, he said to him, " You will now be ever so 
much more in an inn."* Once, when some strangera wished 
to see Demosthenes, he stretched out his middle Snger, and 
said, "This is the great demagogue of the Athenian people." 
When some one had dropped a loaf, and was ashamed to puk 
it np again, he wishing to give him a lesson, tied a cordiound 
the neck of a bottle and dragged it all through the Oeranin,us 
He nsed to say, that he imitated the teachers of choiuses for 
that they spoke too loud, in order that the rest might catch 
the proper tone. Another of his sayings was, that " most men 
were within a finger's breadth of being mad. If, then, any 
one were to walk along, stretching ont his middle finger, be 
will seem to be mad ; but if he puts out his fore finger, he will 
not be tliought so." Another of his sayings was, that, " things 
of great value were often sold for nothing, and oitfe ver»&. Ac- 
cordingly, that a statue would fetch three thousand drachmas, 
and a bushel of meal only two obols ;"and when Xeniades had 
bought him, he sdd to him, " Come, do what you are ordered 
to." And when lie said — 

i This liue is fram EorlpldeB, niolen, 
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"Suppose," r^oined Diogenes, "you had been sick, and had 
bonght a piyBician, could yon refuse to be guided bj him, and 
tell him— ■ 



Once a man came to him, and wislied to study philosophy as 
his pupil ; and he gave him a saperda * and made him follow 
him. And aa he from shame threw it away and departed, lie 
soon afterwards met him and, laughing, swd to him, "Asa- 
perda has dissolved your friendship for me." But Diodes t«lls 
this story in the following manner ; that when some one said 
to him, " Give me a commission, Diogenes," he carried him off, 
and gave him a half-penny worth of cheese to carry. And as 
he refused to carry it, "See," said Diogenes, "a half-penny 
worth of cheese haa broken off our friendship." 

On one occawon he saw a child drinking out of its hands, 
and so he threw away the cup which belonged to his wallet, 
saying, "That cliild has beaten me in simpUcity." He also 
threw away his spoon, after seeing a boy, when he had broken 
his vessel, take np his lectils with a ci'ust of bread. And he 
used to ai'gue thus, — " Everything belongs to the gods ; and 
wise men are the friends of the gods. All things are m com- 
mon among friends; therefore everything belongs to wise 
men." Once he saw a woman falling down betoie the Gods 
in an unbecoming attitude; he, wishing t« cure hei ot her 
superstition, as Zoilus of Perga tells us, came np to her, and 
said, "Are you not afi-aid, O woman, to bo ra inch an inde- 
cent attitude, when some God may be behind yoa, for every 
place is fuU of him T' He consecrated a man to jEsculapins, 
who wsa to run up and beat all those who prostrated thera- 
eelves with their faces to the ground ; and he was in the habit 
of saying that the tragic cnrse had come upon him, for tliat he 
was— 

* The eapeidn tna tbe CDUcinus (akLad of fish) wben sailed. 
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diiy to day. 



And another of his sayings w fie, that lie "opposed coa- 
fldenee to foitnne, natai'9 to law, and reason to Buffering." 
Once, while ho was sitting in the sna ia the Oi-anenm, Alei- 
ftuder WBS standing bj, and said to hint, " Ask any favor you 
choose of me." And he replied, "Oe^e toahademetrom the 
sun"— as some express it, " stand out of my light." On one 
oocaaion a man was reading some long passages, and when he 
came to the end of t)ie book and showed there w as nothing 
more written, "Be o^ good cheer, my friends," esclaimed 
Diogenes, "I see land." A man onoe proved to him sjllogis 
Ideally that he had horns, so he put his hand to his foieheod 
and said, " I do not see them," And in a similai niinner he 
replied to one who had been asserting tliat there was no snch 
thing as motion, hy getting up and walking away. When a 
man was talking about the heavenly bodies and meteors, 
" Pi'ay, how many days," said he to him, " is it since yon oame 
down from heaven?" 

■ A profligate ennnch had written on his house, " Let no evil 
thing enter in." "Where," said Diogenes, "is the roa.ster of 
tlie house going?" After having anointed his feet with pei'- 
fame, he said tliat the ointment from his head monnted np to 
heaven, and that from his feet up to his nose. When the 
Athenians enWeated him to be initiated in the Eleneinian mys- 
teries, and said that in the shades below the initiated had the 
best seats; "It will," he replied, "be an absurd thing if 
jEgeeilaua and Epaminondas are to live in the mud, and some 
miserable wretches, who have been initiated, are to be in the 
islands of the bleat." Some mice crept up to his table, and he 
said, " See, even Diogenes maintains his favorites." Once, 
when he was leaving the bath, and a man asked him whether 
many men were bathing, he said "No ;" but when a number 
of people came out, he conf'esaed that there were a great many. 
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When Plato called him a dog, he said, " Undoublailly, for I 
have ooinc baok to tliosewho sold me." 

Plato defined man tlma : " Man is s two-footed, featherlesa 
animal," and was much praised for the definition; so Diogenes 
plucked a cocfc and brought it into his school, and said, "This 
is Plato's man." On which account this addition was made to 
tile definition, "With broad flat nails." A man once asked 
bira what was the proper time for supper, ajid he made an- 
swer, "If you ai'e a rich man, whenever you please; and if 
you are a poor man, whenever yon can," Wheahewaaftt 
Sfegara he saw some sheep carefully covered over with skins, 
aud the children running abont naked ; and so be said, " It ia 
better at Megara to be a man's i-am, than his son." A man 
once struck him with a beam, and then said, "Take care." 
"What," said lie, "are j-on going to strike me agfun?" He 
used to say that "the demagogues were tlie servants of the 
people; and garlands the blossoms of gloi-y." Having lighted 
a candle in the day time, he add, " I am looking for a man." 
On one occasion he stood under a fomitain, and aa the bystand- 
ers were pitying him, Plato, who was preeent, swd to them, 
" If yoa wish really to show yonr pity for him, come away ;" 
intunating that he was only acting thus ont of a desire for no- 
toriety. Once, when a man had struck him with Ms fiat, he 
said, "0 Hercules, what a strange thing that I should be 
walking abont with a helmet on without knowing itl" 

When Midias struck him with Ms fist and said, " There are 
three thousand drachmas for jou ;" the nest day Diogenes took 
the cestus of a boxer and beat him soundly, and said, " There 
are three thousand drachnjaa for you."* When Lysias, the 
drag-seller, asked him whether he thought that there were 
any Gods : " How," said he, " can I help thinking so, when I 
consider you to be hated by them?" hut some attribute this 

• TWa la probably en allusion to a proeeculioii inaLisuted by Demoathanea 
against Midias, which naa aflerwai-da compromlaed by Mldiia pajlng DemoB- 
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reply to Theodorua. Once he saw a itiiia piuifyiiig hlmnelf by 
washing, and said to him, " Oh, wretched man, do not you 
kaow that 83 you cannot wash away blunders in grammar by 
purlficatioB, so, too, you oao no more efface the errors of a life 
in that same manner?" 

He used to say that men were wrong for complaining of 
fortune; for that they ask of the Gods what appear to be 
good things, not what are realiy so. And to those who were 
alarmed at di-oamshe said, that they didnot regard what they 
do while tliey are awake, but make a great fuBS about what 
they fancy they see while they are asleep. Once, at tlie 
Olympic games, when the herald proclaimed, "Dioxlppus is 
the conciueror of men;" he said, "He is the conqueror of 
slaves, I am the conqueror of men." 

Ho waa gi'eatly beloved by the Atheniaaa ; accordingly, 
when a youth had broken his cask ihey beat him, and gave 
Diogenes another. And Dionysius, the Stoic, says that after 
the battle of Ohseranea he was taken prisoner and brought to 
Philip; and being asked who be was, replied, "A spy, to 
spy upon your insatiability." And Philip marvelled at him 
and let him go. Once, when Alexander had sent a letter to 
Athens to Antipater, by the hands of a man named Athlias, 
he, being present, said, " Athliaa from Athhus, by means of 
Athlias to Athlius.* Whea Perdiccas threatened that he 
would put him to death if he did not come to him, he replied, 
" That is nothiog sti'ange, for a scorpion or a tarantula could 
do as much : you had better threaten me that, if I kept away, 
you should be veiy happy." He used constantly to repeat 
with emphasis, that " An easy life had been given to man by 
the Gods, but tliat it had been overMd by tlieir seeking for 
honey, cheese-cakes, and unguents, and things of that sort." 
On which account he said to a man, who had his shoes put on 
by his servant, "Tou are not thoroughly happy, unlogs he 

* Hiere Is a pan npon Uie sioiilacltj of Athlias's mme lo Ihe Greek ndJecUvs 
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also wipes yoia- nose for yon ; and he will do tliis, if jou nro 
crippled in yoni- lianda." On one occasion, wiien he had seeu 
the hieromneraones* leading off one of the stewards who had 
stolen a gohlet, he said, "The gi'eat thieves are caiTjing off 
the little thief." At another time, seeing a jouog man throw- 
ing stones at a cross, he eaid, " Well done, yon will he sure to 
reach the mark." Once, too, some hoys got round him and 
said, " Te ai'e taMng care that you do not hite us ;" bnt he 
said, " Be of good cheer, niy hoys, a dog does not eat heef." 
He saw a man. ^ving himself airs because he was dad in R 
lion's skin, and said to him, " Do not go on disgracing the 
gai'b of nature," When people were speaking of the happi- 
ness of Oalistteaes, and saying what splendid treatment he 
received from Alexander, he replied, "The man then is 
wretched, for he is forced to breakfast and dine whenevei" 
Alexander chooses." "When he was in want of money, he 
said that he reclaimed it from his friends and did not beg 

On one occasion he was working with bis hands in the 
market-place, and said, "I wish I could rub my stomach in 
the same way, and so avoid hanger." When he saw a young 
man going with some satraps to supper, he dragged him away 
and led him off to his relations, and bade them take care of 
Mm. He was onoe addressed by a jonth beautifully adorned, 
who asked Iiim some question; and he refused to give him 
any answer, till he satisfied him whether he was a man or a 
woman. And on one occasion, when a youth was playing the 
cottabus in the bath, he sdd to him, " The better you do it, 
the worse yon do it." Once at a banquet, some of the gnests 
threw him bones, as if he had been a dog ; so he, as he went 
away, pnt up his leg against them as if he had been dog in 
reality. He used to call the orators, and all those who speak 
for fiime, thrice men, instead of thrice miserable. He said 
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that " A riuli but ignorant man, waa like a sheep with, a 
golden fiBece." When he saw 3 notice on the honse of a 
pi'ofiigate man, "To be sold." "I tnew," said he, " that you 
who ai'e so incessantly drunk, would soon Toniit up your 
owner." To a young man, who waa oomplnining of tlie num- 
ber of people who sought his acquwntance, lie said, "Do not 
make snch a parade of your vanity." 

Having been in a very dirty bath, he said, " I wonder where 
the people, who bathe here, clean themselves." "When all the 
company was blaming an indifferent harp-player, he alone 
praised him, and being asked why he did so, he siud, "Be- 
cause, thoQgh he is such as he is, he plays the harp and does 
not steal." He saluted a hai-p-playsr who was always left 
alone by his hearens, with " Good morning, cock ;" and when 
the man asked him, " Why so V he said, " Because you, when 
you sing, make every one get up." When a young man was 
one day making a display of himself, Le, having filled the 
bosom of his robe with lupins, began to eat them ; and when 
the multitude looked at him, he said, " that he marvelled at 
their leaving the young man to look at him," And when a 
man, who was veiy superstitJons, said to him, " With one 
blow I will break your head." " And I," he replied, " with 
one sneeze will make yon ti'emble." When H^esias entreat- 
ed him to lend him one of his books, he said, " You are a ally 
fellow, Hegesias, for you will not take painted figs, but real 
ones ; and yet yon overlook the genuine practice of vii-tae, 
and seek for what is merely written." A roan once reproached 
him with his banishment, and his answer was, " You wretched 
man, that is what made me a philosopher." And when on 
another occasion, some one said to Mm, " The people of 
Sinope condemned you to banishment," he replied, "And I 
condemned them to remfun where they were." Onoe he saw 
a man who had been a victor at the Olympic games, feeding 
sheep, and he said to him, "Ton have soon come across my 
fiiend from the Olympic games, to the Nemeaa." When he 
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was asked why atLletes are ioseDsible to paia, lie said, " Be- 
cause they are bailt np of pork and beef." 

He onee asked for a statue ; and being qnestioned as to hia 
reason for doing so, lie said, " I am practising disappointment." 
Onoe he was begging of some one (for he did this at first out 
of actual want), he sdd, "If you have given to any one else, 
give also to me ; and if you have never given to any one, then 
begin with me." On one occasion, he was asked by the 
tyrant, " What sort of brass was the best for a statue 3" and 
he replied, "TJiat of which the statues of Harmodias and 
Aristogiton ai'e made." When he was asked how Dionysiua 
treats hia IKenda, he said, "Like bage; those which are full 
he hangs up, and those wliich are empty he throws away." 
A man who was lately married put an inscription on his 
house, " Hercules Oalliuioua, the son of Jupiter, lives here; 
let no evil enter." And so Diogenes wrot« in addition, " An 
alliance is made aftei' the war is over." He used to say that 
oovetoasness was the metropolis of all evils. Seeing on one 
ocoaMon a profligate man in an. inn eating olives, he said, " If 
you had dined thus, you would not have supped thus." One 
of his apophthegms was, that good men were the images of 
the Gods; another, that love was the business of those who 
had nothing to do. When he was asked what was miserable 
in life, iie answered, " Aa indigent old man." And when 
the question was put to him, what beast inflicts the worst 
bite, he said, " Of wild befats the sycophant, and of tame ani- 
mals the flatterer.'" 

On one occasion he saw two Centanra very badly painted ; 
he said, "Which of the two is tlie worst!"* He used to say 
that a speech, the object of which was solely to please, was a 
honeyed halter. He called the belly, the Oharybdis of life. 
Having heard once that Dldymon the adulturer, had been 
aaught in the fact, he said, " He deserves to b.o hung by his 
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name."* Wiieii the question was put to him, wliy is gold of 
11 pale color, he suid, " Because it has ao many people plotting 
against it." When be saw a woman in a litter, he said, " The 
cage is not a ted to the a nal " Aad seeing a nrnaway 
slave 3 tt ng oa a veil he sa 1 My boy, take cai'e yoa do 
not fall u Anoth t me be saw a little boy wlio was a 
stealer of olothes f o tl e laths and said, "Are yon going 
for img enta o f the ga ents." Seeing some women 
liangisig o s ne ol e t ee he said, "I wisli every tree hore 
similar fruit." At another time, heaavr a clothes' stealer, and 
addressed him thus: — 

To roam the aLlent fleWiludead of uighll 
Arl Uiou some wrelcli bj- hopes or plundot lei, 

"When, he was asked whether he had any girl or boy to wait 
on hini, he saii^, "No." And aa his questioner asked further, 
"If then you die, who will bury you!" He replied, " Who- 
ever wants my house." Seeing a handsome youth sleeping 
without any protection, he nudged him, and said, " Wake 



And he addressed a man who was buying delicacies at a 
gi'eat expense ; — 

It BUCh your dealings.S 

When Plato was discoursing about his " ideas," and using 
the nouns "tableness" and " cupneaa;" "I, Plato!" inter- 
rupted Diogenes, " see a table and a onp, but 1 see no table- 
neas or oupnesa." Plato made ansvrer, " That is natural 

• There ia a pun intended here. 

t This Is laken troia Homer, U. Pepe's Varaioo, 455. 

t This Is also from tlimer, tl. Pope's Vecuon, 1^). 
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enough, for jou have ejes, bj wliicli a cup and a table are 
contemplated. ; but joa have not intellect, by which tableness 
and cupnesB we aeen." 

On one 0v3casiun, he waa aslied by a certain person, " What 
Bort of a man, O Diogenes, do you think Socrates f and he 
said, "A madman." Another time, the question waa put to 
him, when a man oiiglit to marry? And his reply was, 
"Young men ought not to inwry yet, and old men nevev 
ought to marry at all." When asked what he would take to 
let a man gire him a blow on the head, he replied, "A hel- 
met." Seeing a youth smartening himself np very carefully, 
he aaid to him, "If jou are doing that for men, you are mia- 
erable ; and if for women, you are profligate." Once he aaw 
a youth blushing, and addressed him, " Courage, my boy, that 
is the complexion of virtue." Having once listened to two 
lawyers, he condemned them both, saying, " That the one had 
stolen the thing in question, and that tJie other bad not lost 
it." When aaked wliat wine he liked to drink, he said, " Tliat 
which belongs to another." A man said to him one day, 
" Many people laugh at you." " But I," he replied, " am not 
laughed down." When a man said to Mm, that it was a bad 
thing to live; " Wot to live," swd he, "but to live badly," 
When some people were advising him to make search for a 
slave who had ruu away, he said, "It would he a very ahsnrd 
thing for Manes to be able to live without Diogenes, but not 
for Diogenes to bo able to live without Manes." When he 
was dining on olives, a clieese-oake was brought in, on which 
he threw the olive away, saying: — 

And presently he added ; — 
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When lie was asked what sort of a dog he wag, he replied, 
" When hiangrj, I am a dog of Melita ; when satisfied, ft Mo- 
losBlan ; ft sort which most of those who praise do not lilie to 
take oat hunting with them, because of the labor of iieeping 
up with them ; acd in like manner, yon cannot associate with 
me, from fear of the pain I give yon." The question was put 
to him, wliether wise men ate cheese-cakes, and lie replied, 
"They eat everythiDg, just as the rest of mankind." When 
asked why people give to beggars and not to philosophers, he 
said, " Because they think it possible that they themselves 
may become lame and blind, hut they do not espect ever to 
turn out philosophers." He once begged of a covetous man, 
and as he was slow to give, he said, "Man, 1 am asking you 
for something to maintain me, and not to bury me." When 
some one reproanhed him for having tampered with the coin- 
age, he said, " Tliere was a time when I was such a person aa 
you are now ; but there never was when you were such as I 
am now, and never will be." And to another person who 
reproached him on tlie same grounds, he said, "There were 
times when. I did what I did not wish to, but that is not the 
case now." ■ When he went to Myndua, he saw some very 
large gates, but the city was a small one, and so he said, " Oh 
men of Myndus, shut your gates, lest your city should steal 
out." On one occasion he saw a man who had been detected 
stealing purple, and so he said;— 

When Craterus entreated him to come and visit him, he 
said, " I would rather liok up salt at Athens, tiian enjoy a 
luKurioas table with Craterus." On one occasion, he met 
Anazimenes, the orator, who was a fat man, and thus accosted 
him ; " Pray give us, who are poor, some of your belly ; fer 
by so doing you will be relieved yourself, and you will assist 
us." And once, when he was discussing some point, Diogenes 
- This line ocogra in Horn, iliad. 
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heM up a piece ol' salt-iisit, and drew off the attention of Ina 
tearora; a,nd as Anaximenes was indignant at this, he said, 
" See, one pennywortii of aalt-fish has put an end to the lec- 
ture of Anaximenes." Being once reproached for eating in 
the market-place, he made answer, "I did, for it was in the 
markefrplace that I was liungiy." Some antliora also attribute 
the following repartee to him : Plato saw him wasliing veg- 
etables, and so coining np to hira, be quietly accosted him 
thus: "If you had paid court to Dionysios, yon would not 
have been washing vegetables." "And," he replied with 
equal quietness, "if you had washed vegetables, you would 
never have ptdd court to Dionjsins." When a man said 
to him once, "Host people laugh at you;" "Ajid very 
likely," he replied, " the asses laugli at them ; but they do not 
regai'd the asses, neither do I regard them." Once he saw a 
youth studying philosophy, and said to him, " Well done ; in- 
asmuch as you are leading those who admu'C your person to 
contemplate the beauty of yonr mind." 

A certain person was admiring the offerings in the temple 
at Samothraoe,* and he said to him, " Tiey would have been 
much more numerous, if those who were lost had offered tfiem 
instead of those who were saved ;" but some attribute this 
speech to Diagoras the Thelian. Once he saw a handsome 
youth going ta a banquet, and said to him, "Tou will come 
back worse (dlmronfj ;" and when he the next day after the 
banquet said to him, "I liave left the banquet, and was no 
woreeforit;" he replied, "You were not Ohiron, but Em-y- 
tion."I He was begging once of a very ill-tempered man, 
and as he said to him, "If you can persuade me, I will ^ve 

* The aamothraoian Cods were Gods of tbe sea. and it waa eailoaavy for 
those wlio had besn saved from aiilpwteck to inHte tliotn vm offering of SDOio 
yerl of what Uiej bad saveil J and of Iheir hair, if theyhad aavod notbing liul 
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you Homething;" he replied, "If I could persuade you, I 
would beg yoa to hang yonrsei£" He was on one ocoosion 
returning from Lacedteinon to Atlieos ; and when some one 
aslted him, " Whither are yon going, and whence do you 
come?" he Baid, "I am going from the men's apartments to 
the women's." Another time he was retnraing from the 
Olympic games, and when some one aslted him whether there 
had been a great multitude there, be said, "A great multitude, 
but very few men." He used to say that " Debauched men 
resembled figa growing on a precipice ; tlie frait of which is 
not tasted by men, but devoured by crows and vulturea." 
"When Phryne had dedicated a golden statue of Venus at 
Delphi, he wrote upon it, "Fromtheprofligacyof the Greeks," 

Once Aiexandar tlie Great came and stood by him, and 
said, " I am Alexander, the great king." " And I," said he, 
" am Diogenes the dog," And when he was aslted to what 
actions of his it was owing that he was called a dog, he said, 
" Because I fawn upon those who give me anything, and bai'k 
at those who ^ve me nothing, and bite the rogues." On one 
occasion he was gathering some of the fmit of a fig-tree, and 
when the man who was guarding it t«ld him a man hung him- 
self on this tree the other day, " I, then," said he, " will now 
purify it." Onoe he saw a man who had been a conijueror at 
the Olympic games looking very often at a courtesan ; " Look," 
said he, " at that warlike ram, who is taken prisoner by the 
first girl he meets." One of his sayings was, that good-look- 
ing courtesans were like poisoned mead. 

On one occasion he was eatdug his dinner in the market- 
place, and the bystanders kept constantly calling out " Dog ;" 
bnt he said, "It is yon who are the dogs, who stand around 
me while I am at dinner." When two effeminate fellows were 
getiing out of his way, he said, " Do not be afraid, a dog does 
not eat beetroot." Being once asked about a debauched boy, 
as to what coantry he caine from, he said, " He is a Tegean."* 

* ThiB is u pun oil the Blmilarily of Uie aoimd, Tegea, Mi icgas^ a broUifll. 
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GooiTig aa nnstilfal wrestler professing to heal a raau lio said, 
" What are you about, are jou in hopes now to overtirow 
those who formerly conquered you!" Oa one occasion ha 
saw the son of a courtesan throwing a, stone at a crowd, and 
eaid to hira, "Take care, lest you hit yonr father." "When a 
boy showed him a sword that he had received ftom one to 
whoua. he had done some discreditable serTice, he told him, 
"The sword is a good sword, but the handle is infamous." 
And when some people were praising a man who had given 
him something, he said to them, "And do not yon praise me 
who was worthy to receive it?" He was asked by some one 
to ^ve him back his cloak ; hut he replied, " If you gave it 
me, it is mine ; and if you only lent it me, I am using it." A 
eapposititious son of somebody once said to him, that he had 
gold in his cloak ; " Wo doubt," eaid he, " that is the very 
reason why I sleep with it nnder my head." "When he was 
asked what advantage he had derived from philosophy, he re- 
plied, " If no other, at least tliis, that I am prepared for every 
kindof fortnne." The question was pnt to him what country-^ 
man he was, and he replied, " A OitJzen of the world." Some 
men were sacrificing to the Gods to prevail on them to send 
them eons, and he said, " And do you not sacrifice to proenre 
sons of a partienlar character!" Once he was asking the 
president of a society for a contribntion, and said to Mm: — 
" Spoil all the rest bul keep your handB from Heolor." 

He used to say that courtesans were the queens of kings; 
for that they asked them for whatever tliey chose. "When 
the Athenians had voted tliat Alexander was Baochus, he 
emd to them, " Tote, too, tliat I am Serapis." When a man 
reproached him for going into nnolenn places, he said, "Tlie 
sun, too, peneti'ates into privies, but is not polluted by tliem." 
"When supping in a temple, as some dirty loaves were set be- 
fore him, he took them up and threw them away, saying that 
notliing dirty ought to come into a temple; and when some 
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one Bnid to him, " You philosopbizc witliiiut being possessed 
of any knowledge;" lie said, "If I only pretend to ■wisdom, 
that JB philosophizing," A man once bi-onght him a boy, and 
aaid tliftt he was a very dever child, and one of an admirable 
disposition. "What, then," said Diogenes, "does he want 
of me." He used to say that those who utter i 
ments, bnt do not do them, £ 
a harp lias no Jiearir 
young man pntting t 
yon not aahamed to Lave worse plans for yourself than nature 
had for you? For she has made yon a man, but you are 
trying to force yourself to be n v 
ignorant man tnning a psaltery, he said to him, " Are you not 
aaliamed to be arranging proper sounds on a wooden instru- 
ment, and not arranging your sonl to a proper life ?" When 
a man aaid to him, " I am not calculated for philosophy," he 
said, "Why then do yon live, if yon have no desire to liye 
properly ?" To a man who treated his father with contempt, 
he aaid, " Are yon not aahamed to despise him to whom yon 
owe it that you have it in yonr power to ^ve yonrself airs 
at all V Seeing & handsome yonng man chattering in an un- 
seemly manner, he said, " Are you not aahamed to draw a 
sword cut of lead out of a scabbard of ivory S" Being once 
reproaohed for di'inking in a vintner's shop, he said, " I have 
my hair cut, too, iu a bai'ber'B." At anotier lime ha was 
attacked for having accepted a eloai from Antipater, but lie 
replied :— 

Theglfta whlcli from Uie inightr Gods proceed."' 

A man once struck him with a brooin, and said, " Take 
care ;" so he struck him in return with his staff, and said, 
" Take care." 

He once said to a man who was addressing anxious en- 
treaties to a courtesan, "What can you wish to obtain, yon 
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wretched man, that yon hud not better 1)0 disappointed in!" 
Seeing a man reekiDg all over with unguents, he said to him, 
" Have a care, lest the fragi'anee of your Lead give a had 
odor to jour life." One of his sayings was, that tjervants 
serve their masters, and that wicked men are tha slaves of 
their appetites. Being asked why slaves were called and^-o- 
poda (men-footed), he replied, " Because thej iiave the feet of 
men (j>odas andron), and a soul suoh as yon who are asking 
this c[ueation." He once asked a profligate fellow foramina; 
and when he pnt the qnestion to him, why he asked others 
for an obol and him for a raina, he said, " Because I hope to 
get something from the others another time, but the Gods 
alone knpw whether I shall ever extract anything fi'oni you 
again." Once he was reproached for asking favors, while 
Plato never asked for any ; and he said ; — 
" Ha ssk3 na well as I do, bnt lie does It 
Bending his bead, thoi no one else may hear," 
One day ho saw an unskilful ai-oher, shooting; so lie went 
and sat down by tlie target, saying, " Kow I shall be ont of 
harm's way." He used to say that those who were in love, 
were disappointed in regard of tiie pleasure tliey expected. 
When he was asked wliether death was an evil, ho replied, 
" How can that he an evil which we do not feel when it is 
present!" Wlien Alexander was once standing by him, and 
saying, " Do not you fear me ?" He repUed, " No ; for what 
are you, a good or an evil!" And as he said that he was 
good. "Who, then," said Diogenes, "fears the good?" He 
used to say that education was, for the young, sobriety ; for 
the old, comfort; for the poor, riches; and for the rich, an 
ornament. When Didymns, the adulterer, was once trying to 
cure the eye of a young girl (lores'), he said, " Take care, lest 
when you are curing ths eye of the maiden, you do not hurt 
the pupil."* A man once said to him. tliat liis friends laid 

■There is a pun hare; 
Ami piihtim, " lo ilealto. 
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plots against biin ; " What, then," said lie, " are you to do, 
if yon. rauBt look upon both yoac friends and enemies in the 
aame light!" 

On one occasion he was asked, what was the most esceUent 
thing among men ; and hs said, "Fteedom of speech." He 
went once into a school, and saw many statues of the Muses, 
but very few pupils, and said, " Gods, and all my good aohool- 
maater, yon have plenty of pnpils." He was in the habit of 
doing everything in public, whether in respect of Venus or 
Ceres; and he used to pnt hia conclusions in this way to peo- 
ple : " If there is nothing absurd in dining, then it is not ab- 
surd to dine in the market-plaoe. But it is not absni'd to dine, 
therefore it ia not absurd to dine in the market-place." And 
as he was continually doing manniil work in public, he said 
one day, " Vould that by rubbing my belly I could get rid of 
Uunger." Other sayings also are attributed to hiin, which it 
voald take a long time to enumerate, there is such a multipli- 
city of them. 

He Qsed to say, that there were two kinds of exercise ; that, 
namely, of the mind and that of the body ; and that the lat- 
ter of these created in tlie mind such, ciuiok and a^le plianta- 
sies at the time of its performance, as very much fiidlitated the 
practice of virtue; but that one was imperfect without the 
other, since the health and vigor ueoesaaiy for the practice 
of what is good, depend equally on both mind and body. And 
he used to allege as proofs of ftia, and of the ease which prac- 
tice imparts to acts of virtue, that people oould aee thatin the 
ease of mere common working ti-ades, and other employmenta 
i>f that kind, the artisans arrived at no inconsiderable aecaraoy 
by constant practice ; and that any one may see how much 
one flute player, or one wrestler, is superior to another, by his 
own continued practice. And that if these men tranaferred 
the same training to their minda they would not labor in & 
profitless or imperfect manner. He used to say also, that there 
was nothing whatever in life which could be brought to per- 
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footion witlicut pi-actice, and that tbat alone was able to ovor- 
oome every obstacle ; tbat, therefore, as we ought to I'eptidiate 
all useleBa toils, and to apply ourselves to useful labors, and 
to live happily, "we ai'e only unhappy in oonseqiienee of most 
esceeding folly. For the very coiiterapt of pleasure, if we 
only ianre ouraelves to it, is very pleasant; and just as they 
who are accustomed to live lusni'ionsly, are brought very 
unwillingly to adopt the contrary system ; so they who have 
heea originally inured to that opposite systeai, feel a sort of 
pleaanre in the contempt of pleasure. 

This used to he the language which he held, and he used to 
show in practice, really altering men's habits, and deferring in 
all things rather to the principles of nature than to those of 
, law. He also argued about the law, that without it there is 
no possibility of a constitution being maintained ; for without 
a city there can be nothing orderly, butacityis an orderly 
thing; and without a city there can be no law ; therefore law 
is order. And he played in the same manner with the topics 
of noble birth, and reputation, and all things of that kind, 
saying that they were all veils, as it were, for wickedness; and 
that that was the only proper oonstitution which consisted in 
order. And he sai3, that all people's soqs ought to belong to 
every o ' 1 tl th' j, ' t ! bl ' 
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sume pirates, uuder the commimd of Scii'palus, lie was carriecl 
off to Crete and sold ; aad when the Oiroe asked him wliat 
art he nnderstood, he said, "That of governing men." And 
pre"entlj poinUng OQt a Oorintiiian, very carefully diMsed, 
(the satoe Xeniadea whom we have mentioned hefore,) he 
s^d, " Sell me to that Jnan ; for he wants a master." Accord- 
ingly Seniaiiea honght him and carried him away to Corinth ; 
and then he made hhn tutor of his sona, and committed to 
him the entii'e maQagemeut of his house. And he behaved 
himself in every affair in such a manner, that Seniades, when 
looking over his property, said, "A good genius haa come 
into my honse." And Cleotnen^, in his hook which ia called 
tliB Schoolmaster, aays, that he wished to I'ansom all his rela- 
tions, bnt that Diogenes told him they were all foola ; for that 
lions did not become the slaves of those who kept them, but, 
on the contrary, those wlio maintained lions were their alavea. 
Far that it was the part of a alave to fear, bnt that wild beasts 
were formidable to men. 

And the man had the gift of persuasion in a wonderful de- 
gree; so that he could easily overcome any one by his argu- 
1 said that an jE^netan of the name 
i, having two sons, sent to Athens one of them, 
whose name was Androsthenes, and that he, after having 
heard Diogenes lecture, remained there ; and that after that, 
he aent the eldei', Philiscus, who has been already mentioned, 
and that Philiaocia was charmed in the same manner. And 
last of all, he came himself, and then he too remained no le^ 
than his son, studying philosophy at the feet of Dtogenea. So 
gi-eat a oharoi was there in the diaoom'ses of Diogenes, An- 
other pupil of his was Phocioa, who was eurnamed the Good; 
and Stilpon, the Megarian, and a great many other men of 
eminence as statesmen. 

He ia atud to have died when he was nearly ninety yeai-a of 
ago, bnt there are different accounts given of his death. For 
some say that he ate an o^'s foot raw, and waa in eonseqiienra 
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seized with a bilious .ittacl;, of -vvliioli lie died ; othei-s, of 
whom Cercidas, a, Megalopolitan or Oi'otan, is one, eay tliat he 
died of holdiDg liia breatli for several days ; and Oeroidas 
speaks thus of him in his Meliambios : — 

He, Ibat Sinoptan who bora U<e stick, 



And belli his broalli. He truly was the son 
The wise Ulugenes. 

Others say that he, while intending to distribute a polypus to 
his dogs, was bitten by them through the tendon of his foot, 
and so died. But his own greatest friends, as Antistheiies 
teEs ua in his Saooesaions, rathev sanction the story of liis 
having died from holding his breath. For he used to live in 
the Oraneum, which was a Gymnasium at the gates of Corinth. 
And his friends came according to their custom, and found 
him with his head covered ; and as tliej did not suppose tliat 
he was asleep, for he was not a man much subject to the ia- 
flnence of night or sleep, they drew away his cloak from his 
face, and found him no longer breathing; and they thought 
that he had done this on purpose, wishing to escape the re- 
niaining portion of his life. 

On this there was a quai-rel, as they say, between his triends, 
as to who should bury him, and they even came to blows ; but 
when the elders and chief men of the city came there, ilwy 
say that he was buried by them at the gate which Jearid to 
the Mhmus. And they placed over Mm a pillar, and on Uiut 
a dog in Parian marble. And at a later period his ioliov/- 
citizeus honored him with braaeii statues, and put this Icsoj'ip- 
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Some, iowaver, say that when ha was dying, he ordered 
his friends to throw his corpse away without burying it, so 
that every beast might tear it, or else to throw it into a ditch, 
and sprinMe a little dust over it. And others say that his 
injnnotiona were, that he should be thrown info the Ilissus ; 
that so he might be naefnl to his brethren. But Demetrius, 
in his treatise on Men of the Same Name, says that Diogenes 
died in Oorinth the same day that Alexander died in Babylon. 
And he was already an old man, as early as tlie hundred and 
thirteenth Olympiad. 



DIOGENES, THE BABYLOFIAH. 
DiooBSBS, of Seleuoia, called also the Babylonian, from the 
vicinity of Babylon to his native place, applied himself so dil- 
igently to the study and propagation of the Stoic doctrine, 
that Oicero calls him a great and respectable Stoic. This was 
unq^uestionahly the reason for which he was sent with Oar- 
neades and Oritolans on the celebrated embasay from Athens 
to Eome. Seneca relates, that as he was one day discoursing 
upon anger, a foolish youth, in hope of raising a laugh against 
the philosopher by making him angry, spit in liis lace ; upon 
which Diogenes meekly and prudently said, "I am not angry, 
hut I am in doubt whether I onght not to be so." He lived 
to the age of eighty-eight years. 



DIAGOEAS. 

DiAsoBAS ■was a native of the island of Melos. He was 

Bold as a captive in his youth, but was afterwai'ds redeemed 
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by Democritns, and trained up to the study of philosophy. 
He alao oaltivated polite lewning, and diatingnisted bimself 
in the art of poeti-y. Hia name, towever, has been transmit- 
ted to posterity with infamy, in consequence of hia atlioiStieai 
principles. It is positively asserted that on one occasion, 
when be saw a peqnred peraon escape punishment, he pub- 
licly avowed his disbelief of Divine Providence, and from that 
time spoke of tiie Gods, and of all religions ceremooiea, with 
ridicule and contempt. He even attempted to lay open tlie 
sacred mysteries, and to dissuade the people from enbmitljng 
to the rites of initiation. These public insults offered to re- 
ligion brought upon him the general bati'ed of the Athenians ; 
who, upon his refusing to obey a summons to appear in the 
courts of judicature, issued foi-th a decree, which was inscribed 
upon a brazen column, offering the reward of a talent to any 
one who sbovtld kill him, or two talents to any one who 
should Ijring him alive before the judges. This happened in 
the ninety-first Olympiad. Jrom that time Diagoras became 
a fugitive in Attica, and at last fled to Oorinth, where he died. 
It is said, that being on board a ship during a etorm, the ter- 
rified EEuloTS began to accuse themselves for having received 
into their ship a man so infamous for his impiety ; upon 
which Diagoras pointed out to them other veeaels, which 
were near them on tlie sea in equal danger, and asked them, 
whether they thought that each of these ships also carried a 
Diagoras ; and tliat afterwards, when a friend, in order to 
convince him that the Gods are not indifferent to human affairs, 
desired him to observe how many consecrated tablets were 
hung up in the temples in grateful acknowledgment of the 
escapes fl'om the dangers of the sea, he said in reply, " Trae ; 
bnt here are no tablets of those who have suiFered shipwreck, 
and perished in the sea."' But there is reason to suspect tliat 
these tales aro mere inventions ; for similar stories have been 
told of Diogenes, the Oynio, and others. 
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Ediiin Sadi, !» Persian, about tlxe middle of the liiiileenth 
century, when the Tnrks invaded Persia, withdrew from his 
own oonntry, anl ttl d at B dat f the p i; ^ of pros- 
ecuting hi3 stud Afte zp n n g Ii vi asitude of 
fortnne, he ret n d h ni d comp 1 1 a b autifiil com- 

pendium of tal t! Ls d th t tl f the Persian 
Rosary, whioh 1 compl t<d th j 1 57 Tl s work has 
been nniveraally ad n th East a d ha b translated 
into Latin, and t al m d lang g From this 

Eosary, which dj 1 1 to It haptei-< w shall cull ft 
few of the ch t fl w rs 

1. Paradise llbth. Ifthsek ngs ho restrain 
their resentment, and know how to forgive. A king who 
institutes unjust laws, undermines the foundation of his king- 
dom. Lethira who neglects to raise thefalleo, fear lest, when, 
he himself falls, no one will stretch out his hand to lift him 
np. Administer justice to your people, for a day of judg- 
ment is at hand. The dishonest steward's hand will shake, 
when he comes to render an account of his trust. Be just, 
and fear not. Oppress not thy subjects, lest the sighing of 
the oppressed should ascend to heaven. If yon wish to be 
great, be liberal ; for unless you sow the seed, there can he no 
increase. Assist and relieve the wretched, for misfortunes 
may happen to yourself. Wound no man unnecessarily; 
there are thorns enough in the path of human life. If a king 
take an apple from the garden of a subject, his servants will 
soon cut down the tree. The flock is not made for the shep- 
herd, but the shepherd for the flock. 

2. Excel in good works, and wear what you please ; inno- 
cence and piety do not consist in wearing an old or coarse 
garment. Laarn virtue from the vicious; and what offends 
you in their conduct, avoid in yoi.r own. If you Lave received 
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an injni-y, bear it patiently ; by pai-doning tlie offencea i^f 
others, yon will wash away your own. Him, who has been 
every day conferring upon yon new favors, pardon, if, in the 
space of a long life, he should have once done yon an injury. 
Eespeot the memory of the good, that your good name may 
live forever. 

8. In your adversity, do not visit your friend with a sad 
countenance ! for you will embitter his cup : relate even your 
misfortunes with a smile ; for wretehedneaB will never rea«h 
the heart of a cheerful man. He who lives upon the fraits 
of his own labor, escapes the contempt of haughty benefac- 
tors. Always encounter petnlanoe with gentleness, and 
pervei'seness with kindness : a gentle band will lead the ele- 
phant itself by a hair. When onca you have offended a man, 
do not presume that a hundred benefits wil! secure you from 
revenge ; an aiTow may be drawn out of a wound, but an 
injury is never forgotten. Worse than the venom of a ser- 
pent, isthe tongue of an enemy who pretends to be yom- friend. 

4. It ia better to be silent on points we understand, than to 
ha put to shame by being questioned upon things of which 
we are ignorant. A wise maa will not contend with a fool. 
It is a certain mark of folly, as well as rudeness, to speak 
whilst another is speaking. If yon are wise, yon will speak 
less thaa you know. 

5. Although you can repeat every word of the Koran, if 
you suffer yourself to be enslaved by love, you have not yet 
learned joar alphabet The immatuTe grape is sour ; wiut a 
few days, and it will become sweet. If you resist temptation, 
do not assure yourself that you shall escape slander. Tiie 
reputation which has been fifty years in building, tnay be 
thrown down by one blast of calumny. Listen not to the tale 
of friendship from the man who has been capable of forgetting 
his friends in adversity. 

6. Perseverance accomplishes more than precipitation : the 
patient mule, which travels slowly night and day, will in the 

14' 
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end go furtlier tliau aa Arabian uourser. ]f you are old, 
ieave sports and jeste to tlie young: tiio etfeam which has 
passed away, will not I'etum into ita channel. 

7. Instruction is only profitable to those who are capable 
of reoeiving it : bring an aaa to Mecca, nnd it will still return 
an ass. If you would he your fethsr'a heir, learn his wisdom : 
his wealth you may expend ia ten days. He who ia tinctured 
with good principles while he is young, when he ia grown old 
will not be destitute of virtue. If a man be destitute of 
knowledge, prudence, and virtue, bis door-keeper may say, 
Nobody is at home. Give advice where you ought ; if it he 
not regarded, the fault is not yours. 

8. Two kinds of men labor in vain : they who get riches, 
and do not ei^oy them ; and they who learn wisdom, and do 
not apply it to the conduot of life. A wise man who is not 
at the same time vhtaous, is a blind man carrying a lamp : he 
gives light to others, whilst he himself remains in dai'kness. 
If you wish to sleep soundly, provide for to-morrow. Trust 
no man, not even your best friend, with a secret : you will 
never find a more faithful guardian of the trust than youi-self. 
Let your misfortunes teach you compassion ; he knows the 
condition of the wretehed, who has himself been wretched. 
Excessive vehemenoe creates enmity ; excessive gentleness, 
contempt: be neither so severe as to be hated, nor so mild as 
to be insulted. He who throws away advice upon a conceit- 
ed man, himself wants an ad,viser. In a single hour you may 
discover whether a man has good sense; hot it will reciuire 
many years to discover whether he has good temper. Three 
things are unattainable : riches without trouble, science with- 
out controversy, aad government witliont pnmshment. Olem- 
ency to the wicked is an injury to tbe good. If learning 
were banished from the earth, there wotdd, notwithstanding, 
be no one who would think himself ignorant. 

The whole work from which these spacunens are selected 
is an elegant specimen of Arabian morals. 
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EMPEDO01.B3 was a oitiaen of Agrigentum. He was a pnpil 
of Pythagoras, saying that he was afterwards convicted of 
haying divulged his doctrines, in the same way as Plato was, 
and therefore that he was forbidden from thenceforth to at- 
tend his school. And they say that Pythagoras himself itien- 
tions him when he says :— 

0( wondroiM wisdom ; one, who of all m«n 

But some say that when tlie philosopher says this, he is refer- 
ring to Parmenides. 

Satjrus says that ho practiced magic, and that he profeasea 
a knowledge of this art in the following lines : — 



E« ; 1 do know Ihem, 



And omab the fnrmer's hopea. And when jou wilJ, 
You sball recall them back lo sweep the land : 
Then you ahall learn to dry the rsiuy clouds, 
And bid warm summer cheer the heort of men. 
Again, at yOBr behest, Iho dmnght ahall yieW. 
To wholesome show'rs : when you give Ihe wotd 
Hell shaU resure lis dead. 

And TimEsus, in his eighteenth hook, says, that this man 
was held in great esteem on many accounts ; for that once, 
when the Etesian gales were blowing violently, bo as to injure 
the crops, he ordered some asses to he flayed, and some blad- 
ders to be made of their hides, and these he placed on the 
bills and high places to catch the wind. And so, when the 
wind ceased, he was called wind-forhidder. 

It M also said that he kept the coi-pse of a dead woman free 
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from corruption tlilrty cifiya, on ivliicl) ac-eoimt 
to be a phjBioiiiti and a prophet. Erapedooles, seeing tlia 
people immersed in luxury, aalA, " Tlie men of Agrigentum 
demote themselves wholly Ui lnxmy as if they were to die to- 
morrow, but they furcisti their houses as if they were to lire 
forever." 

And Aristotle eaya, that he was a moat liberal man, aud far 
removed from anything like a domineeriag spirit ; since he 
constantly refused the sovereign power when it was offered to 
him, as Santbua assm-es tis in his account of him, showing 
plainly that he preferred a simple style of living. And 
Tiinteiis tells the same story, giving at the same time the 
reason why he was so very popular. Forhe says that when, on 
one occasion, he was invited to a banquet by one of the mag- 
istrates, the wine was carried about, but the supper was not 
served up. And as every one else kept silence, he, disapprov- 
ing of what he saw, hade the servants bring in the supper ; 
but the person who hod invited him said that he was waiting 
for the secretary of the council. And when he came he wm 
appointed master of the feast, at the instigation of the giver 
of it, and then he gave a pl«u intimation of his tyrannical in- 
clinations, for he ordered all the guests to drink, and those 
who did not drink were to have the wine poni-etl over their 
heads. Empedodes add nothing at the moment, but the neit 
day he summoned them before the court, and procured the 
execution of both the entertainer and the master of the feast. 

And this was the be^nning of bis political career, Bnt 
there ore two accounts of the manner of his death. 

Tor Heraolides, relating the story about the dead woman, 
how Erapedooles got great glory from sending away a dead 
woman restored to life, says that he celebrated a sacrifice in 
the field of Pisianax, and that some of his Mends were invited, 
among whom was Pausanias. And then, after the banquet, 
they lay down, some going a little way off, and some lying 
under the ti-eea close by in the field, and some wherever they 
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happened to choose. But Empedooles himself remained in tlie 
)[)lft06 wtWQ he had been sitting. But when day broke, and 
theya.ase, he alone was not found. And when he was souglit 
for, and the servants were examined and said that thej did not 
Jtnow, one of them said, that at midnight he had heai'd a loud 
Yfice calling Empedooles ; and that then he himself rose up 
and saw a great light from heaven, but nothing else. And as 
they were all amazed at what had taken place, Pauaanias de- 
si^ended and sent some people to look for him ; bat afterwards 
he was commanded not to busy himself about the matter, as 
1-6 was infoiTned that what had happened was deserving of 
Uianlrfulneas, and that they behoved a sacrifiee to Empedooles 
"s to one who had become a God. 

Hormippus says also, tliat a woman of th-snameof Panthea, 
■J, native of Agiigeutuui, who had baen given over by the phj- 
■^cians, was cured by him, and that it was on this account tiat 
fte celebrated a sacrifice ; and that the gnesta invited were 
about eighty in number, 
and went away as if he « 
when he arrived at the crater of Are he leaped in, and disap- 
neared, wishing to establish a belief that he had become a 
God. But afterwai'ds the truth was detected by one of his 
slippers having been dropped. For he used to wear slippers 
with brazen soles. Pausanias, however, contradicts this state- 
ment 

But Diodorus, of Ephesus, writing about Anasimander, says 
thatEropedoclea imitated him; indulging in the tragic soi-t of 
pride, and wearing magnificent apparel. And when a pesti- 
lence attacked the people of Selinus, by reason of the bad 
Bmells arising from the adjacent river, so that the men died and 
the women bore dead children, Empedooles contrived a plan, 
and bought into the same cliannel two other rivers at his own 
expense ; and so, by raising their waters with that of the 
other river, he sweetened the stream. And as ihft peslilence 
was renlbved in this way, when the people of Selinus were on 
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one oooasiun tolding a festivul on tlie bank of the river, Eid- 
pedocles appeai'ed among them; and they rising up, offered 
him adoration, and prayed to him aa to a God. And he, wish- 
ing to confirm this idea which they had adopted of him, leap- 
ed into the fire. 

But Timfena contradicts all these stories; saying expressly, 
that lie depai'ted into Peloponnesua, and never retui'iied at all, 
on which account the manner of his deatli is uncertain. And 
he especially denies the taie of Heraclides in hia fourth hook ; 
for he says that Pisianax was a Byraonsan, and had no field in 
the district of Agrigentum; hut that Pansariias erected a 
monument in honor of his friend, since such a report had got 
about concerning him ; and, aa he was a rich man, made it a 
status and little chapel, aa one might erect to a God. " How 
then," adds Timtena, " could he have leaped into a crater, of 
which, though they were in the neighborhood, he had never 
made any mention! He died then in Peloponaesua ; and 
there is nothing extraordinary in there being no tomb of hia 
to be seen ; for tJiere are many other men who have no tomb 
visible." These are the woi'ds of Timteus; and he adds 
further, " But Heraclides is altogether a man fond of strange 
storiea, and one who would assert that a man had fallen from 
the moon." 

Hippobotus says, that there wSs a clotlied statue of Empe- 
docles which lay formerly in Agi'igentum, but which was af- 
terwards placed in front of the Senate I'.ouse of the Eomans, 
divested of its clothing, aa the Romans had ciu-ried it off and 
erected it there. And there are traces of some inscriptions cr 
reliefe still discernible on it. 

Heanthea, of Oydcas, who also wrote about the Pythago- 
reans, says, that when Meton was dead, the seeds of tyrannical 
power began to appear; and that then Empedocles pei-snaded 
the Agrigentinos to deaist from their factious disputes, and to 
establish political equality. And besides, as there were many 
of the female citizens destitute of dowry, he portioned them 
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out of his own private fortune. And raljing on these actions 
of Ms, hs assumed a purple robe and wore a golden oii-clet on 
his hand, as Phavorinus relates iu the flret book of his Com- 
mentaries. He also wore slippers with brazen soles, and a 
Delphian garland. His hair waa let gi'ow Tery long, and he 
had boys to follow him; and he himself always preserved a 
solemn countenance, and anniformly gi-ave deportment. And 
he marched about in such style, that he seemed to all the 
citizens, who met him and who admired his deportment, to 
exhibit a sort of likeness to kingly power. And afterwards, it 
happened that as on the occasion of some festival he was going 
in a chariot to Messene, he was npset and broke his thigh ; 
and he was taken, ill in eonseqnence, and so died, at the age 
of seTenty-seven. His tomb b in Megara. 

He flonriahed about the eighty-fonrth Olympiad. Demetrius, 
of TrjBzon, in his book against the Sophists, reports that as the 
lines of Homer say ;— 

He now, self-murdered, frum a bcBio depends, 
And bis H«d soul lo blackest liell deBce.idB." 

Bnt in the letter of Telaugea, which has been mentioned be- 
fore, it is said that he slipped down through old age, and fell 
into the sea, and so died. 

There is a jesting epigram of onrs upon him, in our oolleo- 
tioa of Poems in all Metres, which runs thus : — 
You too, Empedooles, assayed lo purge 
Voiu' bod^ kn Uie rapid flame^ iLnd drank 



And another :— 



* This b BUgbtl; psmdled Tiom Hotoer. Od. s 
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In addition to tiie above account by D. Laei'tius, we insert 
the following from Brnoker : 

After fie death of his father Meto, who was a wealthy citi- 
zen of Agi'igentum, Enipedocles acquired gieat weight among 
his fellow-cilizens by espousing the popular party and favor- 
ing democratic measures. He employed a large shai'e of his 
paternal estate in girmg dowiies to j jung wtmeu and niciriy 
ing tiiem to lapn of sipenti rank Hi'j consequence in the 
state became at length so great that he ventuied to as'inme 
several of the distincticui of lojalty partioulaily a pniple 
robe a gdden girdle a Delphic crown and a ti im of attend 
aab9, alnajs letaiumg a grive and com tnandmg aspect He 
was a deterwmed enemy to tyranny and is said to have em 
plowed his infloenoe m estal lishin^ and defending the lights 
of his countiytnen 

The skill which Empedoclei posie'tsed m medicine and 
natural philosophy enabled him to pertoim many wondeis, 
which he passed ipon tlie superstitions and ciedulons multi 
tude for miracles He pretended to liiveawaj flosiou'j winds 
from his country, and liBreby put a stop U> epidemical diseases. 
He is said to have checked, by the power of music, the mad- 
ness of a young man, who was threatening his enemy wilJi 
instant death ; to have cored Pantha, a woman of Agrigen- 
tnm, whom all the pliysicians had declai'ed incm'ah! to ha 
restored a woman to life, who had lain breatJiles.^ t th ty 
days ; and to have done many otiier things equally ast ish 
ing, after the manner of Pythagoras ; on account f wh h 
he was an object of universal admiration, so that h h 
came to tlie Olympic games, the eyes of all the p pi w 
flsed upon hira. 
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EPIOTETUS. 

An iLustrious ornament of tlie Stoic school, who claims 
respectful atfention, both foi- his wisdom and yirtues, is Ei'io- 
TBToe. This eminent philosopher was born at Hierapolis, in 
Phrjgia, in a serTile ooadition, and was aold as a slave to 
Epaphroditus, one of Wei'o'a domefitics. Aooient writers are 
agreed that Epictetus was lame, but differ with respect to the 
cause of his laineiiess. Snidas says that he lost one of hia 
legs when he waa young, in conseqaenoe of a defluxion ; Sim- 
plicins asserts that he was born lame; Oelsus relates, that 
when his master, in order to torture him, bended his leg, Epic- 
tetus, without discovering any sign of fear, said to him, " You 
will break it ;" and when his tormentor had broken the leg, 
he only said, " Did I not tell you you would break it S" Oth- 
ers agoribe his lameness to the heayy chains with which his 
master loaded him. 

Having at length, by some means which are not related, 
obtained his manumission, Epictetus retired to a small hut 
within the city of Rome, where, with, nothing more than the 
bare necessaries of life, he devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. Here he passed his days entirely alone, till hia 
humanity led him to take the charge of a child, whom aii'iend 
of Ills had through poverty exposed, and to provide it with a 
nurse. Having furnished himself, by diligent study, with a 
competent knowledge of the principles of the Stoio philoso- 
phy, and hflvmg received instructions in rhetoric fi'om Enfbs, 
who IS said to have been himself a bold and sncoesafn! cor- 
rector of public manners, Epictetus, notwithstanding his pov- 
erty, became a popular moral preceptor. He was an aonte 
and judicious observer of manners. His eloquence was sim- 
ple, msyeslao, nervous, and penetrating. His doctrine incul- 
cated the purest morals; and his life was an admirable pat- 
tei'u of sobriety, magnaninllty, and the most rigid virtue. 
15 
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H"eiliici' Ilia humble station, nor his singular meiit, ooiiid, 
however, screen Epictetus from Uie tji'saQj of the monster 
Domitian. With the rest of the philosophers, he was banish- 
ed, nnder a mock decree of the senate, from ItaJy, Bot he 
bore his exile with a degree of flrnmess worthy of a philoso- 
pher who called himself a citizen of the world, and could 
boast that, wherever he went, he carried his beat treasures 
along with him. At Nicopolis, the place which he chose for 
his residence, he prosecuted his design of correolang vice and 
folly hj tlie precepts of philosophy. Wherever he could ob- 
tain an auditory, he discoui'sed coaoeruiog the true way of 
attaining contentment and happiness ; and the wisdom and 
eloi^uence of his discourses were so highly admired, that it be- 
came a common practice among the more studious of his 
hearers to commit them to writing. 

Epictetus flourished from the time of Nero to the latter end 
of the reign of Adrian ; but it is improbable, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Themistius and Snidas, that his life was pro- 
tracted to the reign of the Antonines ; for Aulas Greliius, who 
wrote in theif time, speaks of Epictetus as lately dead, 
whereas, had he been living when that prince engaged pre- 
ceptors of different sects, it is not likely that he would have 
overlooked the first ornament of the Porch, or preferred his 
disciple, Junius Ensficus. The memory of Epictetus wsa ho 
highly respected, that, according to Luoian, the earthen lamp 
by which he used to study was sold for three thousand 
drachms. His beantifal Moral Manual, or Enchiridion, tind 
his " Dissertations," collected by Arrian, were drawn up from 
notes which his disciples took from his lips. 



EPICURUS. 



Epioueus was an Athenian, and the son of Keooies, Ailer 
the death of Alexander, when the Athenians were driven out 
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of Bainos by Povilieoas, lio went to Onloplion, to his father. 
And when he lififl spent some time tliei'e, and collected some 
disciples, he again returned to Athens, in the lime of Anasi- 
orates, and foi- soma time studied philosophy, mingling with 
the rest of the philosophers ; hut, subsequetttly, he somehow 
or other established the school which was called after his 
name. And he used to say, that he began to study philoso- 
phy whea he was fourteen yeai'S of age; but Apollodorus, 
the Epicurean, iu tie first book of his account of the life of 
Epicurus says, that he came to the study of philosophy, hav- 
ing conceived a great contempt toi the grammarians, because 
they could not esplfun to him the btatementa m Hesiod ie- 
Hpecting Chaos. 

Diotimns, the Stoic, was veiy hostile to him, and calum- 
niated him in a most hitter mannei, pnblishmg httj ob-ioeiie 
letters, and attribntJng them to Epicurus, and also giving liim 
the credit of the letters, which generally go under the name 
of Ohrysippus. And Posidonius, the Stoic, and Nicolaus, and 
Sotion, in the twelfth of these hooka, which are eutitled the 
Refutations of Dioolea, of whioh there ai'e altogether twenty- 
fonr volumes, and Dionysius, of Halioai'uassus, have also at- 
tacked him with great severity ; for tliey say that he used to 
accompany his mother when she went about the small cot- 
tages, performing purifications, and that he used to read the 
formula, and that he used also to keep a school with his father 
at very low terms. Also, that he, as well as one of his 
brothers, was a most profligate man in his morals, and that he 
nsed to live with Leontinm, the courtesan. Moreover, that he 
claimed the books of Democritns on Atoms, and that of Avis- 
tippns on Pleasure, as his own ; and that he was not a legiti- 
mate citizen ; and this last fact is asserted also by Timoorates, 
and by Herodotus, in liis treatise on the Tonth of Epicurus. 

They also say that lie nsed to flatter Mithras, the steward 
of Lysimaohus, in a disgraceful manner, calling him in his let- 
ters Pffian, and King ; and also that he flattered Idomeueus, 
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and Herodotus, and Timooratea wlio had revealed all his secret 
practices, and that he flattered item on this Tery account. 
And in. hia letters to Leonliuin, he says, " king Apollo, my 
dear Leontium, what transporfa of joy did I feel when I read 
your oLaroiing letter." And to Themista, the wife of Leon- 
tiua, he writes, " I am ready and prepared, if you do not come 
to me, to roll myself to wherever you and Themista invite 
me." And he addresses Pythooles, a beautiful youth, thus, 
" I will sit quiet," says he, " awaiting your longed-for and 
god-like approach." And at another time, writing to The- 
mista, he says, "That he had determined to make his way 
with her." 

He also wrote to many other oom-tesana, and especially to 
Leontium, with whom Metrodorus also was in love. And in 
his treatise on the Chief Ctood, he writes thus, " For I do not 
kn w what I can consider good, if I put out of eight the 
pi a. u wh ch aiise from favors, and those which are derived 
f m am y pleasures, and from music, and from the oon- 
temjla a t beauty." And in his letter to Pythocles, he 
wr te^ And my dear boy, avoid all sorts of education." 
El tetn also attacks him as a most debauched man, and 
p h h m most vehemently, and so does Timoorates, 
h b th f Metrodorus, in his treatise entitled the Merry 
Gu t a d this Timocrates had been a disciple in his school, 
th ugh h afterwards abandoned it; and he says that he 
used to vomit twice a day, in consequence of his intemperance ; 
and that he himself had great difBoulty in escaping from this 
noctm'nal philosophy, and that mystic kind of re-unioa. He 
also accuses EpicuiMis of shameful ignorance in his reasoning, 
and still more especially in all mattei's relating to the conduct 
of life. And says that he was in a pitiable state of health, so 
that he could not for many years rise up from his sofa ; and 
that he used to spend a minoe a day on his eating, as he him- 
self states in his letter to Leontium, and in that to the phi- 
losophers at Mitylene. He also says that many comteaans 
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used to live "with him and Metrodorns ; and among them 
Marmaricem, and Hedea, and Erotinin, and Nicidium. 

And in tiie tWrty-seyen boots which he wi-ote about natu- 
ral philosophy, they say that he says a great many things of the 
same kind over and over again, and that in them he writes in 
contradict] on of other philosophers, and especially of ITanai- 
phanes, and speais aa follows, word for word : " But if any 
one else ever was afflicted in snoh a manner, then certainly 
this man had a continual labor, striving to bring forth the 
sophistical boaetfulness of his mouth, like many other slaves," 
And Epicnrus also speaks of Nausiphanes in his lettere, in the 
following terms : " These things led him on to sucli arrogance 
of mind, that he abused me and called me a sohoohnaster." 
He nsed also to call him Lnngs, and Blockhead, and Humbug, 
and Fornicator. And he used to call Plato's followers Flat- 
terers of Dionysins, bnt Plato himself he called Golden. 
Aristotle h& called a debauchee and a glntton, saying that he 
joined the army after he had squandered his patrimony, and 
sold drugs. He used also to call Protagoras a porter, and the 
secretary of Demooritns, and to say that he taught boys their 
letters in the streets. HeracUtos he called a disturber ; 
Demooritns, he nicnanied Leroorates ;* and Antidorus, Sseoi- 
dorns.t The Cynics he caEed enemies of Greece; and the 
Dialecticians he charged with being eaten up with envy. 
Pyrrho, he said, was ignorant and unlearned. 

Bnt these men who say this are all wrong, for there arc 
plenty of witnesses of the unsurpassable kindness of the man 
to everybody ; both his own country which honored him wifJi 
brazen statues, and his friends who were so numerons that 
they could not be contained in whole cities; and all his ac- 
quaintances who were bound to him by nothing but the charms 
of his doctrine, none of whom ever deserted him, except Me- 

• That is " MOa," trota krixij, lo Judge ; and leras, noDBensLcal lalk. 

t That is, natlertag ibr gifis ; fram saixa, lo nag the tail sa o dog, to caresa ; 
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trodorng, tlio son of Stratoiiiceiis, who went over to Oarneadea, 
probably because lie waa not able to bear with equanimity the 
unapproachable escellenoe of Epionrns. Also, the perpetual 
BUccesaiOD of his school, which, wlieu e^ery other Bohool de- 
cayed, oontittued without any falling off, and produced a counts 
less number of philoaophers, succeeding one anotlier without 
any int«rmption. We may also speak here of his gratitude 
towards hia parenta, and hia beneficence to hia brothel's, and 
his gentleness to his servants (as is plain from his will, and 
from the fact too, that they united witli him in his philosophi- 
cal studies, and the most eminent of thera was the one whom 
I have mentjoned already, named Inus); and his universal 
philanthropy towards all men. 

His piety towai'ds the Gods, and his affection for his countij 
was quit* unspeakable ; though, from an excess of modesty, he 
avoided affairs of state. And though he lived when Tery di- 
ficult times oppressed Greece, he still remained iu hia own 
oouuti'y, only going two or three times across to Ionia to see 
his fi'iends, who used to throng to him from all quarters, and 
to live with him in his garden, as we are told by ApoUodorns, 
(This gai'den he bought for eighty minte.) 

And Diodes, in the third book of hia Exonrsion, says that 
they all livod in the most simple and eoonomioal manner; 
"They were content," says he, " with a small cup of light 
wine, and all the rest of their drink waa water." He also tells 
us that Epicurus would not allow his followers to throw their 
property into a common stock, as Pythagoraa did, who said 
that the possessions of friends were held in common. For he 
said that such a doctrine as that waa suited rather for those 
who disti-usted one another ; and that those who distrusted 
one another were not friends. But he himself in his letters, 
says tliat he is content with water and plain bread, and adds, 
"Send me some Oytherean cheese, that if I wish to have a 
feast, I may liave the means." This was tlie real character of 
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the man who laid down the doctrine tliat ploasuvu was the 
chief good ; whom Athenajua thus mentiona ift an epigram ; — 



QuarrelB anil wars. Ami yet Ibe wealth of nature 

HioDBli empty judgment ia insatialiLa. 

Had learnt bj lieart, Inslrnoled by Uia Mnsos, 
Or at tbe ^ctsd shrine of Delphi's Cod, 

And as we adyance further, we shall leai'nthis fact from hia 
dogmas, and hia apophthegms. 

He uses in his works plain language with respect to any- 
thing he is spealiing of, for which Aristophanes, the gi-am- 
mai-ian, blames him, on the gi'onad of that style being vulgai'. 
But he was suck an admirer of perspicuity, that even iu his 
treatise on Rhetoric, he Mma at and recommends nothing but 
olearnesa of expression. And in his letters, instead of the 
usual civil expressions, "Greeting," " Fai'eweH," and so on, 
he suhstitutes, " May you act well," " May you live virtuously," 
IS of that sort. 

> Athena, and he died there in tJie second year 
of the hundred and twenty-seventh Olympiad, in the archon- 
ship of Pytharatus, when he had lived seventy-two years. 

He died of the stone, after having been ill a fortniglit ; and 
at the end of the fortnight, Herraippus says that he went 
into a hrazen bath, properly tempered with warm water, and 
asked for a cup of ptire wine, and drank it ; and having rec- 
ommended his friends to remember his doeti'inea, he expired. 
And there is an epigram of ours on him, couched in the fol- 
lowing language : — 
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And when he was at tlie point of death, hn wroto tio fol- 
lowing lotter to Idomonena : — 

" We have written this letter to you on a liappy day to U3, 
which is also the last day of oui- life. For strangury has at- 
tacked me, and also a dysentery so violent, that nothing can 
be added to the violence of my Bufferings. But the cheerful- 
ness of my mind, which arises from the recollection of all my 
philosophical contemplations, counterbalanoes all these afBio- 
tions. And I beg you to take care of the children of Metro- 
dorus, in a manner -worthy of the devotion shown by the 
youth to me, and to philosophy." 

In his last will and testament he bequeathed freedom to four 
of hia slaves. 

Epicurus was a moat voluminous author, exceeding all men 
in tha number of his books, for there are more than three 
hundred volumes of them ; and in the whole of them there is 
BOt one citation from other sources, but they are filled wholly 
■with the sentiments of Epicurus himself. In the quantity of 
his writing he was rivalled by Ohrysippus, as Oameades as- 
serts, who calls him a parasite of the books of Epicnnis ; for 
if ever this latter wrote anything, Chtj^ippus immediately 
set his heart on writing a book of equal size ; and in this way 
he often wrote the same thing over agdn, putting down what- 
ever came into his head ; aud he published it all without any 
corrections, by reason of his haste And he quotes such 
numbers of testimonies from other uthois thath b looLsaie 
entirely filled with them alone; as one may hud also in tl o 
works of Aristotie and Zeno. 

His description of a wise man is as followi He said that 
injuries existed among men, either m consequence of hatred, 
or of envy, or of contempt, all of which the wise man over- 
comes by reason. Also, that a man who has once been wise 
can never receive the contiary disposition, nor can he of his 
own accord invent such a state of things as that he should be 
Hubjeoted to the dominion of the passions; nor can he hinder 
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himself in hia progi'esa towards wisdom. Ttat the wise man, 
however, cannot exist in eveiy state of body, nor in eyei-y 
nation. That even if the wise man were to be put to the tor- 
tnre, he would still be happy. That the wise man will only 
feel gi'atitude to his friends, but to them equally whether they 
are present or absent. ITor will he groan and howl when he 
ie put to tie torture. !Nor will he marry a wife whom the 
laws forbid, as Diogenes says in his epitome of the Ethical 
Masims of Epioui'as. He will punish his servants, hut alao 
pity them, and show indulgence to any that are virtuous. 
They do cot think that the wise man will ever he in love, nor 
that he will be anxious about his burial, nor that love ia a 
passion inspired by the Gods, as Diogenes says iu. his twelfth 
book. They also assert that iiewillbeindifiereut to the study 
of oratory. Mamage, say they, is never any good to a man, 
and we must be quite content if it does no harm ; and the 
wise man will never marry or beget children, as Epicai-us 
himself lays it down in liis Douhls, and in his treatises on 
Nature. StiO, under certain circumstances of life, he will 
forsake these rules, and marry, ITor will he ever indulge in 
drunkenness, says Epicurus in his Banquet, nor will he entan- 
gle himself in affairs of state. Nor will he become a tyrant, 
Nor will he become a Oynio. Nor a beggar. And even 
though he should lose his eyes, bo will still partake of Kfe. 

The wise man will be sahjeot ta grief, as Diogenes says, he 
will also not object to go to law. He will leave hooks and 
njemoriala of himself behind him, but he will not be fond of 
frequenting assemblies. He will take care of his property, 
and provide for the future. He will like being in the country, 
he will resist fortune, and will grieve none of his friends. He 
will show ft regard for a fair reputation to such an extent ss to 
avoid being despised; and he will find more pleasure than 
other men in speculations. 

All faults are not equal. Health is good for some people 
but a matter of indifference to othei's. Courage ia a qnahty 
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whicli does not esist by nature, bat wliicli is engcndeved by a 
conaideration of wliat is suitable. Fi-iendship is cauaeiS by 
one's wants ; but it mnst be begun on oua side. For we sow 
tlie eartb.; and friendship arises from a community of, and 
pai-ticipaiaon in, pleasure. Happiness must be understood in 
two senses ; the highest bappbess, such as is that of God, 
which admits of no increase ; aod anotber kind, which admits 
of tbe addition or abstraction of pleasurea. Tbe wise roan 
may raise statues if it suits his inclination, if it does not it does 
not signify. The wise man is the only person wbo can con- 
verse correctly about mnsic and poetry; and be can realize 
poems, but not become a poet. 

It is posiMble for one wise man to be wiser than another. 
The wise man. will also. If he is in need, earn money, but only 
by his wisdom; be will propitiate an absolute ruler when oc- 
casion reqnires, and will bumor biin for the sake of con'eot- 
ing his habits; lie will bave a soliool, but not on such a sys- 
tem as to draw n crowd about him; lie will also recite in a 
multitude, but that will be against bis inclination ; he will 
prononnoe dogmas, and will express no doubts; he will be the 
same man asleep and awake; and he will be willing even to 
die for a iriend. 

Amongst his fundamental maxims are tbe following: — 

Wo pleasure is intrinsically bad ; but the efficient causes of 
some pleasures bring with them a great many perturbationa of 
pleasure. 

Irresistible power and gi'eat wealth may, up to a certain 
point, give us security as far as men are concerned ; but tbe 
security of men in general depends upon the traaciuillity of 
their souls, and their freedom irom ambition. 

He who desires to live tranqnillj without having anything 
to fear from other men, ought to make himself friends ; those 
■wbom ho cannot make friends of, be should, at least, avoid 
rendering enemies ; and if that is not in bis power, he should. 
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aa far aa possible, avoid all intercom'se with thera, and keep 
them aloof, aa far as it is for Lis interest to do so. 

Of alltlie thiDgs which wisdom provides for the happiness 
of the whole life, by far the most important is the acquisition 
of friendship. 

It is not possible to live pleasantly without living prudently, 
and honorably, and justly ^ nor to hve prudently, and hon- 
orably, and justly, withou' living pleasantly. But he to whom 
it does not happen to live pradently, honorably, and justly, 
cannot po^ibly live pleasantly. 

Thus much concerning this philosopher, we have taken from 
Laertius, Brucker adds the following; 

During the siege of Athens by Demetiius, which happened 
when Epieui-us was forty-four years of age, while the city was 
severely harassed by famine, Epicurns is said to haTO sup- 
ported himself and Ills friends on a small quantity of beans, 
which he shared equally with them. 

The luxurious refinement which prevailed in Athens, while 
it rendered every rigid scheine of philosophy, as well as all 
grossness of manners, unpopular, inclined the younger citizens 
to listen tx> a preceptor, who smoothed the eteiu and wrinkled 
brow of philosophy, and, under the notion, of conducting his 
followers to eiyoyment in the bower of tranquillity, led them 
unawares into the paths of moderation and virtue. Kence his 
school became exceedingly popular, and disoiples flocked into 
the garden, not only from different parts of Greece, but from 
Egypt and Asia. Seneca, though a Stole philosopher, bears 
this testimony to Epicurus: "Ithe more freely quote the ex- 
cellent masims of Epicurus, in order to convince those who be- 
come hia followers from the hope of screening their vices, that 
to whatever sect they attach themselves, they must hve vir- 
tuously. Even at the entrance of the garden they will find 
this inscription 'the hospitable keeper of this mansion, 
Where you will find pleasure the highest good, will present 
you UberaJly with barley cakes and water from the spring. 
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These gardens will not provoke jour appetite by artificial 
ddnties, but satisfy it ■with natural aupplies. Will you not 
tlieni be well entertained V " 

Tboae disciples who were regularly admitted into the school 
of Epionrua, lived together, not in tlie manner of the Pytha- 
goriana, who cast theii' posaeBsions into a common atoct, for 
this, in hia opinion, implied mutual distruat, rather than friend- 
ship ; but npon such a footing of friendly attachment, that each 
individnal oheerfullj supplied the necessities of his brother. 
And this waa no difBoult task, not only on account of the 
smallneBS of the expenses attending their fi'ngal manner 
of living, bnt because the most cordial afiectina snbsisted 
among them. The friendship of the Epicurean fraternity is 
described by Oicero as aueq^ualled in the histoiy of mankind ; 
and Valerius Masiraus relates a memorable esamplo of indis- 
soluble friendship between Polycrates and Hippoolides, two 
philosophers of the garden. 

Epicums, that he might prosecute hia philosophical labors 
with the Iraa intermption, lived in a state of celibacy. In his 
own conduct he was exemplary for temperance and conti- 
nence, and lie incnlcated upon his followers serenity of man- 
ners, and the striot government of the passions, as the best 
means of passing a tranqnil and happy life. Ifotwilhstanding 
his regular manner of living, towards the close of his days, 
probably in consegnenoe of his close application to study, his 
constitation became in6rm, and he was afflicted with the stone, 
of which, after great suftering, he died. 

Kot only did the immediate followers of Epicurus adorn 
the memory of tlieir master with the highest honoi-s, bnt 
many eminent writers, who have disapproved his philosophy, 
have expressed great respect for his peraonal merit. H"ever- 
theless, it cannot be denied, that from the time when this phi- 
losopher appeared to the present day, an uninterrupted course 
of censure lias fallen upon his memory ; so that the name of 
his sect has almost become a proverbial expression for every- 
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thing corrupt in principlea, and infanioiw in cliavacter. The 
ohargea brought against Epioiirns are, that he anpergeded ail 
religioua principlea, by dismissing the Gods from the care of 
the world; that, if lie acknowledged their existence, it was 
only in conformity to popular prejudice, since, according to 
his system, nothing exists in nature bat materia] atoms ; that 
he discovered great insolence and vanity in the disrespect with 
which he treated the memory of former philosophers, and the 
characters and persons of his cotemporai'ies ; that botli the 
master and the whole fraternity were addicted to the vilest 
and most infamous vices, so that the school ought not to have 
been called a garden, hut a sty ; and, in short, that this phi- 
losopher and his followers relinquished ail liberal studies and 
maniy pursuits, that tliey might devote themselves to the 
grossest impieties and debaucheries. These accusations against 
the Epicurean school have been not only the voice of common 
rumor, but have been more or less confirmed by men distin- 
guished for their wisdom and vii-toe ; Zeno, Oicero, Plutarch, 
Galen, and a long triun of Christian Fathers. So that if the 
question were to be determined by the number of accusers, 
there can bo no doubt that Epicnrus and his followers must 
be condemned. But if the cause be examined vsith impar- 
tiality ; if the credit of the witnesses against Epicurus be 
thoroughly canvassed; if the oauees of the spirit of invective 
raised gainst him he du3y considered ; and if the evidences 
on the other side be allowed a feir hearing, it will perhaps bo 
found that this philosopher, though in some respects highly 
censurable, has been in several otliere severely and unjustly 
condemned. 

Oalnmny never appeared with greater effrontery than in 
accusing Epicurus of intemperance and incontinence. That 
his character was distinguished by the contrary virtues, ap- 
pears not only from the numerous attestations adduced by 
Laertius, but even from the confession of tiie more respectable 
opponents of his doctrine, particularly Cicero, Plutai-ch, and 
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Seneca. And indeed, without any esteiiial evidence, tiiis is 
snffloieiitly cleav, from tlie pai-ticulai-a which are related con- 
cerning his usual manner of living. Ohrjeippus himself, ono 
of his most violent enemies among the Stoics, acknowledged 
that Epicurus discovered little inclination towards sesnal 
pleasures. Nothing can be a greater proof that his adver- 
saries had little to allege against his innocence, than that they 
were obliged to have recourse to forgery. The in&mons let- 
ters which Diotimus, or according to Athentens, Theotimna, 
aaorihed to him, were proved in a public court, to have been 
fraudnlenHy imposed upon the world, and the author of the 
imposilion was pvmished. Whatever might be the case after- 
wards, there is little reason to doubt that during the life of 
Epicurus his gai'den was rather a school of temperance, than 
a scene of riot and debauchery. 

After the death of Epicurus, his fol!owM:B celebrated Lis 
birth-day as a festival. They preserved his image on their 
rings or cups, or in pictures, which they carried about their 
persons, or Lung up in their chambers. So great was their 
reverence for his authority, and their regard to hia dying ad- 
vice, that they committed his mazims, and some of them the 
whole body of bis instrucUoiis, to memory. For several ages 
they adhered with wonderfttl unanimity to his system, yield- 
ing as implicit submission to his decisions as the Athenians or 
Spartans ever yielded to the laws of Solon or Lycnrgus. They 
carried this point so far, that it was deemed a kind of impiety 
to innovate upon his doctrine; so that the Epicureans formed 
a Philosophical Eepublio, regulated by one judgment, and ani- 
mated by one soul. 



EPIMENIDES, 



EpotESroKS was a Cretan by birth, bnt, because he allowed 
his hair to grow long, he did not resemble a Cretan. Tt is 
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6ai(l of him that he was seat by his father into the fields to 
look for a sheep, and he turned out of the road at midday, and 
lay down in a certain cave and fell asleep, and slept there 
fifty-seven years ; and after that, when he awoke, he went on 
looking for the sheep, thinking that he had been taking a 
short nap ; bat as he oonld not find it, he went on f« the field, 
and there he found every thing changed, and the estate in 
another person's possession, and so he came back again to tbe 
city.in great perplexity; and as he was going into his own 
honse be met some people, who asked him who he was, until 
at last he found his yonnger brother, who bad now become 
an old man, and from him he learnt all the truth. 

When he was recognized, he was considered by the Greeks 
^oially beloved by tbe Gods, on which acconnt, 
1 afflicted by a plague, and the 
i eqoined them to purify their city, they 
tficias, the eon of Nioeratus, to Crete, to in- 

;e Epimenides U> Athens ; and he, coming there in the forty- 
sisth Olympiad, purified the city, and eradicated the plague 
for that time. He took some black sheep and some white 
ones, and led them up to tlie Areopagus, and from thence he 
let them go wherever tliey chose, having ordered the attend- 
ants to follow them ; and wherever any one of them Jay down, 
they were to sacrifice him to the God who was tbe patron of 
the spot, and so the evil was stayed ; and owing to this, one 
may even now find in the different boronghs of the Athen- 
ians, altars witbont names, which are a sort of inemoiia! of 
the propitiation of the Gods that then took place. Some said 
that the cause of the plague was the pollution contracted by 
the city in the matter of Oylon, and that Epimenides pointed 
out to the Athenians how to get rid of it; and that in con- 
sequence, they put to death two young men, Oretinns and 
Otesiliua, and that thus tbe pestilence was put an end to. 

And tlie Athenians passed a vote to give him a talent and 
a ship to convey him back to Crete ; but he would not accept 
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the money, bnt made a treaty of friendship and alliance be- 
tween tlie Gnossians and Athenians. 

Not loBg after he had retnmed home he died, aa Plilegon 
relates in his Ijook on long-lived people, after he had lived a 
hundred and flftj-seven years ; but, aa the Cretans report, he 
had lived two hundred and ninety-nine ; but, as Xeiiophones, 
the Colophonian, states that he had heard it reported, he was 
a hundred and fifty-fonr years old when he died. 

The story of his long sleep ia denied by some, who assert, 
that during that period he was absent from hia country, pur- 
suing botanioal studies. 

Bruoker refers to him in the following language : Another 
idle story of this Cretan is, that he had the power of sending 
his soul out of his body, and recalling it at pleasure. It is 
added, that he had familiar intercourse with the Gods, and 
possessed the powers of prophecy. During a plague in Attica, 
the Athenians sent for him to perform a sacred lustration, in 
consequence of wliich, it is said that the Gods were appeased, 
and the plague ceased. He is reported to have lived, after hia 
return to Crete, to the age of one hundred and Sfty^even 
years. We probably owe most of these tales to the Cretans, 
who were, to a proverb, famous for their powers of invention. 
All that is credible concerning Epimenides is, that he was a 
man of superior talents, who pretended to intercoui-se with 
the Gods, and, to support his pretensions, lived in retirement 
■upon the spontaneous productions of the earth, and pracljsed 
various arts of imposture. Perhaps, in his hours of pretended 
inspiration, he had the art of appearing totally insensible and 
entranced, which would easily be mistaken by ignorant spec- 
tators for a power of dismissing and reoalliug his spirit. Solon, 
in whose time the Instigation above named was performed, 
seems to have been no stranger to the true character of 
Epimenides ; for we find that he greatly disapproved of the 
conduct of the Athenians in employing him to perform this 
ceremony. Divine honors were paid liim, after bis death, by 
the snperstitioua Cretana. 
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JoANiwa SooTus, surnamed Erigena, is said bj some writer& 
tu have been, a native of the town of Ayr in Scotland, and 
by otters to have been bora in Herefordshire. For ]iis 
profound knowledge of philoBOphy, he obfeuned among the 
writers of the Middle Age the appellation of Scotua the "Wise. 
The fame of hia learning reached Oharlea the Bald, who in- 
vited him iato France, admitted him to his intimacy, and gave 
him the direction of the University of Paris. But a circnm- 
stance soon aftei'wards ai'ose, which brought upon him naneh 
obloquy and peraeoution. The Greek emperor, Ifiehael the 
Stammerer, had, in the year 824, sent over, as a present of 
inestimable value to the Western emperor, Lewis the Mild, 
the treatises of the supposed Dionysins the Areopagite, which 
had long been held in great veneration among the Greek 
Christiana. This book, Ohai'les the Bald, who could not read 
Greek, was earnestly deairons of perusing in a Latin transla- 
tion. This desire was doubtless increased by the opinion 
■which at this time universally prevailed, though without any 
proo^ tliat Dionysius the Areopagite, or 8t. Denys, was the 
flrat Ohristiaii teacher, or apostle, in France. At the request 
of the emperor, Joannes Scotus uudertoot the task of trans- 
lating the books of this Dionysius, " On the Celestial Mon- 
archy ;" " On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy ;" " On. Divine 
Names ;" and " On Mystic Theology." Th^e hooka were re- 
ceived with great eagerness by the Western churcliea. The 
translation, however, being made without the pope's license, 
and containing many things contrary to the received fmth of 
the Church of Eome, the pope, Ifioholaa the First, was Iiighly 
displeased, and wrote a threatening letter to the emperor, re- 
quiring that Sootns should be banished from the University of 
Paris, and aent to Eome. The emperor had too much respect 
for Scotus to obey the pope's order ; hut Sootua thought it a<1- 
16* 
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■viaalile for hia eafety to retire from Paris, and after the death 
of the emperor is said to have returned into England. 

It wasthe translation of this boolt which revived the knowl- 
edge of Alesandrian Platonism in the West, and laid the 
fouodation of the mystical system of theology which after- 
wards 80 generally prevailed. Thus philosophical enthusiasm, 
born in the East, nourished by Plato, educated by Alexandria, 
matured in Asia, and adopted into the G-reek church, found 
its way, under the pretext and authority of an apostolio name, 
into the "Western church, and there produced innumerable mis- 



EUBULIDES. 



ETrEDi.iDas, of Miletna, has handed down a great many argu- 
ments or dialectics, such as the Lying one ; the Concealed one ; 
thoEleotra; theSorites; theHomadono; tbo Bald one, &o. 

The Lying one is this ; — le the man a liar who aays that be 
telle lies. If he is, then he does not tell lies ; and if he does 
not tell lies, is he a liar ! 

The Concealed one : — Do yon know this man who ia con- 
cealed ! If you do not, you do not know your own father ; 
for he it is who ia concealed. 

The Bleetra is a qnibble of the same kind as the two pre- 
ceding ones ; Electra sees Orestes : she knows that Orestes ia 
her brother, bat does not know that the man die sees ia 
Orestes; therefore she does know, and does not know, her 
brother at the same time. 

The SoriUa is universally known. 

The Bald one is a Icind of Sorites ; pulling one haii' ont of 
a man's head will not make him bald, nor two, nor throe, and 
so on till every hair in his head is pulled out. 

The ffomed one ;^You have what yon have not lost. Tou 
have not lost horns, therefore you have horns. 
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A diffei-ent translation of some of these is given as follows : 
The Lying : if, whea you speak the ti-ath, you say you lie, 
you lie ; but you say you lie when yon apeak the tmtli ; tliere- 
fore, in speaking the truth, you lie. The Oecv.lt. Do you 
knoTT your- father f Tes. Do you know this man who is 
veiled? 'So. Then you do not know yonv father ; for it is 
your father who is veiled. Elecbra. Electra, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, know her hrother, and did not know him ; she 
knew Orestes to be her brother, but she did not know that 
person to be her brother who was conversiDg with her. 
Sorites. Ih one gi-aiu a heap? Ho. Two grains? Ko. 
Three grains ! So. Go on, adding one hy one ; and, if one 
grain he not a heap, it will he impoasihle to say what number 
of grains make a heap. The Horned,. Ton have what jou 
have not lost ; you lave not lost horns ; therefore yon Jiave 
horns. — In such high repute were these silly inventions for 
perplesing plain truth, that Ohrjsippus wrote sis books upon 
the first of these sophisms ; and Philetas, a Ooau, died of a 
consumption which he contracted hy the dose study which 
he bestowed upon it. The inscription upon his tomb was, 
" The deceived." A serious attempt to expose the fVitility of 
these disputes would now be justly deemed an idle waste of 
time and words. 



EUOLID. 

Euclid of Megara, endued by nature with a subtle and pene- 
trating genius, eai'ly applied himself to thestudy of philoso- 
phy. Hearing of the fame of Socrates, Euclid determined to 
attend upon his insti-ucfions, and for this purpose removed from 
Megara to Athens. Here he long remained a constant hearer 
and zealous disciple of the Moral Philosopher; and when, iu 
consequence of the enmity which subsisted between the Athen- 
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him, aftei' this time, at the head of a scliool in Megara, in 
■which his chief employment was to tench the arl; of disputa- 
tion. Debates were conducted with so much vehemence 
among his pupils, that Timon said of Enclid, that he hiid car- 
ried the madness of contention from Athens to Megara, That 
he was, however, capable of commanding his temper, appears 
from his reply to his brother, who in a quarrel had said, " Let 
me perish if I be not revenged on you I" " Andletmeperiah," 
returned Enclid, " if I do not subdue your resentment by for- 
bearance, and make yon love me as much as ever !" His kind 
reception of the disciples of Socrates, after the death of their 
master, haa been already noticed, Enclid of Megara is not to 
be confounded with Enclid the mathematician, who floni-ished 
at a later period under Ptolemy Lagus, and died in the hun- 
dred and twenty -third Olympiad. 

In disputation Euclid was averee to the analogical method 
of reasoning, and judged, that legitimate ai-gumentaflon con- 
sists in deducing fair conclnaions from acknowledged premises. 
It is said that when Euclid was asked his opinion concerning 
ihegods, he replied, "I know nothing more of them than this, 
that they hate inquisitive prasons." If this apophtliegm be 

justly ascribed t« Enclid, it may serve to prove, either that he 
had learned from the precepts of Socrates to think soberly 
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and respectfully concerning the divino nature, or tliat tlie fate 
of tliat good man had tanglit liim caution in declaring his 
opinions. 



EUD0SU8. 

EuDOSus, a naljyo of Onklos, was ni 
metrician, a plijsician and a law-giver. 

It is said tbat lie introduced the fashion of sittingiu a semi- 
drole, at an entertainment ^ven by Plato. 

He composed among other works a book entitled, "Dia- 
logues of Dogs." 

He flonriahed about tlie hundred and third Olympiad ; and 
was the inventor of the theory of crooked lines. And he died 
in bis fifty-third year. But when he was in Egypt ivith Oonu- 
phis, of Heliopolis, Apia * licked his garment ; and so the priests 
said that be would be sbort-lived, but very illustrious, as it is 
reported by Phavorinna in his Ootnmentariea. And we have 
written an epigram on him, that runs thus ! — 

' Tis ssid, Ihal wliHe at Mempbls wise Eudoxua 

Lesmt hia own fale from Ih" holy fiilr-horned bull ; 

He eaid Indeed no vrord, bulls do not speak ; 

Norbadkinrl Mtore e'er calf Apis girted 

With an arUcDlalelf speaUing moulh, 

Bnt Blandlog on one aide he lick'd bis cloak, 

Showily by ibia most pimnly— in brief Ume 



EUSEBIU8. 
}, of Myndus in Caria, though one of tlie disoiples 
of jEdesius, appears fi-om a oonfei'ence with which he had 

♦ The sacred bull of the t^ypllana. 
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with Juliai:, to iiave considered all preteusiou 
with, demons, or inferior divinities, as illusions of the fancy, 
or tricks of imposture, and to have discouraged them as un- 
worthy of the purity and suhUmity of true philosophy. Ilis 
design seems to have been to restore the contemplation of In- 
tolli^bles, or Ideas, as the only real and immutable natures, 
according to the doctrine of Porphyry, and of Plato himself; 
but the fanatical doctrine of an. interectarae between demons 
and men, and the arts of theurgy founded upon this doctrine, 
were now too generally established, and found too useful, to 
be dismissed. Eusebiua of Myndus was, therefore, less aceept- 
ftble to the emperor Julian than another disciple of jSdeaius, 
Masimus of Epheaua. 



FAVOEIWUS. 



Fatorikus, a native of Aries, lived in the reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian, The latter esteemed him highly for his leaj'ning 
and eloquence, and frequently disputed with him, after his 
usual manner, upon subjects of literature and philosophy. To 
many other learned men who were inclined to do justice to 
their own talente, this unequal contest proved injurious, and 
to some even fatal ; but to Favorlnus, who perceived that it 
was the emperor's foible not to endure a defeat in disputation, 
upon every occasion of this nature prudently ceded to the 
pnrple the triamph of conquest. One of bis friends reproach- 
ing him for having so tamely ^ven up the point in a debate 
with the emperor, concerning the authority of a certain word, 
(for the emperor was a great philologist,) Favorinus replied, 
" Would you have me contest a point with the master of fifty 
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GEEBEET. 

Okb of the most celebrated among the learned was Gekbert, 
a native of Oi'Ieans, ardibigtop of Eheims, and afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II, He merits a (UstinginBlied place in tha list 
of uatnral pHiosophei's, on acooont of tlje skill whicli be ac- 
quired in roatbematics, mechanics, bydraulica, and astroiioay. 
Dithinftr, ■writing concerning Gerbert, says : " He was well 
skilled in astronomical oiiaervationB, and tar excelled his con- 
temporaries in various kinds of knowledge. After his banish- 
ment from France, he fled to the emperor Otho, and during 
his stay with iiim at Madgehnrg, lie made a clock, which lie 
corrected by observing througii a tube a certain star hy which 
sailors are guided in navigatioD." The knowledge of nature 
which Gefbert possessed, so far surpassed that of hia contem- 
poraries, that they thonght him possessed of magical power; 
and Benno, a cardinal who owed him a grange for his oppo- 
sition to the see of Rome, invented and circulated a tale of 
liis holding converse with tJie devil. Hia Epistles, of which 
one hundred and sixty-one fire still extant, contain many 
curious parljculars respecting aatnral philosophy. Sylvester 
II. died in the yeai- 1008. 



HEGESIAS. 



a disciple of the Oyi-onaio scot, founded by 
Ariatippus of Ojrene. Hia temper was too gloomy to find en- 
joyment upon his master's plan, and hia principles furnished 
him with no other sources of happiness. He was so thoroiagh- 
ly dissatisfied with life, that he thoi^ht it the only concern of 
man to avoid misery, and wrote a book to prove that death, 
as the cure of all evil, is the greatest good. Hence ho ob- 
tained the appellation of jmaithmiaioa, "Advocate for deatli." 
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Hd was oallod " Death's Oratoi'," because of a book be wrote 
upon a certain person who had newly fhinisheS himaelf to 
death, hut was restored by hia friends. In this book he de- 
scribed the evils of life with so much power, as f» beget in 
many persons a deaire to die voluntarily, many of whom oom- 
mitted auidde. On which account he was prohibited by Eiog 
Ptolemy from discoursing upon the suhjeot in the achools. 



HEE A GLIDES. 

HuKiOLTDBs was the son of Euttjphron, and waa bora at 
Heraclea, in Pontns. Ho was also a wealthy man. After ka 
came to Athens, he was at first a disciple of Speuaippus, but 
he also attended the aohoola of the Pythagorean philoaophei-s, 
and he adopted the principles of Plato. Last of all, he be- 
came a pupil of Aristotle. He used to wear delicate garments, 
and was a man of great size, eo that he was nicltnaaied hy the 
Athenians, Pompiens, instead of Ponticus. But he was of 
quiet mannera and noble aspect. 

He appeara to have delivered his counfry when it was under 
the yoke of tyrants, by slaying the monarch, as Demetrins 
of Magnesia tells us, in his treatise on People of the Same 
Name. 

And he gives the following account of him : That he 
brought up a young serpent, and kept it till it grew iarge ; 
and that when he was at the point of death, he desii-ed one 
of his faithful friends to hide his body, and to place the ser- 
pent in his bed, that he might appear to have migrated to the 
Gods. And all this was done ; and while the citiaena were 
all attending his ftineral, and extolling his character, the 
sei-pent, hearing the noise, crept out of his clothes and threw 
the multitude into confusion. And afterwards everything was 
revealed, and Heraclidea waa seen, not as he hoped to have 
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e have written ai 



-solides, ivhen ;au dieU, 
bolief among mantlnd, 
ad, a Betpent bad become. 



Bnt Hermippua sayB, that once, when a famine oppi'^sed 
the land, the people of Hei'aclea consulted tiio PjthiaE oracle 
for the way to get rid of it ; and tiat Ileraclidea corrupted 
the ambassadors who were sent to consult tlie oracle, and also 
Uie priestess, with, bribes ; and that she answered that they 
would obtain a deliverance from their distresses, if Heraolides, 
the son of Euthyphron, was presented by them with a goltleti 
orown, smA if when he was dead they paid him honors as a 
hero. Accordingly, this answer was brought back from the 
Oracle to Heraelea, but they who brought it got no advantage 
from it; for as soon as HeracUdes bad been crowned in the 
theatre, he was seized with apoplexy, and the ambassadors 
who had been sent to consult the oracle were Atoned, and so 
put to death ; and at the very same moment the Pythian 
priestess was going down to the inner shrine, and while stand- 
ing there, was bitten by a serpent, and died immediately. 
This then is the aiOOount given of his death. 

Arid Aristosenus, the mnsiciaii, says, that he composed 
ti-agedies, and inscribed them with the name of Thespis. And 
Chamscleon says, that he stole essays from him on the Bubjeot 
of Homer and Eesiod, and pnblished them as his own. And 
Arefodorns, the Epicurean, reproaches him, and contradicts 
all the arguments which he advanced in his treatise on Justice. 
Moreover, Dionysius, called the Deserter, or, as some say, 
Spentharus, wrote a tragedy caEed Parthenoprens, and forged 
the name of Sophocles to it. And Heraclides was bo much 
deueived, that he took some passages out of one of his works, 
17 
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and cited tliem as the words of Sopliocles. And Dionyaiui 

when "he perceived it, gave him notice of the real troth; an 

as he would not believe it, and denied it, he bi 

to examine the first letters of the first v 

they formed the name of Panculus, who w 

nysins. And as Heraolidcs still refused t 

said that it was possible tliat such a thing t 

chance, Dionysius sent him back word o 

find this paasnge too : — 

He 's ottughi Indsed, but only after a lime.' " 

And he added, "Heraelidesinows nothing of letters, and hi 
no sliame." 
There were fourteen persons of the name of Heraclides. 



HEEAOLITTJS. 

Ekhaolitus was the son of Bljson, or, as some say, of He- 
raocon, and a citizen of Eplieaas. He flourished about the 
sixty-ninth Olympiad. 

lie was above all men of a loflj and arrogant spirit, as is 
plain from his writings, in which he says, " Abundant Jearn- 
iDg does not form the inind; for if it did, it would have in- 
strnoted Heeiod, and Pythagoras, and likewise Xenophanes, 
and Hecatfflns. For the only pieoe of I'eal wisdom is to know 
that idea, which by itself will govern evei'jthing on every oc- 
casion." He used to say, too, that Homer deserved to be ex- 
peEed from the games and beaten, aad Archilochua likewise. 

lence, than to put ont a fire." Another of his sayings waa, 
"The people ought to fight for the law, as for their city." He 
also attacks the Epliesians for having banished Lis companion 
Hermodoras, when he says, "The Ephesians deserve to have 
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all their youth put to deatli, and all those who aro younger still 
banished from their city, inasmuch as they have banished Hej'- 
modorus, the best man among them, saying, ' Let no one of U3 
be pre-eminently good; and if there be any anoh pei"3on, let 
him go to another city and another people.' " 

And when he was recjneated to malie law3 for them, he re- 
fnsed, because the city was already immersed ia a thoroughly 
bad constitution. And having retired to the temple of Diiina 
with hia children, he began to play at dice ; and when all the 
Epheaians flocked roaad him, he said, " Ton wretches, what 
are you wondering at? is it not better to do this, than to 
meddle with publio afflairs in jonr company!" 

And at last, becoming a complete misanthrope, he used to 
live, spending his time in walking about the mountains ; feed- 
ing on grasses and plants, and in consequence of these habits, 
he was attacked by the dropsy, and so then he returned to the 
city, and asked the physicians, in a riddle, whether they were 
able to produce a drought after wet weather. And as they 
did not underatand him. he shut himself up in a stable for 
oxen, and covered himself with cow-dung, hopingto cause the 
wet to evaporate from him, by Oie wannth that this produced. 
An d as he did himself no good in this way, he died, having 
lived seventy jeai-s; and we have written an epigi-am upon 
him which runs thus : — 



That he eboiild choose to Uvi 


i SO misernbl/, 






For ftll diaeaae did masLer fl 




With water qiienoblng oil th 


a light on,is eyes, 


And bringipg darkness o'er 


his miDd and body. 



But Hennippus states that what he asked the physicians 
was this, whether any one could draw off the water by de- 
pressing his intestines* and when they answered that they 
conld not, he placed himself in the sun, and ordered his ser- 
vants to plaster him over with cow-dung ; and being stretched 
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ont in tliat waj', on the second day le died, aad was buried in 
the raarkel^placa. But Nesatlies, of Oyzious aaye, that as he 
could not tear off the cow-dnog, he remained there, and on ac- 
count of the alteration in his appearance, he was not discover- 
ed, and 30 was devoured by tbe dogs. 

And lie was a wondei-ful person, from, his boyhood, since, 
while he was young, he used to say that lie knew nothing ; hut 
when he had grown up, he then used to affirm that he knew 
everything. And he was no one's pupil, hut he used to say, 
that he himself had investigated everything, and bad learned 
everything of himself. But Sotion relates,that some people 
affirmed that he had been a pupil of Xenophanes. And that 
Ariston stated in his account of Heraelitns, that he was cured 
of the dropsy, and died of some otlier disease. And Hippo- 
botua gives the same account. 

There is a hool? of bis extant, wliioh is about nature gener- 
ally, and it is divided into three discourses ; one on the Uni- 
verse ; one on Politics ; and one on Theology. And be de- 
posited this hook in the temple of Diaoa, as some authors 
report, having written it intentionally in an obscure style, in 
order that only those who were able men might comprehend 
it, and that it might not be exposed to ridicule at the hands of 
the oommon people. Timon attacks tliis man also, saying: ~- 

Among ihem came tbat cuekoo Hemolilua 
Of all tbe ooramon people. 

Theophrastns asserts, that it was out of melancholy that he 
left some of his works half finished, and wrote several in 
completely different styles; and Autisthenes, io his Success- 
ions, adduces as a proof of his lolty spirit, the fact, that he 
yielded to his brother the tide and privileges of royalty.* 
And his book bad so high a reputation, that a sect arose in 

*Acc<H^lDgU> SIrabD, Ihe dedcsjidauf^ of Androelna, Lbe founder of Epbe- 
aoa (of vhich J^mily Heraclltua came), bore the Utie of kbtg, aud bad cerlaia 
preiT^Uves owl privileges altaclied lo iha tille. 
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conseijuence of it, who were oalled after his own name, Hain- 
cHtean. 

The following may be set down in a general manner as liis 
mwn principles; that everything ia created ii'Oni fire, and ia 
dissolved into fire ; that everything happens according to des- 
tiny, and that all existing things are harmonized, and made to 
agree together by oppoate tendencies ; and that all things are 
fall of sonls and dtemones. He also discussed aU t!ie paraions 
which exist in the world, and used also to contend that tlio 
sun waa of that precise magnitude of which he appears to be. 
One of his sayings too was, that no one, by whatever road lie 
might travel, could ever possibly find oat tlio boundaries of 
the soul, so deeply hidden are the principles whicii regulate it. 
He used also to call opinion the aaored disease; and to say 
that eye-aght was often deceived. Sometimes, in his writ- 
ings, he expressed himself with gi'eat brilliancy and clearness , 
so that even the most stupid maa may easily understand him. 
and receive an elevation of soul from him. And his concise- 
ness, and the dignity of his style, are idcomparable. 

They say that when ho was asked why he preserved 
ffllenoe, he said, " That you may talk," 

Darius waa very desirous to enjoy his conversation ; and 
wrote thus to him : — 

■etsQ DAmns, thb son op htstaspbs, 

"Ton have written a book on Natm-al Phdoaophy, difficult 
to understand and diffionlt to explain. Accordingly, if in 
some parts it is explained literally, it seems to disclose a very 
important theory concerning the universal world, and all that 
is contained in it, as they are placed in a state of most divino 
motion, Bnt commonly, the mind is kept in. suspense, so 
that those who have studied your work the most, arc not able 
precisely to disentangle the exact meaning of your espressions. 
Therefore, King Darius, the son of Hyataspes, wishes to enjoy 
17* 
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tlie boncflt of hoaiing jou discourse, and of receiving eonie 
Greoian insti-uction. Come, tliei'efore, quickly to my sight, 
and to ray royal palace; for the Greeks, in general, do not 
accord to wise men tiie distiiiotioti which they deserve, and 
diaregard the admirable expositioas delivered by them, which 
are, however, worthy of being seriously listened to and 
studied ; but with me you sliall have every kind of distinction 
and honor, and you shall enjoy every day honorable and 
■worthy conversation, and your pupil's life shall become vir- 
tuous, in accoi'dnnce with your precepts." 

F KPHHSUe, TO KINO DAEIUS, THE SON OP 



"All the men that exist in tlie woi-ld, are far removed from 
ti'uth and just dealings ; but they ai-e full of evil foolishness, 
which leads them to insatiable oovetouaness and vain-glorioua 
ambition, I, however, forgetting all their worthlessness, and 
shunning satiety, and who wish to avoid all envy on the part 
of my countrymen, and all appearance of arrogance, will 
never come to Persia, since I am quite contented with a little, 
and live as best suits my own iuclinalJon," 

This was the way in which the man behaved even to the 
king. And Demeti'ius, in liis treatise on People of the Same 
Name, says that he also despised the Athenians, among whom 
he had a very high 1-eputation. And tliat though he was him- 
self despised by the Ephesians, he nevertheless preferred his 
own Iiome. Demetrius Pbalerui 
Defence of S< 



is another expressed thus ;■" 
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FonaiatislliiKC 
Tbenoverjlhius 



HIPPAEOHIA. 

HippAEOHiA aad her brother Metrocles, were natives of 
MuL-onea. She fell in love with both tlie dootrinea and the 
manners i)f Crates, aad could not be diverted from her regard 
for Iiiin by either the wealth or the high birth or personal 
heanty of any of her suitors; bat Orates was everything to 
her ; and she threatened her parents to make away with her- 
self. If slie were not given in marriage to him, Orat«a, fto- 
cordiiigly, being entreated by her parents to diaauade her 
from this reaoltttion, did ail he oonld ; and at last, as he could 
not persuade her, he i-ose up, and placing all his fumiture be- 
fore her, he said, "This is the bridegroom -vehom you are 
choosing, and this is the whole of his property ; consider these 
facts, for it will not be possible for yon to Ijecome his partner, 
if yon do not also apply yowself to the same atndies, and 
conform to the same habits that he does." But the girl cliose 
him ; and assaming the same dress that he wore, went about 
with him as her husband, and appeared with him in public 
everywhere, and went to all entertainments in his company. 

And once, when slie went to sup with LysimaohuH, aho at- 
tacked Theodoras, who was snrnamed thu Atheist, propping 
to him the following Bopliiam : "What Thaodorns could not 
be called wrong for doing, that same thing Hipparohia ought 
not to be called wrong for doing. But Theodorus does no 
wrong when he beafa himself; therefore Hipparchia does no 
wrong when she lieats Theodorus." He made no reply to 
what fiiie said, bnt only pulled her clothes about ; but Eip- 
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" I, Theodorus, am that person," she replied ; "bnt do I appear 
to jou to have oome to a wrong decision, if I devote that time 
to philosophy, which I othei-wlse should have spent at the 
loom?" And these and many other sayings are reported of 
this female p 



HIEEOOLES. 

TowAEDS the close of the flilh century floiirislied IIiekooi^s, 
who was born and taught ia Aleiacdria. He suffered severely 
for his adherence to the Pagan superstitioas. At Constanti- 
nople he was cruelly scourged ; and, in the midst of his tor- 
ture, receiving some of the hlood into Us own hand, he threw 
it upon tlie face of his judge, repeating the following verse 
from. Homer ; — 



HILLEL. 

HiLLBL, Burnamed Eassaken, was horn at Bahylon, of poor 
pai-ents, hut of the royal stock of David, in the year one hun- 
dred and twelve before Ohriat, After residing forty years in 
Babylon, where he married and had a son, he removed with 
his family to Jerusalem, for the purpose of studying the law. 
Shemaiali and Ahdalion wore at that time eminent doctors 
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in Jerusalem. Eillel, unable on account of his poverty to gain 
a regular admisaion to their leetnres, spent a considerable pai-t 
of tlie profits of his daily labor in bribing the attendants to 
allow him a place at the door of tlie public hall, where he 
might gather up the doctrine of these eminent masters hy 
stealth ; and when this expedient failed him, he found means 
to plaoe himself at the top of the bnilding, near one of the 
■windows. By unwearied perseverance, Hillol acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the most difficult points of tie law, in 
consequence of which his reputation rose to such a height, 
that he became the master of the chief school in Jerusalem. 
In this station be was universally regai'ded as an. oracle of 
wisdom soarcely inferior to Solomon, and had many thousaad 
followers. He had such command of his temper, that no one 
ever saw him angry. The name of HUlel is in the highest 
esteem among the Jews, for the pains which he tooli: to per- 
petuate the knowle<]ge of the traditionai'y law, He arranged 
its precepts under sis general classes, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of that digest of the Jewish law which is called the 
Talmud. Eillel is said to have lived to the great age of one 
hundred and twenty years. 



HYPATIA. 

HypATii was the daughte f Th 1 h te 1 m th 

matioian of Alexandria. Hei g 

nei-s, and tragical end, hav m mm 

She possessed an acute and p g d g 

sublimity and ferlahty of gen us d h tal w 
vated with assiduity by her f h ai d p A 

ter she had made herself m g 

the sciences of geometry and astronomy, as far as they wore 
theu understood, she entered upon the study of philosopliy. 
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She prosecuted this stndy with such uncommon suooesH, that 
alio was importuned to become a puWic preceptress in the 
school where Plotinoa and his snccessoi's bad taught ; and her 
love of aoienct. enabled her so fav to subdue the natural diffi- 
dence of the ses, that she yielded to the public voice, aEd es- 
changed her female decorations for the philosopher's cloak. 
In the schools, and in other places of public 1690111, she dis- 
coursed upon philosophical topica, explaining, and endeavoring 
to reconcUe, the systems of Plato, Aristotle, and other masters. 
A ready elocution, and graoefnl address, united with rich eru- 
dition and sound judgment, procured her numerous followers 
and admirers; among whom was Synesins. But that which 
reflects the highest honor upon her memory is, that, tiiough 
she excelled moat of the philosophers of her age in mathemati- 
cal and philosophical science, she discovered no pride of learn- 
ing ; and though she was in person exceedingly beautiful, she 
never yielded to the impulse of female vanity, or gave occa- 
sion to the slightest suspicion against her chastity. 

The exti'aoi'dinary combination of accomplishments and 
virtues which adorned the character of Hypatia, rendered her 
house the general resort of persons of learning and distinction. 
But it was impossible that so much merit should not esoite 
envy. The c[uallfications and attainmenis to which she was 
indebted for her celebrity, proved in tlie issae liie occasion of 
her destruction. It happened that at this time the patriarchal 
chair of Alexandria was occupied by Ojril, a bishop of great 
authority, bat of great haughtiness and violence of temper. In 
the vehemence of bis bigotedzeal, he had treated the Jews with 
severity, and at last banished them out of Alexandria. Orestes, 
the prefect of the city, a man of a liberal spirit, highly resented 
this expulsion as an uupardonable stretch of ecclesiastical power, 
and a cruel a«t of oppression and iiyustice against a people 
■who had inhabited Alexandria from the time of its founder. 
H(j reported the a^r to the emperor. The bishop, on his 
part, complained to tho prince of the seditious temper of the 
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Jews, and attempted to jnatify his proceedings. The emperor 
deolined to interpose his authority ; and the affair rapidly ad- 
vanced to the utmost exti'emitj. A body of about five hnn- 
dred monks, who espoused the cause of Oyril, came into the 
city with a determinatjou to auppoit him by force. Meeting 
the prefect, as he was passing through the sti-eet in his car- 
riage, they stopped him, and loaded hitn with reproaches ; 
aad one of them threw a stone at his head, and wounded him. 
The populace, who were by this time assembled oa the part 
of the prefect, routed the monks, and seized one of their lead- 
ers. Orestes ordei-ed him to be put to death. Cyril buried 
his body in the ctmrch, and gave instructions that bis name 
should be registered among the sacred martyrs. Hypatia, who 
had always been highly respected by the prefect, and who had, 
at this time, fi-equent conferences with him, was supposed by 
the pai-tisans of the bishop to have been deeply engaged in 
the interest of Orestes. Then- resentment at length rose to 
such a height, that they formed a design against her life. As 
she was one day returning home from the schools, the mob 
seizfcd her, forced her from her chair, and carried her to tlie 
Oteaarenn chnroh ; where stripping off her garments, thoy put 
her to death with eati'eme barbarity; and having torn her 
body limb from limb, committed it to the flames. Cyril him- 
self has, by some writers, been suspected of secretly promot- 
ing this horrid aet of violence. And if the haughtiness and 
severity of his temper, his persecution of the Jews, liis op- 
pressive and iniquitious treatment of the Kovatian sect of 
Oliristians and their bishop, the rehernence of his present in^ 
dignation against Orestes and his party, and, above all, the 
protection which he is said to have afforded to the immediate 
perpetrators of the mui'der of Eypatia, be duly considered, it 
will perhaps appear that this suspicion is not wholly without 
foundation. Hypatia was murdered under the reign of the 
emperor Tbeodoaius II. in the year four hundred and fifteen. 
Ileuoe it is oertdn that she could not have been, as Suidas, 
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with liis usual precipitation, relates, tlie wife of Isidorua r it 
is probablo that through her whole life she remained ii! a stato 
of celibacy. 



JULIAH". 

TsE emperor Julias ia geaerally aotnowlcdgod to liavo 
been Eot only a patron, of philosophers, hut himself a philoso- 
pher. Referring to the civil historians for the partionlars of 
Ills political conduct, ■we shall mentioii such incidents as more 
immediately respect hig philosophical character. 

Jolian, in the early part of his life, was carefully instructed 
in literature and science by Christian preceptors. "Whilst he 
was pursuing his studies at Nicomedia, his uncle Constantius 
strictly chwged him not to attend upon tho lectures of the 
celebrated Pagan Sophist, Libanius. This prohibition had no 
other effect than to awaken tlie young man's curiosity, and 
kindle an earnest desire of visiting the Pagan schools. Not- 
withstanding every precaution, he conversed freely with phi- 
losophers, and grew fond of the fknoiful sj^tem taught by the 
Alesajidrian Platonists. His natural disposition, which was 
tinctured with enthusiasm, favored tliis attachment ; and it 
was confirmed by the intimacy which, during his residence at 
ITioornedia, he formed with Maximus, of Epheaus. Under his 
insfinotions, and those of Ohrysanthius and others, he became 
ft great proficient iu the abstruse speculaUons, and in the 
theurgic arts of this school. With the permission of his uncle, 
he finished his studies at Athens, where he acquired great 
reputation in learning and philosophy, and was initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

When Julian was called by Oonstantius to exchange the 
school of philosophy for the fl^ld of war, he made great use of 
the inagic arts, which he had \earned from Masimns, in ese- 
cnting his political pui-poaes. Whilst he was at Vienna, he 
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reported that, in tlie middle of tte night, lio had been visited 
by a celestial form, -whicili had in heroic verse promised him 
tiie possession of the impei"ial dignity. 

As soon aa Julian reached the emniait of hia wishea, he 
emplojed his power in restoring the beathen supersUtion. 
He at this time, however, used no violent meaanres to compel 
the Ohriatians to foi'sake then- religion, rightly judging that 
"false opinions caa neyer be corrected by fire and sword." 
His principal iaToritea were the Pagan philosophers of the 
sehool of j^eaina ; but learned men of every class were eu- 
couraged in his court. When ho afterwards ahat np the 
Christian schools, it was m the hope of auppresaing the Chris- 
tian religion by involving its professors in ignorance and bar- 
barism. 

This prince not only encouraged letters by his patronage, btit 
waa himself a learned writer. It is easy to perceive, fvoin a 
slight inspection of Lis works, that he strictly adhered to the 
Alexandrian, or Eoleotio schooit He profeaaes himself a warm 
admirer of Pythagoras and Plato, and recommenda a union of 
their tanets witii those of Aristotle. The later Platoniata of 
his own period he loads with encomiums, particulai'Iy Jam- 
hlieus, whom he calls the Light of the World, and the Phy- 
sician of the Mind. Amidat the numeroua traces of an 
entimaastio and bigoted attachment to Pagan theology and 
philosophy, and of an inveterate enmity to Ohristianity, which 
are to be fonnd in his writings, the candid reader will dis- 
cern many marks of genius and erudition. 

Concerning the manners of Julian, Libaniua writes that no 
philosopher, in the lowest state of poverty, was ever more 
temperatfi, or more ready to practice rigorous abstinence from 
food, as the means of preparing his mind for conversing with 
the Gods. Like Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblicna, and others 
'of this fanatical sect, he dealt in visions and ecstasies, and 
protended to a aapernatnral interfourse with divinities. Suidaa 
18 
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relates, probaMy from some writings of tho oreflalous Eiraa- 
pius, now loat, aa oracular prediotioD conGertting Ha deatb. 

His philosophioal ohavactcr attended him ia hia military 
expioita, and accompanied him to the last. After he had re- 
ceived liis mortal wound, he held a conference with the phi- 
losophers Masirans and Prisons, couceming the soul, in the 
niidat of which he expired, in the thirty-second year of hia 
age. 

On the whole, although the emperor Julian must not he 
denied the place which haa long been allowed bim ataong phi- 
losophers, it mnat he owned that his philosophy was neither 
able to pregerve bim from superstition and enthnwaam, nor 
to VMS6 his mind above the influence of the narrowest and 
most pernidoua prqndicea. 



LACJDES. 

LiOTDES, the son of Alexander, was a native of Cyrene. 
He was the founder of the itTew Academy, having succeeded 
Arcesilmis. He was a man of great gi'avity of chai-aotor and 
deportment, and one who bad many imitatora. He was in- 
dustrious from his very childliood, and poor, hut very pleasing 
and sociable in hia manners. 

They say he had a pleasant way of mana^ng his house- 
keeping affairs. For when lie had taken anything out of his 
store-chest, he would seal it np again, and throw in his seal 
through the hole, so that it should he impossible for anything 
of what he had laid up there, to he stolen from him or car- 
ried off. But his seiTants learning ibis contrivance of hia, 
bi-oke the seal, and carried off as much as they pleased, and 
then they put the ring hack through the hole in the same 
manner as before ; and though they did this repeatedly, they 
were never detected. Lacydes now used to hold his school in 
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the gai-den, which had b&nn laid out by Attains, the king, and 
it was called I^cydeum, after Iiim. 

This wittj Baying is attrihntad to Laoydea : They say that 
when Attains sent for him, he answered tliat "Statues onght 
to he seen at a distance." On another occasion, as it ia re- 
ported, he was studying geometry very late in life, and some 
said to him, is it then a time foryouto be learning now! "If 
it is not," he replied, "when will it be!" 

He died in the fourth year of the hundi'ed and thirty-fourtli 
Olympiad, of a paralysis brought on by drinking. Diogenes 
L. jesta upon him. in the following manner : — 

' TiB »n odd MOfy Uiat I heard of jou 
La^ydee, ihai. you weat with hasty sleps, 
SpiiiTBd on by Bacchus, lo the ahades below. 



Lyoon, "was native of the Troaa, the son of Astyanai, a 
man of great eloquence, and of especial ability in the edaoa- 
tioa of youth. For he used to say that it was fit for boys to 
be harnessed with modesty and rivalry, as much as for horses 
to be ecjnipped with a apnr and a bridle. And his eloquence 
and enei'gy in speaking is appai-ent, from this instance. For 
he apeaks of a vir^n who was poor in the following manner : 
"A damsel, who, for want of a dowry, goes beyond the 
seasonable age, is a heavy burden to her father;" on which 
account they say that Antigonus said with reference to him, 
that the sweetness and beauty of an apple could not be trans- 
ferred to anything else, but that one might see, in the case of 
this man, all these excellencies, in as great perfection as on a 
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tree ; .' 1 I alt! 1 n o o was a surpassingly sweet 
speake On li 1 a ant me people prefixed a G to 
his nan e Bnt aa a v te lie was very unequal to his rep- 
utation Anl h a ed to lest n a careless way, npon those 
wlio repent d th t thej iial flot learnt when they had the op- 
poctuniFy, and liho nov vished tl at they had done so, saying, 
tliat "they were accusing themselves, showing hy a prayer 
whioli could not possibly be accomplislied, their misplaced re- 
pentance for their idkn^a." He ased also to say, that " those 
wlio deliberated witliout coming to arigM conclusion, erred in 
iheiv calonlations, like men who investigate & correct nature 
by an incorrect standard, or who look at a face in disturbed 
wateCrOr a distorted mirTOr." Another of his sayings was, that 
"many men go in parsnit of the crown to be won. in the 
fotum, hilt few or none seek to attain the one to be gained at 
the Olympic games," 

As he in many instances gave much advice to the Athen- 
ians, he was of esceedingly great service to them. 

He was also a person of gi-eat neatness in his dress, wearing 
garments of an nnsurpassabie delicacy, as we are told by Her- 
inippus. He was at the same time exeeedingly devoted to tlie 
esercises of tte Gymnasium, and a man who was always in 
excellent condition as to his body, displaying every quality of 
an athlete (though Antigonus of Carystns, pretends that he 
was bruised about the eai's and dirty) ; and in his own country 
he is said to have wrestled and played at ball at the Iliiean 
games. 

He was esceedingly beloved by Euraenes and Attains, who 
made him great presents ; and Antigonus also tried to sednoe 
him to his court, but was disappointed. He was so great an 
enemy to Hieronymas the Peripatelio, that he was the only 
person who would not go to see him on the aoniversaiy festa- 
val which he used to oelebrate, and which we have mentioned 
in our life of Aroesilaus. Ho presided over his school forty- 
* So as to make it appear tonnected wilh glukus, aneol. 
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four years, as Steato tad left it to liim in his ■will, ia tlio hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh Olympiad, 

He ■VFHS also a pupD of PantLoides, the dialectician. Ho died 
■when lie was seventy-four years of age, having been a great 
sufferer with the gout, and there is aa epigram of oars upon 

Nor shall wiee Lycfln be fbtgotten, who 
Died of tb& gou^ and much I nonder at it. 
For lia who ne'ffl- hetore could walk alone, 
Went ILio long road to hell in a ^i^e night. 

He left the following dngalar will : " I make tlie following 
diBpoBition of my property ; if I am unable to withstand this 
disease : — All the property in my houie I leave to my brothei'B 
Astyanas anl Ly and I h hat they ought to pay all 

that I owe a A h na and ha I may have borrowed from 
any one, and al U he exp uses that may be incurred for 
my funera and f the on oma y solemnities. And all 
that I hav h y m -Eg na I give to Lycon, because 
he hears e ame n me ha I and because he haa spent 
the greater part of his life with me, showing me tie greatest 
affeolion, as it was fitting that he sliould do, ainoe he was in 
the place of a son to me. And I leave my garden walk to 
those of my friends who lite to use it ; to Bulon, and Oallinus, 
and Ariston, and Amplicon, and Lycon, and Python, and 
Aristomaohns, and Heraeleus, and Lycomedes, and Lycon iny 
nephew. And I desire that they will eleot as president him 
whom they think most likely to remain attached to the pmv 
suit of philosophy, and moat capable of holding the school 
together. And 1 entreat the rest of my friends to acquiesce 
in their selection, for my sake and that of the place. And I 
desire that Bulon, and Oallinus, and the rest of my friends, 
will manage my funeral and the burning of my body, so that 
my obsequies may not be either mean or extravagant. And 
the property which I have in M^ma shall be divided by 
Lycon after my decease among the young men there, for tlie 
18* 
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purpose of anointing thomselves, in order that the memory 
of me and of him who lionored rae, aud who showed hia 
affection by useful presents, may he long preserred. And let 
him erect a statae of me ; and as for the place for it, I desire 
that Diophantus and Heroclides the boh of Demetrius, ahaH 
Beleot that, and take care that it he suitable for the proposed 
erection. With the property that 1 have in the city let Lycon 
pay all the people of whom I have borrowed anything since 
his departare; and let Bulon and Oallinus join Lira in this, 
and also in discharging all the expenses incurred for my 
funeral, and for all other customary solemnities, and let him 
deduct the amount from the funds which I have left in my 
Louse, and bequeathed to them both in oommon. Let him 
also pay the physicians, Pasitheniis and MediM, men who, for 
their attention to me and for their skill, are very deserving of 
still gi-eater honor. And I give to the son of Callinns my pair 
of Theriolean onpa ; aud to his wife I givo ray pair of Rhodian 
cups, and my smooth carpet, and my double carpet, and my 
oartains, and the two bast pillows of all that I leave behind 
me ; bo that aa fir as the compliment goes, I may be seen not 
to have forgotten them. And with respect to those who have 
been my servants, I make the following disposition :— -To De- 
metrius who has long been freed, I remit the price of his free- 
dom, and I further ^va .five min», and a cloak, and a tunic, 
that as he has a great deal of trouble about me, he may pass 
the rest of hia life comfortably. To Oriton, the Obalcedonian, 
I also remit the price of his freedom, and I further give him 
four miuie. Micras I hereby present with his freedom; and I 
desire Lyoon to maintain, him, and instruct him for six years 
fi'om the present time. I also give his freedom to Chares, and 
desire Lycon to maintain him. And I further give him two 
ininte, and all my books that are pnblished ; but those which 
are not published, I^ve toCalliuus, that he may publish them 
with due care. I also give to Sjrus, whom I have already 
emancipated, four mints, and Menedora; and if he owes irc 
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anythiQg I iicij^nit him of the debt. Aod I give to Hilaraa 
four iniDso, and a double carpet, and two pillows, and a 
curtain, and any ooucli which he chooses to select. I also 
hereby emancipate the mother of Mioraa, and Noemon, and 
Dion, and Theon, and Euphranor, and Hermeas ; and I desire 
that AgathoQ shall have bis freedom when he has serTed two 
years longer ; and that Ophelion, and Poseideon, my litter- 
hearers, shall have theirs when they have waited four yenra 
more. I also give to Demetrius, and Criton, and Syrus, a 
coucli apiece, and coverlets from those which I leave behind 
me, according to the selection which Lycon is hereby author- 
ized to make. And these are to be their rewai'ds for liaving 
performed the duties to which they were appointed well. 
Concerning my burial, let Lycon do aa he pleases, and bury 
me here or at home, just as he likes ; for I am sure that ho 
lias the same regard for propriety that I myself have. And I 
g^ve all the things herein menttoaed, ia the confidence that ho 
will aiTange everything properly. The witnesses to this my 
will are Callinus of Hermione, Ariston of Ceoa, and Enphro- 
nius of Pieania." 

Aa he then was thoronghly wise in everything relating to 
education, and every branch of philosopliy, he was no lees 
prndent and carefnl in the framing of his will. So that in 
this respect t«o, be deserves to be admired and imitated. 



MAXIMTJS. 

MASiMtJa was appointed by Oonstantius preceptor to Julian. 
According to the Christian historians, he introduced himself 
to Julian during his Asiatic expedition to Kicomedia. By 
accommodating his predictions to the wishes and hopes of Uie 
empei-or, and by other parasitical arts, he gained entire pos- 
session of bis oonfldenoe. The courtiers, as usual, followed 
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till- esamjjie u± then maatcr and Maxiiniia was daily loaded 
wifli new honois He aw ouiiiaiiied Julian in hia expedition 
intu Peiaia, and thoie tj the assistance of divination and 
flat1ei7, parauxded Uim. tliat lie would rival Alexander in the 
glory ot oonqncat The event, however, proved as unfortu- 
nate to the philosopher aa to the hero ; for Julian heing slain 
in battle, after the short r«gn of Jovian, Maximna fell under 
the diapleaaure of the emperors Valeatinian and Valena, and, 
for the imaginary crime of ma^e, underwent a long course 
of confinement and suffering, wliioh was not the lesa truly per- 
secution because they were inflicted upon a Pagan. Maximua 
waa finally sent into his native country, and there fell a sacri- 
fice to tiie cruelty of tlie pro-conaui, Fe^tna. 



ilENEDEMUS 



Mrnedbmds was one of those who belonged to the school 
of Phiedo ; and lie was one of those who are called Theo- 
probidw, being the son of Olisthenes, a man of noble family, 
but a poor man, and a builder. And aomo say that ha was a 
tent-maker, and that Menedemos himself learnt both trades. 
On which account, when he on one occasion brought forward 
a motion for aome decree, a man. of the name of Alesiniua 
attacked him, saying that a wise man had no need to di'aw a 
tent nor a decree. 

But when Menedemua waa aent by the Eretrians to Megara, 
as one of the gai'rison, he deserted the rest, and went to the 
Academy, to Plato; and, being charmed by him, he abandon- 
ed the ai'toy altogether. And when Asolepiadea, the Phlia- 
sian, drew him over to Lim, he went and lived in Megara, 
near Stilpo, and they botli became his discipies. And from 
thence they sailed to Elia, where they joined Anohipylua and 
iloschus, who belonged to Phtodo's sohool. And up to fliia 
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time, they nere oalled Elcans; and thej were also called 
Eretiiana, from the native country of Menedemus, of whom 
I am now speaking. 

Now Menedemua appears to have been a very sevei'e and 
rigid man, on which accoant Crateis, parodying a. description, 
speali3 of TiiiTi tlma : — 



And Timon mentions him thus ; — 

Klse up, you frowning;, briaSlinst, frnlby eoge. 

And he was a man of such escesaive vigor of principle, that 
when Euryloohus, of Cassandra, had been invited by Antlg- 
onus to come to him in company with Oleippides, a youth of 
Oyzioua, be reftised to go, for lie was afraid lest Menedemus 
Bhouid hear of it^ foi' he waa yery severe in his reproofs, and 
vei^y free spoken. Accordingly, when a young man behaved 
with bolduesB towards him, he did not say a word, but took 
a bit of Btiok and drew on the floor an insulting picture ; until 
the young man, peroeiviag the insult that was meant in 
the presence of numbers of people, went away. And when 
Hierodes, the governor of the Pirreus, attacked him in the 
temple of Amphiaraas, and said a great deal about the taking 
of Eretria, he made no other reply beyond asking what An- 
tigonuB object was in ti'eating him as he did. 

On another occasion, he said to a profligate man who was 
giving himself airs, " Do not you know that the cabbie is 
not the only plant that haa a pleasant juice, but that radishes 
have it also!" And once, hearing a young man talk very 
loudly, he BMd, "See whom you have behind you." When 
Antigonua consulted him whether he should go to a certain 
i-evel, he made no answer beyond desiring those who bixinght 
him the message, to tell him that he was the son of a king. 
When a stupid fellow once said something at random to him, 
he asked him whether be had a farm ; and when he said that 
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he had, and a large stock of cattle, be said, " Go then and 
look after tiem, lest, if yon neglect them, yoB lose thein, and 
that elegant raaticity of youra with them." He was once asked 
whether a good man ahoiild marry, and his reply was, " Do I 
seem to you to be a good man, or not f" And when the other 
said he did ; " Well," said he, " and I am married." On one 
ocoflBion, a person said that there were a great many good 
things, so he asked him how many ; and whether he thought 
that there were more than a hundred. And as he could not 
bear the estravaganoe of one ruaa who used frequently to in- 
vite him to dinner, once when he whs invited he did not say 
a single word, hut admonished him of his estraTagance in 
silence, by eating nothing but olives. 

On account then of the great freedom of speech in which he 
indulged, he was very near, while in Cyprus, at the court of 
Mcon-eon, being in gi'eat danger with his friend Asolepiadea. 
For when the king waa celebrating a festival at the beginning 
of the month, and had invited them as he did all the other 
philosophers, Menedemus said, "If the assemblage of such 
men aa are met here to-day is good, ft festival like this onght tfl 
be celebrated every day ; but if it is not good, even once is 
too often." And as the tyi'ant made answer to this speech, 
" that he kept this festival in order to have leisure in it to lis- 
ten to the philosophers," he behaved with even more austerity 
than usual, arguiag, even whUe the feast waa going on, that it 
was right on evei^ occasion to listen to philosophers; and he 
went on this way till, if a flute-player had not interrupted 
their djsousaion, they would liave been put to death. la ref- 
erence to which, when they were overtaken by a storm in a 
ship, they say that Asolepiadea said, " that the fine playing of 
aflnte-player had saved them, but the freedom of speech of 
Menedemns had ruined them." 

But be waa, they say, inclined to depart a good deal from 
the usual habits and discipline of a school, so that ho never 
regarded any order, nor were the seats arranged around prop- 
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erly, but every one llatened to Lini while lecturing, standing 
up or BitKng down, just as he might chance to he at the mo- 
ment, Menedeiims himself setting the example of this irregnlar 
condnct. But in other respects, it is said that he was a ner- 
vous man, and very fond of glory ; bo that, aa previously he 
and Asclepiades had been fellow journeymen of a bnilder, 
when. AecJepiades was naked on the roof oariTing mortar, 
Menedemns would stand in front of him to screen him when 
he saw any one coming. 

"When he applied himself to polities he waa so nervous, that 
once, when setting down the incense, he actually missed the 
incense humer. And on one occasion, when Orates was stand- 
ing hy him, and reproaching him for meddling with politics, 
he ordered some men to pnt him in prison, Bnt he, even then, 
continnednot the less to watob him as he passed, and to stand 
on tiptoe and call him Agamemnon and Hegesipolis, He was 
also in some degi'ee superatitious. Accordingly, once, when 
he was at an inn with Asclepiades, and had unintentionally 
eaten some meat tliat had heen thrown away, when he was 
told of it he hecame dck, and turned pale, nntil Asclepiades 
rehnked hira, telling him that it was cot the meat itself which 
disturbed him, but only the idea that he had adopted. But in 
other respects he was a high-minded man, with notions such 
aa became a gentleman. 

As to his habit of body, even when he was an old man lie 
retfuned all the firmness and vigor of an athlete, with hrm 
flesh, and a ruddy complexion, anfl very stout and fresh look 
iug. In stature he wasof moderate size ; as is plain from tha 
statue of htm which is at Eretria, in the Old Stadmm Foi he 
is there represented seated almost naked, undoubtedly for the 
purpose of displaying the greater part of his body. 

He waa very hospitable and fond of entertaining his friends ; 
and because Eretria was unhealthy, he used to have a groat 
many parties, particularly of poet? and mnsidans. And be 
was very foud of Aratus and Lycophon the tragic poet, and 
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Antagovas of Ehodee. And above all lie applied hiniBslf to 
the study of Homer ; and nest to him to that of the Lyric 
poets ; thea to Bophooles, and also to Aclitens, to whom he as- 
signed the second place as a writer of satiric dramas, giving 
jEschyliis the first. And it is from Achi&ua that he quoted 
these verses against the politioians of the opposite party ; — 

A speedy ruDner onca was overLateD 
Byveiker men tbsn he. An eegle Iflo, 

And these lin^ are ont of the satiric play of Aohieus, called 
Omphale ; so that they are mistaken who say that he had 
never read anything hnt the Medea of Euripides, which is 
found, they add, in the collection of Weophron, the Sieyonian. 

Menedemus was not easy to he nnderstood, and in his oon- 
versalion he was hard to argue against. He apoke on every 
subject, and had a great deal of invention and readiness. But 
he was very disputatious, aa Antisthenes says in liis Suocesa- 
ions; and he nsed to put questions of this sort: "Is one 
thing different fi'ora another thing?" " Tea." " And is ben- 
efl-Hng a person something different from the good ?" " Yes." 
" Then the good is not heneflting a person." And he, as it is 
said, discarded all negative azioms, using none hut afflrmative 
ones ; and of these, he only approved of the simple ones, and 
rejected all that were not simple; saying that they were in- 
tiioate and perplexing. . But Heraolides says, that in his doc- 
trines he was a thorough disciple of Plato, and that he scorn- 
ed dialectics ; so tliat once, v>hen Alexinus asked him whether 
he had left off heating his father, he said, " I Iiave not beaten 
him, and I have not left off;" and when he said further that 
he ought to put an end to the doubt by answering esplicitiy, 
yes or no, "It would he absurd," he rejoined, "to comply 
with your conditions when I can step you at the entrance." 

When Bion vias attacking the soothsayers with great per- 
), lie said that he was killing the dead over again, 
1, when he heard some one assert tha,t the greatest 
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good was to succeed in everything that one desii-es; lie biud, 
"Itisamuoli greater good to desire what is proper." Bnt 
AntigonnB, of Oarjstus, t«lls us, that he never wi-ote or com- 
posed any woric, and never mwntiuned any principle tena- 
ciously. But in cross-queationing he was so contentious as to 
get qaite black in the face before he went away. But tliough 
he was so violent in his discourse, lie was wonderfully gentle 
in his actions. Accordingly, though be ased to mock and 
ridicule Aleiinns very severely, still be conferred great ben- 
efits on him, conducting his wife from Delphi to Obalois for 
him, as she was alarmed about the danger of robbers and 
banditlj. in the road. 

And he was a very wai'm ftiend, as is plain from Iiis attaoli- 
ment to Asciepiades, which was hardly inferior to the friend- 
ship of Pflades and Orestes. But Asciepiades was the elder 
of the two, 60 that it was sdd that he was the poet, and Me- 
nedemns the actor. And they say, that on one occasion, 
Arobipolis bequeathed tbeui three thousand pieces of money 
between them, they had such a vigorous contest as to which 
should take the smaller share, that neither of them would 
receive any of it. 

It is said that they were both married, and that Asciepiades 
was married to the mother, and Menederaus to the daughter; 
and when Asciepiades' wife died, he took the wife of Me- 
nedemus ; and Menederaus, when be became the chief man of 
the state, married another, who was rich ; and as they stiU 
inaititained one house in oommon, Menedemus entrusted the 
whole management to his former wife. Asdepiadea died first 
at Eretria, being of great age ; having lived with Menederaus 
with great economy, though they had ample means. So that, 
when on one occasion, after the death of Asciepiades, a friend 
of his came to a banquet, and when the slaves refused him 
admittance, Menedemus ordered them to admit him, sayiug 
fiat Asciepiades opened the door for him, even now that he 
was under the eartb. And the men who chiefly supported 
1& 
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them, were Hyporicua, tlie Macedonian, and Agetor, the La- 
mian. And Agetor gave each of them thirty minse, and 
Hyporious gave ifenedemus two thousand drachmas to portion 
his daughters with ; and he had three, as Herachdea tellfl U8, 
tlie children of hia wife, who was a native of Oropiis 

And he nsed to give banquets in this fashion Pu'it of all, 
he wonld mt at dinner, witli two or ttiree fiieads tall late in 
the day, and then he wotdd invite in any one who t^me to 
see him, even if they had already dined ; and if any one came 
too soon, they would wali up and down, and ask those who 
came out of the house what there was on the tahle, and what 
o'clock it was ; and then, if there were only Tegetables and 
aalt-flah, they would depart ; hut if they heai'd it waa meat, 
they would go in. And during the summer, mats of rushes 
were laid upon the couches, and in winter, soft onshiooa; and 
eaah guest waa expected to bring a pillow for himself. And 
the cup that was carried round did not hold more than a 
cotyla. And the second course consisted of lupiaa or beaua, 
and sometimes fruita, such as pears, pomegranates, pulse, and 
BometimeS) by Jove, dried figs. And all these circumstanoea 
are detailed by Lyoophron, in hia satiric dramas, which he 
inscribed with the name of Menedemus, making his play a 
panegyric on the philoaopher. And the following are some 
of the Unes : — ■ 

la handed round with moderallou due ; 
And coDvei'BBfj4>n wia& mAkea th& desaart. 

At first, now, he was not thought much of, being called 
cynic and triflerbythe Ereti'ians; but aubaequently, he was 
BO much admired by hia countrymen, that they entrusted him 
with the chief government of the State. And he was sent en 
embassies to Ptolemy and Lyairaaehus, and was greatly 
honored everywhere. He was sent as envoy to Demetiiua; 
and, as the city used to pay hira two hundred talenta a year, 
he persuaded him to remit fifty. And having been fitlaely 
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accused to him, as having betrayed the city to Ptolemy) to 
defended himself from the charge, in a letter. And the tradi- 
tion is, that a man of the name of jEschylus, who was one of 
the opposite party in the State, was in the hahit of mating 
these false chai'ges. It is well known, too, that he was seat 
OQ a most important embassy to Demetrius, on the subjeot of 
Oropus. 

Antigonua was greatly attached to him, and professed him- 
self his pupil ; and when he defeated the barbarians, near 
Lyeimachia, Menedemus drew up a decree for him, in simple 
terms, free from all flattery. 

IVom these eironmstances, and because of his friendship for 
him, as shown in other matters, he was suspected of betray- 
ing the city to him -, and being impeached by Aristodemoa, 
he left the dty, and returned to Oropus, and there took up his 
abode in the temple of Amphisraus ; and as some golden gob- 
lets which were there were lost, he was ordered to depart by 
a general vote of the Bceotians. Leaving Oropua, and being 
in a state of great despondenoy, he entered his country secret- 
ly; and taking with him his wife aud daughters, he went to 
the court of Antigonus, and there died of a broken heart. 

But Heraolidea gives an entirely different account of him ; 
saying, that while he was the chief councillor of the Eretrians, 
he more than once preserved the liberties of the city from 
those who would have brought inDemetrias the tyrant ; so that 
he never conld have betrayed the city to Antigonus, and the 
accusation must have been false ; and that he went to the 
court of Antigonus, and endeavored to effect the deliverance 
of hia country ; and as he could make no impression on him, 
he fell into despondency, and starved himself for seven days, 
aud so he died. And Antigonus of Oarystos gives a similar 
account; and Perseus was the only man with whom he had 
an implacable quarrel ; for he thought that when Antigonus 
himseLf was willing to re-establisli the democracy among the 
Eretrians for his sake, Perseus prevented him. And on this 
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account MeoedemuB once attacked him at a banquet, saying 
many other things, and among them, " He may, indeed, be a 
philosopher, but he is the worst man that lives or that ever 
will liye," 

And he died, according to Horaclides, at the age of seventy- 
four. And we have written the following- epigram on him : — 

You el&rved yoaracU for sevoa daj's ^d died ; 



We add the following from Enfield's Brucher — 
Menederaiis, though well descended, was obliged through 
poverty to submit to the manual employment of an house 
builder. He formed an early intimacy with Asolepiades a 
Phhaaian, who was a fellow-laborer with lum m hia humble 
occupation. Having minds more formed for study than for 
labor, they determined to devote themselves to the pursuit of 
philosophy. For this purpose they left then native country, 
and went to Athena, where Plato then presided m the 
Academy. It was soon observed that these ati'angers had no 
visible means of subsistence ; and, according to a law of Solon, 
they were cited before the court of Areopagus, to give an ac- 
count of the manner in which they were supported. The 
master of one of the public prisons was, at their request, sent 
for, and attested that, every night, these two youths went 
among the criminals, and, by grinding with them, earned two 
drachmas, which enabled them to spend the day in the study of 
philosophy. The ma^sti'ates, struck with admiration at such 
an extraordinary pnw>f of an indefatigable tliiiflt after knowl- 
edge, dismissed them with high applause, and presented them 
with two hundred di'aohmas.* They met with several other 
friends, who liberally supplied them with whatever was neces- 
sary to enable them to prosecute their atudies. 
By the advice of bis friend, and probably in. his society, 
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Menedemus wont from Alliens to Megava, to attend upon thi, 
instructions of Stilpo. He expressed Ms approbation of tin, 
manner in which, this philosopher tanght, by giving him th* 
appellation of The Liberal. He nest visited Elis, where lit 
became a disciple of Ph»do, and afterwards his snocessoi'. 
Transferring the Eliao school from Elis to liis native city, lv( 
gave it the name of Eretrian. In his school he negleoteii 
those forniB which were commonly observed in places of this 
kind : his hearers were not, as nsual, placed on circular 
benches around Mm ; but every one attended him in whatever 
posture he pleased, standing, waiting, or sitting. 

At first Menederans was received by the Eretrians with con- 
tempt; and, on acconnt of tlie vehemence with which he dis- 
puted, he was often branded with the appellations of cur, iind 
madman. But afterwards he rose into high esteem, and was 
intrusted with a public office, to whioh was annexed an an- 
nual stipend of two hundred talents. He discharged the 
trust with fidelity, but accepted only a fourth part of the ap- 
pointment. 

Menedemus possessed gi-eat readiness and versatility of 
genius, and was able to dispute on every subject with keen- 
ness and fluency. He declared his opinions with freedom, in- 
veighed with severity against the vices of others, and by the 
purity of hia own manners commanded universal respect. He 
observed the strieteet moderation in his manner of living. 
His entertainments, which were frequented by many philoso- 
phers and men of distinction, were simple and frugal, consist- 
ing chiefly of vegetables, and were always enlivened by liberal 
conversation. He died about the hundred and twenty-fourth 
Olympiad. 

There was anotiier Menedemus, of whom the following is 
related. He was a disciple of Oelotes of Lampsacus ; 

He proceeded, as Hippobotus tells, to such a great degi'ee 

of Buperatition, that he assumed the garb of a fury, and went 

about saying that he had come from hell to take notice of all 

19* 
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who did wrong, in order that he might descend thither again 
and mate bis report to the deities who abode in that country. 
And this was his dreaa : a. tnnio of a dark color reaching to 
his feet, aaid a pni'ple girdle round his wdst, an Arcadian hat 
on hig head with tlie twelve signs of the zodiac, embroidered 
on it, tragic buskins, a preposterously long beard, and an ashen 



MONIMUS. 

MoNiMTis was a Syracusan, and also a slave of ei 
thian money-changer. Xeclades, who bought I 
often to come to him, extolling tJie excellency of Diogenes, 
both tn actions and words, till he excited a great affection for 
the man in the mind of Monimus, For he immediately feigned 
madness, and threw ahont all the money and all the coins that 
were on the table, antil his master discarded him, and then he 
straightway went to Diogenes and heoame his pupil. He also 
followed Orates the Cynic, a good deal, and devoted himself to 
the same studies as he did. His master regarded this conduct 
as additional evidence of his madness. 

Monimus became a very eminent man, so that even Menan- 
der, the comic poet, speaks of him in the Hippooomus thus : — 

Theru is a men, O Pbllo, named Monimus, 



He was a man of such gravity that he despised glory and 
fion^ht only fortruOi. 
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Musowrus. 

MmoNius a Babjlonian (confounded by Suidaa witli Muso- 
siiua the Tuscan, a Stoic philosopher) 13 ranked hy Eunapius 
among the most virtuous aud esoelleut of the Modern Oynios. 
Pbilostratoa speaks of Um as uest to Apolloniaa in wisdom, 
and as an eminent philosopher. His cynical spirit would not 
permit him to spars the vices of Nero ; and the resentment of 
that tyrant consigned him to prison. Whilst he was in oon- 
flneraent he formed a ftlendship with Apollonins, and held a 
correspondence with him, some specimens of which are pre- 
Bervedhy PhUostratos, He was at last banished to the Isth- 
mus of Greece, and condemned to remain a slave, and to 
labor daily with the spade. His friend Dernetrius, seeing him 
in this condition, espressed great concern at his misfortunes ; 
Upon which Musonias, striking his spade firmly in the ground, 
said, " Why, Denietrins, do you lament to see me digging in 
the Isthmus? Ton might indeed lament if you saw me, like 
Nero, playing upon the harp," Julian speaks with admiration 
of his magnanimity. The time of hisdeatli is uncertain ; and 
none of his writings remain. 



PITTAOUS. 



PiTTAOUS was a native of ffitylene, and son of Uyrradiua. 
Snt Duns says, that his father was a Thraeiau. He in union 
with the brothers of Alcsens, put down Melanchrus the tyrant 
of Lesbos. In the battle which took place between the Athen- 
ians and Mitylenteans on the subject of the district of Aohilis, 
he was the Hitylensean general ; the Athenian commander 
being Phrynon, a Pancratiast, who had gained the victory at 
Olympia. Pittaciw agreed to meet him in single combat, and 
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having a net under his shield, he entangled, Phrynon. witiont 
hia being awai-e of it beforehand, and so, having Mlled him, 
he preserved the diBtriot in dispnte to hia countrjmen. But 
Appollodorns, in his Chronicles, says, that subsequently, the 
Athenians had a trial with the MitylenEeana about the diatriot, 
and that the cause was submitted to Periander, who decided it 
in favor of the Atheniaas. 

In consequenoa of this victory the Mitylenjeana held Pitta- 
cus in the greatest honor, and committed tbe snprome power 
into his hands which he held for ten yeai-s, and then, when lie 
liad broaght the city and constitution into good order, he 
resigned the goverDment. He lived ten years after that, and 
the Mitylenteans assigned him an estate, which he consecrated 
to the God, and to this day it is called the Pittacian land. But 
Sosicrates says tliat he cut off & small portion of it, saying that 
half was more than the wliole ; and when Or<Bsus offered him, 
some money he would not accept it, as lie said lie had 
already twice as much as he wanted ; for that he had succeed- 
ed to the inheritance of hia brother, who had died without 
children. 

But Pamphila says, in the second book of his Commenta- 
ries, that he had a son named Tyrrhaus, who was killed while 
sitting in a barbell's shop, at Oyma, by a brazier, who threw an 
ase at him ; and that the Oymseana sent the murderer to Pit- 
tacus, who when he had learnt what had been done, dismissed 
the man, aaying, "Pardon is better than repentance." But 
Heraelitns says that the true story is, that be had got Alctens 
into his power, and that he releaaed him, saying, " Pardon is 
better than punishment." He wm also a law-giver; and he 
made a, law that if a man committed a crime while drunk, he 
should have double punishment ; in the hope of deterring men 
from getting drunk, as wine was veiy plentiful in the island. 

It was a saying of his that it was a hard thing to be good, 
and this apophthegm is quoted by Simonides, who says, " It 
was a saying of Plltacus, that it is a hard thing to be really a 
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good man." Plato abo mentions it in his Pi'otagorua, An- 
other of his sayings was, "BT6Q the Gods cannot strive against 
necessitj." Another was, "Power showa the man." Being 
OEce asked what was best, he replied, "To do what one is 
doing at the moment well." When Orcesua put the question 
to him, " What is the greatest power f" " The power," here- 
plied, '■ of the variegated wood," meaning the wooden tablets 
of the Jaws. He used to say too, that there were some victo- 
ries without bloodshed. He said once to a man of Phoctea, 
who was saying that we ought to aeek out a virtuous man, 
" But if yon seek ever so much yon will not find one." 8omo 
people once asked him what thing was very grateful! and he 
replied, "Time."— What was uncertain? "The future." — 
What was trusty? "The land."— Wliat was treaeherousf 
" The sea." Another saying of his was, that it was the part 
of wise men, before difficult circumstances arose, to provide 
for their not flriang ; hut that it was the part of brave men to 
make the best of existing oircum stances. He used to say too, 
" Do not say before hand what you are going to do ; for if you 
fail, you will be laughed at." "Do not reproach a man with 
his misfortanes, fearing lest Nemesis may overtake yon." "If 
you have received a deposit, restore it." "Forbear to apeak 
e u n y youi' friends, but also of your enemies." 
"Pa y w th temperance." "Cultivate truth, good 

fiu xp n verness, sociability, and industry." "Watch 

y o ppo un 
H vr als ome songs, of which the following is the 



He also composed six hundred vei-aes in elegiac metre ; and 
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Jie wrote a treatise in prose, oa Laws, addressed to his coimti'r- 

Seflowrialied about the forty-second Olympiad; and he died 
when Aristomenes waa Arohon, in the third year of the fifty- 
second Olympiad ; having lived more than seventy years, heing 
a very old man. On his tomb is this inscription : — 



Tliere was also another Pittaous, a law-giver, who was call- 
ed Pittacus the less. 

But it is said that tlie wise Pittaous once, when a young man 
consulted him on the subject of marriage, made him the follow- 
ing answer, which is thus given by Callimaohna in his Epi- 



Id niy equal is In bSrili and riches ; 
let '9 fiir ebove me ;— wliLoli is best? 



Kulaii^ his old 
Said, "Theaaw 
And polnled to 



Hb pondered on Iheir words, and laLd aside 
AmbitioiiB ihous^la of sn unequal mattloge, 
Ab ihen he took to sbaoie tho poorer bride, 
So loo do jou, reader, mind Iby own. 

It seems that he may have here spoken from esperience, for 
his own wife was of more noble birth than himself, since she 
waa the sister of Draco, the son of Penthilus ; and she gave 
herself great airs, and tyrannized over him. 

Alcteaa calls Pittacus, spla^-fooUd dragghr, because he was 
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splay-footed, fmd used, to drag liis feet in walkiDg ; lie also 
called him chap-footed, because lie had ecars oe his feet ■which 
were called chaps. And sv^ereiliom. impljing that he gave 
himself airs without reason. And pctum/ih and ielly because, 
he was fat. He also called him eaterAn-ihe-dwrh because he 
had weak eyes, and tlie las^ and dirty. He used to giind com 
for the sake of eseroise, as Cleai-chns, the philosopher, relates. 
There is a letter of his extant, which runs thus ; — 



You invit 


« me to come 


t Ly 


la 1 


tl t I 


a see 


your riches ; 


hut, I, even -n 


tlont 


seen, tie 


u do 


ot do ht 


that the son 


. of Alyattes is 


the 


chest of m 


ona 1 


But I 


should get 1 


no good by go 


ngto 


Sa dis fo 


I lo 


t w nt 


golcl myself, hat what I lia 


e s 


pflio eat fo 


myseh 


and ny 


companions. 


HtiU, I will CI 


.me, u 


1 order to become a^ 


uquamted 


with you as 


s Iflspitable mu 


lU. 










PEEIAITDEE. 







I^WAHDBE was a Ooi'iiithian, the son of Cypselus, of the 
family of the Heraclidw. lie married Lyside (whom he him- 
self called Melissa), the daughter of Pi-ocles the tyrant of 
EpidamTiH, ami of Eristhenea the daughter of Aristocrates, and 
sister of Arietodemng, who goTerned nearly all Arcadia, and 
had by her two sons Oypselus and Lycophrou, the youBger of 
whom was a p-tever boy, hut the elder was deflcient in intel- 
lect At a anhsequent period he in a rage either kicked or 
threw his wifia down stairs when she was pregnant, and so 
killed her, being wrought upon hy the false accusations of his 
conoobines, whom he aftei'wards burnt alive. And the child, 
whose name was Lyeophron, he sent away to Oorojra because 
he grieTed for hia mother. 
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But afterwards, when he was now exti-emely old, be sent 
lot Lim back again, in order tliat he might succeed to the 
tyranny. But the Corcyreans, aaticipatiag his intention, put 
him to death, at wliioh he was gi'eatly enraged, and sent their 
children to Ooroyra t«be made eunuchs of ; and when the ship 
came neai' to Samos, the youths, having made supplications to 
Jaao, were saved by the Saraians. And he fell into despond- 
enoy and died, being eighty years old. Sosicrates says that 
he died forty-one years before Crtesus, in the last year of the 
forty-eighth Olympiad. Herodotus, ia the first hook of hia 
History, says that he was connected hy ties of hospitality with 
Thrasyhulus the tyrant of Miletus. And Aristippus, in. the 
first book of his Treatise on Ancient Lusnry, tells the follow- 
ing story of him ; that his mother Oratea fell in love with 
him, and introduced heraelf secretly into his bed ; and he was 
delighted ; but when the truth was discovered he became very 
oppressive t» all hia subjeots, because he was grieved at the 
discovery. Ephorus relates tliat he made a vow that, if ho 
gained the victory at Olympia in the chariot race, he woald 
dedicate a golden statue to the God: Accordingly he gained 
the victory ; but being in want of gold, and seeing the women 
at some national festival beautifully adorned, he took away 
their golden ornaments, and then sent the offering which he 
had vowed. 

But some writers say that he was anxious that his tomb 
should not he icnown, and that with that object he adopted 
the following contrivance. He ordered two yonng men to go 
out by night, indicating a particular road by which they were 
to go, and to kill the first man they met, and bury him ; after 
them he sent out four other men who were to kill and bury 
thein. Again he sent out a still greater number against these 
four, with similar instructions. And in this manner he put 
himself in the way of the first pair, and was slain, and the 
Corinthians erected a cenotaph over him with the following 
inscription : — 
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We ourselves )iave also wi-itten nn epigram upon him:— 



For Ibe glial Porismler died unhappj', 
At failing in aa obiecl hs de^red. 

It was a saying of hh that we ought not to do anything for 
the sake of money ; for U\st we ought only to acquire snch 
gEuns as ai'e allowabk. He composed apophthegms in verse 
to the number of two thousand Bnes ; and said that those who 
wished to wleid absolute power !n safety, should he guarded 
by the good will of their eountrymen, and not by arms. And 
once, being asked why ho oasumed tyrannical power, he re- 
plied, "Beoanse, to abdicato it Yo^nntarily, and to have it 
taken frotn one, are both dacgerous." The following sayings 
also belong to him : — Tranquillity is a good thiug. — Rashness 
is dangerous. — Gfun is disgraceful. — Democracy is better than 
tyranny. — Pleasures are transitory, hvt honor is immortal. — 
Be moderate when prosperons, but prudent when unfoitnoate, 
—Be the same to your friends when they are prosperous, and 
when they are nnfortunate. — Whatever yon agi'ee to do, ob- 
serve. — Do not divulge secrets. — Punish aot only those who 
do wrong, but those who intend to do so. 

This prince was the fli'st who had body-guards, and who 
changed a legitimate power into a tyranuy ] and he would 
not allow any one who chose to live in hia city. 

And ho flourished about the thirty-eighth Olympiad, and 
enjoyed ahsolnta power for forty years. But Sotion, and 
Heraclides, and PamphiJa, in the fifth book of her Comment- 
aries, says that there were two Pcrianders ; the one a tyranl, 
and the other a wise man and a native of Ambrada. And 
Keanthea of Cyzicus makes the same assertion, a'Hiuv that 
the two men were oonsins to one another. Acd Ar''*' >*!( 
20 
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says, tliat it was the Corintbian Periaader who was the wise 
oae ; but Plato conti-adiots him. The saying — " Practice does 
everything," is his. He it was, also, who proposed to oat 
tirongh the Ifitbmns. 

Tlie followirg letter of his is quoted : — 



I give great thanks to Apollo of Delphi that my letters are 
able to determine you all to meet together at Corintli ; and I 
■will receive you all, as you may he well assured, in a manner 
that becomes free citiEena. I hear also that last year yoa met 
at Sardis, at the court of the King of Lydia. So now do not 
heaitat* to come to me, who am the tyrant of Oorinth; for 
the Corinthians will all be delighted to see you oome to the 
house of Periander. 

There is this letter too :— 



The injury of my wife was unintended by me ; and you 
have (JiiDe wrong in alienating from me the mind of my child. 
I desire yon, therefore, either to restore me to my place in Mb 
affectioQB, or I will revenge myself on you ; for I have myself 
made atonement for the death of yonr daughter, by burning 
m lier tomb the clothes of all the Oorinthian women.* 

Thrasybnlus also wrote him a letter in the following 
terms ;■ — 

I have given no answer to your messenger ; but having 
taken him into a field, I struck with my walking-stick all the 
Highest ears of corn, and out off their tops, while he was walk- 
ing with, roe. And he will report to yon, if you ask him, 
everything which he heard or saw while with me ; and do 
iy if you wish to preserve your power safely, 
se of Periander's chlldten, i[i. SO, and Uie dealb 
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taking off tlie most eminent of the citizens, whetlier lie seoms 
an enemy to you or not, as even his ooinpaniona are deserved- 
ly objects of suspicion to a man posaeased of supreme power. 



PEEEEOTDES. 

as a Syrian, the son of Bahya, and a pupil 
of Pittaeas. Theopompas sayg that he was the first person 
who ever wrote among the Greeks on the suhject of Natural 
Philosophy and the Gods. And there are many marvellons 
stories told of him. For it is said that lie was walking along 
the sea-shore at Samos, and that seeing a ship sailing by with 
a fair wind, he ssud that it would soon sink ; and presently it 
sank before their eyes. At another time he was drinking 
some water which had been drawn up out of a well, and he 
foretold that within three days there would he an earthquake ; 
and there waa one. And as he was going up to Olyrapia, and 
had arrived at Messene, he advised his entertainer, Perilaus, 
to migrate from the city with all his family, but that Perilaus 
would not be guided by him ; and afterwards Mosgone waa 
taken. 

He is said to have told the Lacedemonians to honor neither 
gold nor silver, aa Theopompus says in his Marvels ; and it is 
reported that Hercules laid this iiyunotioc on him in a dream, 
and that the same night he appeared also to the kings of 
Sparta, and enjoined them to be guided by Pherecydes ; but 
some attribute these stories to Pythagoras. 

Hermippus relates that when there was a war between the 
Epheaians and Magn^ans, he, wishing the Ephesians to con- 
quer, asked some one, who was passing by, from whence he 
came! and when he said, "Erora Ephesus," "Drag me now," 
saad he, " by the legs, and place me in the territory of the 
Maguesians, and tell yonr fellow oonntrymen to bury me there 
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after tlicj Iiavo got the victory ; and that he "went and re- 
poi-ted that Pherecydes had given, him this order. And bo 
they went forth the next day and defeated the Maguesians ; 
and aa Pherecydes was dead, they buried Lim there and paid 
him very splendid honors. 

Bat some writers say that he went to Delphi, and threw 
himself down from the Ooryoian bill ; Aristosenua, in his 
Histoiy of Pythagoras and his Friends, says that Pherecydes 
fell sick and died, and was bm-ied by Pythagoras in Delos. 
Bnt others say that he died of the lousy disease ; and when 
Pythagoras came to see Mm, and asked him how he was, he 
put his finger through the door, and said, " Yon may see by 
my skin." And from this circumstance that espression passed 
iato a proverb among the philosophers, when affairs are going 
on badly ; and those who apply it to affairs that are going on 
well, make a blander. He used to say, also, that the Gods 
call their table thtroa, i. e. a social table. It also means, 
money-changer's table. 

And I myself have composed an epigram on him in the 
Phereoratean metre : — 



To holy EpbesDB. 
(Though be alone did knon 
Thai this «ng Rite's decres. 



And e'on nheix brealh hue left Ih 
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HeflourisLed abont tbe flfty-iiintb Olynipiad. There is a 
Jetter of his extant in the following terma : — 

PHEBEOYBEa TO TH4LES. 

May you die happily wten fate overtalies you. Disease 
has seized upon me at the same time that I received jour 
letter. I ara all over lice, and Buffering likewise under a low 
fever. Accordingly, I have charged my servants to convey 
tliia book of mine to you, after they have buiied me. And do 
you, if you think fit, aiter oonsnlting with the other wise men, 
publish it ; but if you do not approve of doing so, then keep 
it unpublished, for I am not entirely pleased with it myself. 
The subject is not one alioiit which there is any certain knowl- 
edge, nor do I undertake to say that I have arrived at the 
truth ; but I have advanced arguments, from which any one 
who occupies himself with specolations on. the divine nature, 
may make a selection ; and as to other points, he must eser- 
ciae his intelleot, for I speak obscurely thronghout. I, myself, 
as I am afflicted more severely by this disease every day, no 
longer admit any physicians, or any of my friends. But when 
they stand at the door, and ask me how I am, I put out my 
linger to them through the opening of the door, and show 
tliem how I am eaten up with the evil ; and I desired them 
to come to-morrow to the funeral of Pherecydcs. 



PLATO. 

Pi.iTo was the son of Ariston and Perictione or Petone, 
and a dtizea of Athens ; and his mother traced her family 
back to Solon ; Plato being the sixth in descent from Solon. 
And Solon traced his pedigree up to Feleus and Neptune. 
They say, too, that on the father's side ho was descended from 
Oodrus, tlie son of Melanthns, and they, too, are said byThra- 
20* 
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eyiua to derive tlieii' oiigin from JTeptune. The report at 
Athens was that Periotione was very beautiful, and that Ariston 
endeavored to violate her and did not suoceeJ ; and that he, 
after he Lad desisted itom his violence, saw a vision of Apollo 
in. a dream, in conseqneooe of which lie abstaioed from ap- 
preaching hia wife till after her confinement. 

Plato was born, as Apollodorus says in his Chronicles, in 
the eighty-eighth Olympiad, on the seventh day of the month 
Tliargelion, on which day the people of Delos say tHat Apollo 
also was born. And he died, as Hermippus says, at a marnage 
feast, in the first year of the hundied and eighth Oljmpiad, 
having lived eighty-one years. But Neanthes sajB that he 
was eigMy-fonr years of age at his death 

He waa of the boroagh of Oolytua, as Antilpon tj'lls ua m 
his second boolt on Dates. And ho waa horn, acooidmg to 
some writers, in ^gina, in the house of Phiiiiades, the son of 
Tlialee. His father had been sent thither with sevei-al others 
as a settler, and retarned again to Athens when the settlers 
were driven out by the Laeedfemonians, who carae to the assist- 
ance of the .^glnetans. And he served the ofBoe of ohoregna 
at Athens, when Dion was at the expense of the spectacle ex- 
hibited, as Theodoras relates in the eighth book of his Philo- 
il Conversations. 

* taught learning in the sohool of Dionysius, whom 
s in his Rival Lovers. And he learnt gymnastio 
9 under the wrestler Ariston of Argos. And it was 
by him that he had the name of Plato given to him instead 
of hie original name, on account of his robust figure, as he had 
previously been called Aristocles, after the name of his grand- 
father, as Alexander informs as in his Successions. But some 
say that he derived this name from the braadth (Plat-utes, 
broad) of his eloqaence, or else because he waa very wide 
{Flatus, width) across the forehead, as Neanthes afHrias. 

It is also said that he applied himself to the study of paint- 
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Ing, and tbat lie wrote poema, ditbjrambicB at first, and after- 
wards lyric poems and tragedies. 

But he had a yery wealc voice, they say ; and tlie same fact 
ia stated by Timotheas the Athenian, in his book on. Lives, 
And it ia aaid that Socrates in a dream saw a cygnet oa his 
kneea, who immediately put forth feathers, and 8ew up on 
high, uttering a sweet aote, and that the nast day Plato came 
to him, and that he pronounced him the bird which he had 

He used to philosophize at first in the Acaslemy, and after- 
wards ia the garden near Oolonua ; and subsequently, thougli 
he was about to contend for the pi'iae in tragedy in tlie theatre 
of Bacchus, after he had heard the discoarae of Socrates, he 
leamt hia poems, saying ; — 

Vulcnn, come here ; for Plato wanl3 your aid. 

Having fallen sick at Eurytus, he was cured by the priesta 
by the application of sea water, in i-efereooe to which he said : — 



And he Baid too, that, according to Homer, all the Egyptians 
were physicians, Plato had also formed the idea of making 
(he acquaintance of the Magi ; bnt he abandoned it on account 
of the wars in Asia. 

"When he returned to Athens, he settled in the Academy, 
and that is a suburban place of eseroise planted like a gi'ove, 
so named from an ancient hero named F 



Timon, with reference to Plato, says :- 



For the word Academy was formerly spelt with E 
three tjmes eng^ed in military expeditions ; on 
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T,iQ!igi'a; t]ie second time against Oorinth, miH the third 
time at Delinm ; and that iu the battle of Delitra he obtained 
the prize of pre-eminent valor. Ha oorabined the priaoiplea 
of the schools of HeracUtas, aad Pythagoras and Socrates ; for 
he used to philosophize on those things which are the subjects 
of sensation, according to the system of Heraclitns ; on those 
with which intellect is conversant, aoooi-ding to that of Pytha- 
goras; and on poHUca, according to tliat of Socrates. 

Plato made three voy^es to Sicily, flrst of all tor the pur- 
pose of seeing the island and ihe craters of volcanoes, when 
Dionysins, the son of Hermoorates, being the tyrant of Sicily, 
pressed him earnestly to come and see him ; and Le, convers- 
ing about tyranny, and saying that that is not the best govern- 
ment which is advantageous for one individual alone, unless 
that individual is pre-eminent in virtue, had a quarrel with 
Dionyaus, who got angry, and sdd, "Your words are those of 
an old dotard:" to wliicli Plato replied, "And your langnage 
is that of a tyrant." And on this the tyrant became very in- 
dignant, and at first was inclined to pnt him to death ; but af- 
toi-wards, being appeased by Deni and Aristiicanea, he forebore 
to do that, but gave him to Pollis, the Lacedseraonian, who 
happened to have come to him on an embassy just at that 
time, to sell as a slave. And he took him to j^gina and sold 
him ;. and Oharmander, the son of Oharmandrides, instituted 
a capital prosecution against him, in accordance with the law 
which was in force, iu the island of .^giaa, that the flrst 
Athenian who landed on the island should be put to death 
without a trial ; and he himself was the peraon who had ori- 
ginally proposed that law, as Phai-orinus says, in his Universal 
History. But when some one said, though he said it only in 
joke, that it was a philosopher who had landed, tlie people re- 
leased him. But some say that ho was brought into the as- 
sembly and watched; and that he did not say a word, but 
stood prepared to submit to whatever might befall him; and 
that they ietermiued not to pnt him to death, but to sell him 
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ai'tor the fashion of priaoners of war. And it happened bj 
chance that Anniceris, the Cjrenean, was present, who ran- 
somed him for twenty miote, or, as others say, for thirty, and 
sent Mm to Atiiens, to his companions, and they immediately 
sent Anniceris iiis money : bnt he refused to receive it, saying 
that they were not the only people in the world who were en- 
titled to have a regard for Plato. Some writers ag«n say, 
that it was Deni who sent the money, and that he did not re- 
fuse it, hut bought him the gai'den. in the Academy. And with 
respect to Pollis it is said that he was defeated hy Ohabrias, 
and that he was afterwards drowned in Helia, in consequence 
of the anger of the deity at his treatment of this philosopher. 
And tliis is the story told hy Pharorinus in the Bret hook of 
his Oommentaries. Dionysins, however, did not remain quiet; 
but when he had heai'd what had happened he wrote to Plato 
not to speak IE of him, and he wrote back in reply tliat he had 
not leisure enongli to think at all of Dionysins. 

But lie wenta second time to Sicily to tie yoraiger Diony- 
sins, and asked him for some land and for some men whom he 
might make live according to his own theory of a constitution. 
And Dionysins promised to give him some, bat never did it. 
And some say that he was in danger himself, having been sns- 
peoted of exciting Dion and Thetas to attempt the deliverance 
of the islaad; hot that Archytaa, the Pythagorean, wrote a 
letter to Dionysins, and begged Plato off and sent him back safe 
to Athens, 

In his own eonntry he did not meddle with state affairs, al- 
Ibongh he was a politician m far as his writings went. And 
the reason was that the people were accustomed to a form of 
government and constitution different from what he approved 
of. And Pamphile, in the twenty-fifth hook of his Commen- 
taries, says that the Arcadians and Thebans, when they were 
founding a great city, appointed him its law-giver ; hut that 
he, when he had ascertained that they would not consent to 
an equality of rights, refused to go thither. 
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It U said also, that he defended Cliabi-ms the general, wlieE 
he ■was impeaclied maoapitalobai-ge; whea no one else of the 
cilizene would undertake the taak; and as he was going up 
towards the Acropolis with hia client, Crobylus the sycophant 
met him and said, " Are you come to plead for another, not 
knowing that the hemlock of Socrates is waiting also for you !" 
But he replied, "And also, when I fought for my country I 
encountered dangers ; and now too I encounter them iu the 
cause of justice and for the defence of a friend." 

He wea the first author who WTOte ti'eaUses in the form of 
dialogues, as Pharorinus tells us iu the eight hook of hia TJni 
versal History. And he was also the first person who intro- 
duced the analytical method of iuvestigatjon, wMoh he tauglit 
to Leodamua of Thasos. He was also the first person in philos- 
ophy who spoke of antipodes, and elements, and dialectics, 
and actions and oblong numbers, and plane surfaces, and the 
providence of God. He was likewise the fiast of the philoso- 
phers who contradicted tlie assertion of Lysias, the son of Geph- 
alns, setting it out word for word in his Phsedrus. And he 
was also the flz'stpei'son whoesamined the subject of grammat- 
ical knowledge scientifically. And as he argued against 
almost every one who had lived before his time, it is often 
asked why be haa never mentioned Democritns. 

Neanthes of Oyzicus says, that when he carae to Uie Olym- 
pic games all the Greeks who were present turned to look at 
him ; and that it was on that ocoasion that he held a conver- 
sation with Dion, who was on the point of attacking Dionysiua. 
Moreover, in the first book of the Oommeutariee of Pharori- 
nus, it is related that Mithridates, tlie Persian, erected a eta,tue 
of Plato in the Academy, and put on it this inscription : " Mitli- 
I'ldatea, the son of Rbodobates, a Persian, consecrated an 
image of Plato to the Mnses, which was made by Silanion." 

Heraclidos saya, that even while a yonng man, he was sa 
modest and well regulated, that he was never onca seen to 
laugh excessively. But though he was of such a grave charao- 
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ter himself lie was nevertliele^ ridiculed by tlie ci 
Accordingly, Tlieopompua, in his Pleasure-seeker, s 



Andi 




drides in his Theseus, says :— 






Vlen he aW oliTes like our TOrLhy Plito. 


And Timon 


speaks of him in this way, punning 


ime:— 




.8 PlaW. placed strange plaUtudes on paper. 


Alexis 


. sajai 


a Hs Meaopia :— 




You 've game in time : since I' ve been doubUug long, 
And walldiiE up and down aoino lime, like Plalo ; 
Add yet have hit upon no erady plan, 


Andii 


1 his Analion, he says :— 




Yo' 


11 apeak of wbat yeu do net andefataod, 
i.iing about like Plato : hoping tius, 


Ampli 


is saya 

By 


. in his Amphiorates :— 

; what Ihe jood ia, which joa hope W get 

means of her, my maaier, 1 no more 


Andii 


a his Desidemus he spealia thus : — 




To 


>lalo 1 how your learning la conflned 
gloeroj looka, and wriokiing up your browi 



Oratinas, in his PseudripobolimEeua, says ;- 

Yen olBBTly are a man, endned with aenae, 
Butlsuapett. 
Alexis, in his Olyiapiodorus, speaks thus :- 
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And in his Parasite lie says : — 

Or to coiiverse alone, like Plalo. 

Anaxllaa also laughs at him m bia Botrjlion, and Circe, 
and his Rich Women. 

Aristlppns, in the fourtli book of his ti'eatiae upon Ancient 
Luxury, says that he was much attached to a youtli of the 
name of Aster, who used to study astronomy with him ; and 
also to Dion, whom we have already mentioned. And some 
say that he was also attached to Plisedrns, and that the follow- 
ing epigrams which he wrote upon them are evidences of the 
love he felt fof them : — 

My Aaler,' you 're gazing; on Ihe stsra (mIwss), 



Another of hia 


epigi'ame is ;— 




Aalet,; 


rauwl 


bile amoDK Iho living 




The ntomtng 


slBf. Butno«thiilj 




YoQbe 


aunlH 




And he 


wi-ote thus < 


)n Dion : — 




Onoe,t 


U Ibeii 


' bicth, the l^tea did i 




To bet 


.he lot 


of iJl lie Trajan -HOD 




AndH 


Bcuba, 


theit Queen— to Jou, 








fed reward (tor glotloii 




They 5 


nvera 


tensive and llluaitloui 



Honored bj oil jour countrymen, O Dion, 
Vnd iDTed by mo with ardant, lueting lave. 

And they say that this epigram is ioaoribed upon his tomb 
at Syraouse. They say, also, that he was in love with Alesis, 
and with Phffldrns, as I have already mentioned, and that he 
wrote an epigi'am on them both, which runs thus : — 

Now when Aleslo Is no longjer anghl, 

Hfly only bow beloveil, how lalr he waa. 
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There is also a tradition that lie had a mistress Darned Ar- 
chianasisa, on whom he wrote the following lines : — 



Saralj be muBt h&ve be^ completely acorchet 

He also wrote this epigram on Agathon ; — 

Wbl!e kissing Agalbon, my soul did riae, 



Another of liis epigr 


aros is :— 




IttirOHl 


.his 8 


.pplBioyou. 


Andi 


Love me 


iwlc 


1 lova yon so, recdi 








BljTirs 






■ HOI be, aim 










lb il, 8,1 


Howllei 


iiibg 


isallgmcarL 


lines u 


And another; — 









They aJao attribute to hira the following epigi'aii 
Eretrians who had been surprised in an ambuscade ;- 

We were EreU'lans, of Eubsan race ^ 
And now we lis neai- Husn, hero ontomb'i^ 
Fa/ lYnm raj nalive land. 



Coi'ned It off, and in iLa sti 
Lefl a sltOBg ballet neally 
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]t is said also, that Antisthenes, being about to i'eoit« somo 
tiling that he bad written, invited him to be present ; aad tha\ 
Plato having asked what he was going to recite, he said thai 
it was an essay on the impropriety of oonti'adictjng. " How 
then," said Plato, " can you write on this snbject ?" and then 
he showed him that he was argaing in a circle. But Antis- 
thenes was annoyed, and composed a dialogne against Plato, 
which he entitled Sothon ; after which they were always 
«iemiea to one another ; and they say that Socrates having 
heai-d Plato read the Lysis, said, " Hercules I what a nnmber 
of lies the yonng man haiS told about me," For he had set 
down a great many things as sayings of Socrates whioh he 

Pharorinns says, when Plato read hia treatise on the Soul, 
Aristotle was the only pei-son who sat it out, and that all the 
i-est rose up and went away. And some say that Philip the 
Opmitian copied out die whole of tis books upon Laws, which 
were written on wasen tablets only. 

A story is told, tliat Plato, having seen a man playing at 
dice, reproached him for it, and that he said he was piaying 
for a trifle : " But the habit," rejoined Plato, " is not a trifle," 
On one occasion he was asked whether (here would be any 
monument of him, as of hia pi'cdecessors in philosophy? and he 
answered, " A maa ranst first make a name, and the monu- 
ment will follow." Once, when Xenoerates came into his 
liouse, he desired him to scourge one of his slaves for him, for 
that he himself could not do it because he was in a passion ; 
and that at another lime ho said to one of his slaves, "Ishould 



beat yott if I 

back he dismounted agai 

afraid that he should be 



passion." Having got on hoi'se- 

immediately, saying that he was 

nfeoted witli horse-pride. He used 



to advise people who got drunk to look in £ha gkss, and tlien 
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tliey would abandon thcii" unseemly habit ; and he sn.il it "waa 
never decorous to drink to the degree of dninkennos' , escept 
at the festivalB of the God who had given men wine. Ho also 
disapproved of mnoh sleeping : accordingly, in his I^aws he 
aays, " Ho one while sleeping is good for anything." Another 
saying of hia was, " That the pleasantest of all things to hear 
was the truth ;" hut others report this saying thus, " That the 
sweeteiBt of all things was to speak truth." And of truth he 
speaks thus in his I.aws ; " Tmth, my friend, is a beautifal and 
adurahle thing ; but it is not easy to persuade men of this fact." 
He need also to wish to leave a memorial of himself behind, 
either in the hearts of his fiiends, or ia his hooks. He also 
used to travel a good deal, as some authors inform us. 

He died in the tliirteenth year of the reign of PhiUp of 
Mftcedou ; and Theopompns relates that Philip on one occasion 
reproached him. But Mysonianus, in liis Eesemblancas, aays 
that Philo mentions some proverbs that were in circulation 
about Plato's lice; implying that he had died of that disease. 
He was buried in the Academy, where he spent the greater 
part of hia time in the praotice of philosophy, from which hia 
was called the Academic school ; and his funeral was attended 
by all the pupils of that sect. He made his will in the follow- 
ing terms; — "Plato left these things, and has bequeathed 
them as follows: — The fai-m in the disti-iot of the HephsesUa- 
des, bounded on tlia north by the road from the temple of the 
Cephioiades, and on the south by the temple of Hercules, 
which is iu the distiiot of the Hephastiades ; and on the east 
by the estate of Archesti-atns the Phreanian, and on the west 
by the farm of Philip the OhaOidiaii, shall be incapable of 
being sold or alienated, but shall belong to my son Ademantus 
M fer as poasible. And ao likewise shall my farm in the dis- 
trict of the Eiresides, whioh I bought of Oallimachus, which 
is botmded on the north by the property of Eurymedon the 
Myrrhinusian, on the soutli by that of Demostratus of Xypeta, 
on the east by that of Eurymedon the Myrrhmuaian, and on 
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the west by tlie Oepliisus;— I also leave him. tlii'ee minas of 
Bilver, a silver goblet weigliiDg a hundred aud Bisty-flve 
draolmis, a cup weighing forty-flve draohms, a golden ring and 
a golden ear-ring, weighing together four draohms and three 
obols. Euc]i(Ies tlie atone-oatter owes me three mina). I leave 
Diana her liberty. My slaves Sychon, Biotas, Apolloniades, 
and Dioiijsius, I bequeath to my son; and I also give him all 
my furniture, of which Demetrius has a catalogue. I owe no 
one anything. My eseontflrs shall be Tozthenea, Speiwippus, 
Demetrius, Hegias, Eurymedon, Oalhmaolius, and TLraappos." 
This was ins "will. And on his tomb the f< 
were inscribed. First of all;— 



Hsrti IQ her boaom does iha Lender earth 
EmbrncB greet Plato's corpse. His soul alofl 

tins la'ea ila place amoi^ the tmmortHl Goaa. 
Arlalon'3 glorioua son— whom all good men, 

We add tJie following from Bruoker ; 

Plato gave eai-ly indications of an esteasive and original 
genius. While he was young, he was instructed in the rudi- 
ments of letters by the grammflrian Dionysius, and trained in 
athletic esercises by Aristo of Argos. He applied, with, great 
diligence, to the stndy and practice of the arts of painting 
and poetry. In the latter he made such proficiency as to 
produce an epic poem, which, however, on comparing it witli 
Homer, he committed to the flames. At the age of twenty 
years he composed a dramatic piece, which he gave to the 
performers, to he represented upon the stage ; but the day 
before the intended exhibition, happening to attend upon a 
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discoui'se of Boorntes, lie was captivated by his eloquence, 
and from, flat moment determined to relinquish all preten- 
sious to poetioul diatlnction, and to tnrn his ambition into 
the channel of philosophy. He forsook the muses, burned 
his poems, aad applied himself wholly to the study of wis- 

It ia p 1 hi til t PI I th fi t t t f pb 

losopby t tylua d H wh t i t I 

tema of H 1 1 IP d Wl I w t ty 

yeai-H old h b t d d pi f S d 

mained ■wll thtlt g'ty D gti 

period h t i tly di pi aa d 1 f 11 t S te. d 

sometim g boc tea h m If as f pi mt, by 

mising f g tawtht! fh mist d "i f 

upon , th S 9j tern i h h w t li t 

Home oth t k Fl t th I aa t d I t 

taohment t 8 te Wh t( t g t and g ud m aa 
Bummon dbfthae Pltoaah d 

took toplUis db pi Idf 

but the partiality and violeacs of the jndgea would not per- 
mit him to proceed. After the condemnatioii, he preaented 
Ida mastei' with money aiifBcient to redeem Ills life, which, 
hpwever, Socrates refused to accept. During hia imprison- 
ment, Plato attended him, and waa present at a oonTeraation 
which he beld with his fi-ieads concerning the immortality of 
the aoni, the substance of which he afterwards committed to 
■writing in the beautiful dialogue entitled Ph»do, not, how- 
ever, without interweaving his own opinions and langnage. 
Upon the death of hia master, he withdrew, with several 
other friends of Socrates, to Megai-a, where they were hospit- 
ably entertained by Euclid, and remained till the ferment at 
Athena subsided. Under Enolid he studied the ait of rea- 
soning, and probably increased hia fondness for disputation. 

Desirous of making himself master of all the wisdom and 
leaj-ning whieli the age could furnish, Plato travelled into 

Si- 
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every conntry "wliioli was so far enliglitened ag to proiniso 
him any recompense for Lis labor. That he miglit ti'avel 
■with safety, he assumed the character of a merchant, and as 
a seller of oil passed throngh the whole kingdom of Arta- 
sei-ses Mnemon. Wherever he came, he oljtained informa- 
tion from the Egyptian priests conoeming tlieir astronomical 
observfttions and calculations. " Whilet studions youth," (sajs 
Yalerioa Maximus, rather indeed in the style of oratory than 
histoiy, for Plato had not institnted his school at Athens) 
"were crowding to Athens from every quarter in seai'ch of 
Platfl for their master, that philosopher was wandeiiog along 
the winding banks of the Ifile, or the vast plains of a barbar- 
ons ooisntrj, himself a disoiple to the old men of Egypt." 

It has been asserted, tliat it was in Egypt that Plato ac- 
quired his opinions conoeming the oripn of the world, and 
learnt the doctrines of transmigratioD, and the immortality of 
the sonl ; but it is more probable that he learned the latter 
doctrine from Socrates, and the former IVom Pythagoras. It 
is not likely that Plato, in the habit of a merchant, could have 
gained access to the sacred mysteries of Egypt; for we see, 
in the case of Pythagoras, that the Egyptian prieafs were so 
unwilling to oommnniaate their secrets to strangers, that even. 
n royal mandate was scarcely sufficient, in a single instance, 
to procure this indulgence. 

Prom the parHcalars which we liave related concerning 
the manner in which Plato acquired Ms knowledge, we ai'e 
enabled to ascei-tain with, some degree of precision, the 
sources of his philosophy. His dialectics he borrowed from 
Euclid of Megai'a : the principles of natural philosophy he 
leai'ued in the Eleatio school from Hermogenes and Cratyli 
and combining these with the Pythagorean doctrine of na 
ral causes, he framed from both his system of metaphysi 
Mathematics and astronomy he was taught in the Oyrec 
school, and by the Egyptian priests. From Socrates be i 
bibed the pure principles of moral and political wisdom ; ! 
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!ie nflei'wai'ds obscured their simpli eity liy Pjtlijgorean speu- 
illations. 

Eeturnmg home i-icldy stored with knowledge of rarious 
MDda, Plato settled in Athens, and executed the deygn, 
■wHch he had donbtleiss long had in oontemplaiion, of form- 
ing a new school for the instruction of youth in the piinoi- 
ples of philosophy. The place which he made choice of for 
this piu-pose was a public groTe called tho Academy, from 
Aeademus, who left it to the citizens for the purpose of gym- 
nastic eieroises. Adorned with statnes, temples, and sepul- 
chres, surrouiided with high trees, and intersected by a gen- 
tle stream, it afforded a delightful i-eti-eat for philosophy aud 
the muses. Of this retroat Horace speaks: 

'Midsl Acsdemlc groves lo search lUr U-nUi. 

How much Plato valued mathematical studios, and how 
necessary a prepai'ation he thoaght them for higher specula- 
tions, appears from the inscription which he placed over the 
door of his school: "Let no one, who is unacquainted witli 
geometry, enter here." 

This new school soon became famous, and its master was 
ranked among the most eminent philosophers. His travels 
into distant countries, where learning and wisdom flourished, 
gave him celebrity among his brethren of the Sooratic sect. 
Not only did young men crowd to hia school from evei-y 
quarter, but people of the first distinction, in every depart- 
ment, frequented the Academy. Even females, disguised in 
men's olotlies, often attended his lectures. Among the illas- 
trious names which appear in the catalogue of his foUowei-s 
ai'e Dion, the Syracusan prince, and the orators Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, and Isocrates. 

Snch distingnislied reputation naturally produced among 
the companions of Plato, formei'ly the disciples of Socrates, 
a spirit of emulation, which soon degenerated into envy, and 
loaded him with detraction and uhloqny. It can ouly ho aa- 
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oribed to mutaal ^ealousy, that Senophon and Plato, tliough 
they relate the discourses of their common master, stndiously 
avoid mentioning one another. Diogenes the Cynic ridiculed 
Ploto'3 doctrine of ideas, aad other abstract apeoulaUons. In 
the midst of these private censures, however, the public fame 
of Plato daily increased. His poKtioal wisdom was iu snob 
liigh estimation, that several States solicited his assistance in 
new-modelliCg tbeh respective forma of govei'nment. Appli- 
cations of this kind from the Arcadians, and from the The- 
bans, he rqected, because they refnsed to adopt the plan of his 
republic, which required an equal distilbntion of property. 
He gave his advice in the affairs of Elis, and other Grecian 
States, and furnished a code of laws for Syracuse. Plato was 
in high esteem with several princes, particularly Archelaua, 
king of Maoedoa, and Dionyaina, tyrant of Sicily. At three 
different periods he visited the court of this latter prmce, and 
made several bold, hnt nnsuccessful attempts to subdue hia 
haughty and tyrannical spirit. A brief relation of the par- 
ticulars of these visits to Sicily may serve to oast some hght 
upon the character of our phUosopher. 

The professed object of Plato's first visit to Sicily, which 
happened in the fortieth year of his age, during the reign of 
the elder Dionysins, the son of Hermocrates, was, to take a 
survey of the island, and particnlarly to observe the wonders 
of Mount iEtna. Whilst he was resident at Syracuse, he vraa 
employed in the instruction of Dion, the king's brother-in- 
law, who possessed excellent abilities, though hitherto re- 
strained by tlie teiTors of a tyi-annioal government, and relaxed 
by the luEuries of a licentious court. Disgusted by the de- 
bauched manners of the Syracusans, he endeavored to rescue 
his pupil from the genei-al depravity. Nor did Dion disap- 
point his preceptor's expectations. No sooner had he received 
a taste of that philosophy which leads to virtue than he was 
flred with an ardent love of wisdom. Entertaining a hope 
that philosophy might produce the same effect npon Dionysius, 
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te took g]-eat pains to pronurc an interview between Plato 
and the tyi'ant. In tLe course of the confei'enoe, whilst P)at« 
waa disconreing on the security and happiaeea of virtue, and 
the miseries attending injustioe and oppression, Dioiiysins, 
percBiving that the philosopher's discourse waa levelled against 
the vices and cruelties of his reign, dismissed him with high 
displeasure from his presence, and conceived a dedgn against 
his life. It was not without great difflcuitj that Plato, bj the 
Msistance of Dion, made his escape. A vessel which had 
brought over Polhs, a delegate from Sparta, was fortranately 
at that time returning to Greece. Dion engaged PoUis to 
take the charge of the philosopher, and land Mm aafciy in his 
native country; but Dionysina discovered the design, and ob- 
tained a promise from Pollis that he would either put him to 
death, or sell him as a slave upon the passage. Pollis, accord- 
ingly, sold him in the island of iEglna, the inhabitants of 
■which were then at war with the Athenians. Plato could 
not long remain unnoticed ; Anioema, a Oyrenaio philosopher, 
who happened to be at that time in the island, discovered the 
sti'anger, and thought himself happy in an opportunity of 
showing his respeot for so illustrious a philosopher ; he 
purchased his ii-eedom for thirty mijwe, and seat him home to 
Athens. Eepajment being afterwards offered to Anicerris 
by Plato's relations, he refused the money, saying, with that 
generous spirit which true philosophy always inspires, that he 
saw no reason why the relations of Plato should engross to 
themselves the honor of serving him. 

After a short interval, Dionysius repented of his ill-placed 
resentment, and wrote to Plato, earnestly requesting him to 
repwr his credit by returning to Syracuse; to which Plato gave 
this high-spirited answer, that philosophy would not allow 
him leisure to think of Dionysius, Dion, who, through the in- 
fluence of Plato's insti'uctions, liad become a determined vota- 
ry of virtue, was eai'nestly desirous of inspiring others with 
the same sentiments. In hope of making an advantageous 
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improsaion upon tiie mind of tlio joungei' Dionysiaa, he took 
every ocoasjon of making hun acquainted with tlie doctrines and 
precepts of his master. The effect was auoh aa Dion wished — 
the youth soon expressed an earnest desire to became acquaint- 
ed with the pliilosophei'. Letters were immediately despatched 
to Plato, fi'om the tyrant, from Dion, and from several followers 
of Pythagoras, who were at that time leadent in Sicily, impor- 
taning him to return to Syracuae, and take upon him the educa- 
cation of the young prince. After aome hesitatioo, apprehend- 
ing lest a refusal might seem to imply an unworthy neglect 
of tlie interest of philosophy, and entertaining some hope, 
that by cleansing the fountain of public manners in Sicily, lie 
should be able to purify the stream, he consented. It has aiao 
been said, and not without plausibility, that he was indnced 
to undertake this second journey to Syracuse by a promise, 
on the part of Dionysins, that he would adopt the philosopher's 
plan of government. In the meantime, the enemies of Dion 
prevailed upon Dionysins to recall from exile Philistus, a man 
of tyi-ancical principles and spirit, from whom they hoped for 
a powei'fnl opposition to the doctrine and the measures of 
Plato. The philosopher was conducted to Syracnse vrith pub- 
lic honors ; tiio king himself received him in hto chariot, and 
sacrifices were offered in congratnlation of his arrival. New 
regulations were immediately introdnoed ; the lioentiousness 
of tlie court was restrfuned ; moderation reigned in all public 
festivals; the king assumed an air of benignity ; philosophy 
was studied by his conrtiere ; and evei^ good man assured 
himself of a happy revolution In tlie state of public : 
Bnt PLilistus and his adherents, envious of the j 
increasing influence with the tyrant, soon found means to re- 
kindle his jealousy. Through their intingues, Dion became 
so obnosious to Dionysius, that he ordered him to he im- 
prisoned, and afterwards banished him into Italy. Plato, and 
the friends of Dion, were exceedingly aJarmod at tliis measure, 
and began to be apprehensive for their own safety. Dionysins, 
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however, ooutinued to treat tlieiii courteously. TJndcr tlie 
pretence of frieudahip, he aOotted Plato aa apaitraeut in liia 
palace, but at the same time placed a aecrefc guai'd about hira, 
Uiat no one might visit him without his knowledge. At 
length, npoE the commeiicement of a war, Dionysius sent 
Piato back into his own country, bnt not withont a promise 
that he wonltl recall both, him and Dion upon the return of peace. 

Dion, who now resided in Athens, diligently attended upon 
the lectures of his master, and so far profited by his moral pre- 
cepts, as to lay adde everytliiag effeminate and lusurions in 
his manner of living. The tyrant, in the meantime, tliat he 
might, if possible, obliterate the ignominy which he had 
brought upon himself by tlie banishment of Plato, invited 
philosophers from every quai'ter to his court. Their disooursea 
recaUed his attention to philosophy, and he again became ex- 
ceedingly desirous of Plato's i-etarn. The philosopher received 
his solicitations with coohiess, pleaded in escnse his advanced 
age, and reminded the tyrant of the violation of hia proraiso, 
that on the retnrn of peace Dion should be restored. It was 
not till the request of Dionysius was seconded by the intreatJee 
of the wife and sister of Dion, and by the importunities of 
Archytaa of Tarentum, and other Pythagorean philosophers, to 
whom the tyrant had pledged himself for the perforinanca of 
his promises, tliat he could be prevailed upon to return. 

When Plato arrived the third time at Syracuse, the king 
met him in a magniScent chariot, and conducted him to his 
palace. The SiciUans, too, whose bati'ed of Philistns inchned 
them to favor the pfli'ty of Dion, r^oiced in hia return, for they 
hoped tliat the wisdom of Plato would at length tiiamph over 
the tyrannical spirit of the prince, Dionysius seemed wholly 
divested of bis former I'^entments, listened with apparent 
pleasure to the philosopher's doctrine, and, among other ex- 
pressions of regard, presented him with eighty talents of gold. 
In the midst of a numerous train of philosophers, Plato now 
possessed the chief inflaonoe and authority in the court of Syr- 
30* 
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aciise. "WliilBt Aristippus was enjoying himself in splendid 
luxury, whilst Diogenes was freely iudul^ng his acrimonious 
iiiirnor, and whilst jEschines waa gratifying his thirst after 
I'iches, Plato supported the credit of philosophy with an fur 
of dignity, which his friends regarded as an indication of su- 
perior wisdom, but which his enemica imputed to pride. After 
all, it was not in the power of Plato to pi'evail uponDionyMiis 
to adopt his system of policy, or to recall Dion from hia exile. 
Mntual distrust, after a short interval, arose between the ty- 
rant and the philosopher ; each suspected the other of eril de- 
signs, and each endeavored to conceal his suspicion under tlie 
disguise of respect. Dionysins attempted to impose upon Plato 
by condescending attentions, and Plato to deceive Dionysius 
by an appearance of coniidence. At length the philosopher 
became bo much dissatisfied with his situation, that he earnest- 
ly requested permission to return to Greece. 

Aftei' some opposition on the part of the tyrant, permission 
was granted and a vessel of convoy was provided. But before 
the ship set sail Dionysius repented, and deiwned Plato ia 
Syracuse against his inclination. R'om this time the freedom 
of the philosopher's complaints andreproofe became offensive 
to the tyrant, and Dionysius dismissed Plato from hia court, 
and put him under a guard of soldiers, whom false mmors had 
incensed against him. His Pythagorean friends at Tarentum, 
beiag informed of his daageroua situation, immediately de- 
spatoted an embassy to Dionysius, demanding an instant com- 
pletion of his promise to Archytas. The tyrant, not daring to 
refuse this demand, but at the same time desirous tosave him- 
self, as much aa possible, fJNjm the disgrace of having banished 
from hia court the first philosopher of the age, gave Plato 
a magnificent entertainment, and sent him away loaded with 
rich presents. On his way to Athens, passing tlirough Elis 
during the celebration of the Olympic games, he was present 
at this general assembly of the Greeks, and engaged universal 
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Prom this murative it appears, that if Plato visited the 
courto of princes, it was chiefly from, the hope of seoing his 
ideal plan of a repablie realizefl ; and that hia talents and at- 
tainmenta rather qualified him to shine in the aoademj than 
in the council or the senate. 

Plato, now restored to his country and his soliool, devoted 
hiraself to science, and spent the last years of a long life in 
the instruction of youth. Having enjoyed the advantage of an 
athletic constitution, and lived all his days temperately, he ar- 
rived at the eighty-lirst, or according to some writers, the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, and died, throngh the mere 
decay of nature, in the first year of the hnndred and eighth 
Olympiad. He passed his whole life in a state of celibacy, 
and therefore left no natural heirs, "bnt transferred his effects 
l)y will to hia friend Adimantus. The grove and garden, 
■which had been the scene of hie philosophical lahoi-s, at last 
afforded him a sepulchre. Statues and altars were erected to 
hia memory; the day of his birth long continued to be cele- 
brated aa a festival by his followers; and his portrait is to this 
day preserved in gems; bntthe most lasting monuments of his 
genius are hia writings, which have been transmitted, without 
material injury, to the present times. 

The personal character of Plato has been vei'y differently 
represented. On the one hand, his encomiasts have not failed 
to adorn him with every escellence, and to espresa the moat 
superstitious veneration for his memory. His enemies, on tlie 
other, have not scriipled to load him with reproach, and 
oliarge him with practices shamefnlly inoonsiatent with the 
purity and dignity of the philosophical character. 

Several anecdotes are preserved, which reflect honor upon 
ih^-moral principles and character of Plato. Such was hia 
command of temper that, when he was lifting up his hand to 
correct his servant for some offence, perceiving himself angiy, 
he kept his arm fixed in that posture, andsaid toa friend, who, 
coming in that inatflnt, asked him what he was doing, " I am 
22 
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jiuclsliiDg a passiojiato man." At the Oljmpic games lio 
Iiappeaed to paas a day with some strangevs, wlio were much 
deJiglited with hia eaaj and afiiible conTersation, but were no 
farther informed coneerning Mm than that his name was Plato ; 
for he liad pnrpcaely avoided saying anything conoeraing Soo- 
ratts or the Academy. At parting, he invited tliein, when 
they should yiait Athena, to take np their residence at. Lis 
house. Not long afterwards they accepted his invitation, and 
were conrteonsly entei'tained. During their Btay they request- 
ed that he woald introduce them t« his namesake, the famous 
philosopher, and show them his Academy. Plato, smiling, 
said, " I am the persoa yon, wish to see," The discovery sur- 
prised them esceedingly ; for they conld not easily persuade 
themselves that so eminent a philosopher would condescend to 
converse so familiarly with strangers. When Plato was told 
that his enemies were busily employed in circulating reports 
to his disadvantage, he said, "I will live so, that none shall 
believe them." One of his friends remarMng, that he seemed 
as desirous to learn himself, as to teach others, asked him how 
Jong he intended to he a scholar? "As long," said he, "aa 
I am not ashamed to gi'ow wiser and better." 



PLINY THE ELDER. 

Oiim Plinius SBonHBUs, called Pliny the Elder, to dis- 
tiiignish him from his nephew Oaius Plinius Oieeilius, waa 
born in the reign of Tiberius, about the year twenty-three, 
and is commonly said to have been a native of Verona. In 
hia youth, he took upon him the military character, and 
served in the army in the German war; bat he soon turned 
the course of hia ambition into the channel of learning, and 
by the indefatigable use of excellent talents aoq^uired exten- 
sive and profound ernditlon. Dm'iug the life of Nero Lis 
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dread of we savage spirit of that tyrant induced him to pros- 
ecute his studies in private. Towards tlie close of the reign 
of that empei'or, he wrote a political work on ambiguity of 
expression. Tinder the more favorable anspines of Vespasian, 
the superior abilities of Plioy bad aa opportunity of display- 
ing themselves, not only in literal^ apeonlations, hut in pub- 
lic affaire; for that emperor admitted him to hia conSdenoe, 
and employed him in important posts. In the midst of iu- 
numerable avocations, he prosecuted hia studies with a de- 
gree of industry and perBeveranoe scarcely to be paralleled. 
"What his nephew- relates on this head must not be om.itted. 
After enumerating his writings, he says : 

" Ton wiE wonder how a man of bnsiness could find time 
to write so muot, and often upon such difSoulfc subjects. Ton 
will be still more surprised when you are informed, that for 
some time he engaged in the profession of an advocate ; that 
he died in his fifty-si d h he time of his 

quitting the bar to h h si oupied in the 

exeoution of the hi hes th service of his 

prince. But be had ned to unwea- 

ried application. In al g his studies as 

soon as it was nigh wi g al one in the 

morning, but never ai m times at raid- 

night. He slept littl ft retiring to his 

chamber. After a sh d g as on, aiicording 

to the custom of our an uld ntly, in sum- 

in i h as 1 ngaged from business, recline in the sun : 
so n autl n h meantime, being read to him, from which 
h made xtra t and observations. This indeed was his 
CO tant pate n reading; for he used to say, that no 
b k wa, e lad but something might he learned from it. 
Wh n th was , he commonly went into the cold bath, 
an 1 aa n a^ he came out of it, took a slight refreshment, 
and then reposed himself for a short time. After which, as 
if it had been a now day, he resumed his studies till supper 
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time, wlien a book was agaia read to liitii, upon whioli lie 
made some cui-sory remarks. lu aninmer, he rose from sup- 
per by daj-Iight, and in winter, ss soon as it was dark, and 
tliis was an invai'iable rule with him. Such was his manner 
of life, amidst the noise and hnri'j of the town. But in the 
country, his whole time was devoted to stndj. Eyeu in the 
bath, while he waa rubbed and wiped, either some hook was 
i-ead to him, 01' he dictated himself. When he wm travelling, 
he attended to no other ohjeot A seoretarj constantly at- 
tended him in his oliariot. Foi" the same reason, he waa 
always, at Eome, conveyed fi-om one place to another in a 
chair. I remember he onee reproved me for walking : ' Ton 
need not,' says he, 'lose so mnch time:' for he tbouglit all 
time lost, which was not devoted to stndy. It was this in- 
tense application which enabled my uncle to write so many 
Tolnraes, besides a hundred and sixty, which he left me, con- 
taining eztraets and observations, written in a very small 
oharHoter." 

Out of all the rich fruits of Pliny's industry, one work only 
has escaped the ravages of time 1 IT t 1 11 sfory of the 
"World :" a valuable ti-easury f t 1 ledge ; con- 

cerning which, notwitlistanding 11 t nd estrava- 

gandes, we do not scrnple, with som 11 for rhetori- 

cal decoration, to snbsei'ibe to th j dg t f the Yonnger 
Hiny, who calls it '* a compi b d 1 med work 

Hoai'cely less various than Nature h If 

The insatiable desire whioh this pi il ph Iways cliscov- 
eredfo become acq^oainted with tb w d IN ture at last 
proved fatal to him. Anernptio 1 th I f Mount Ve- 

uvius happening while Plhiy lay with the fleet under bis com- 
mand, at Misennm, his curiosity induced him to approach so 
near to the mountain, that he was suffocated by the gi'oss and 
nosions vapors which it sent forth. An interesting account 
of this tragical event is given b - Pliny the Younger. It hap- 
pened in the year 79. 
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POLEMO. 

PoLBMO was an Athenian of distinction, who in Mb youth 

liad been addicted to infamous pleasures. The manner in 

■whicli he was reolainied from his lioentions course of life, and 

brought under the discipline of philosophy affords a memor- 
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tlie contemptible figure which lie made in so respeotable an 
assembly, took his gaidand from his head, concealed hia naked 
arm nnder liis cloali, assumed a sedate and thonghtful aspect, 
and, in short, resohed from that hour to relinquish hia licen- 
tious pleasures, and devote himself to the pra^ait of wisdom. 
Thus was this jonng man, by the powerful energy of truth 
and eloquence, in an instant converted from an infamous lib- 
ertine to a respectable pbilosopber. In eucli a sudden change 
of character it ia difBonlt to AToid passing from one extreme 
23* 
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to aiiotlier. Poleino, after hia refoi'rasition, in order to brace 
np hjs mind to ike tone of I'igid virtue, constflntly praoliced 
the severest austerity and most hai'dj fortitude. Trom the 
thirtieth year of his age till his death he drank nothing but 
water. When he snffered violent pain, he showed no external 
sign of anguish. In order to preserve, his mind undisturbed 
by passion, he habituated himself to apeak in an uniform tone 
of voice, without elevation or depression. The austeiifcy of 
his manners was, however, tempered with arbauity and gen- 
erosity. He was fond of solitude, and passed much of his 
time in a garden near his school. He died at an advanced 
age, of consumption. 

Diogenes Laertius says of him, that after his reformation 
he always continued the sarae in appearance and never even 
changed his voice, on. which account, Cranton was charmed 
by bim. Accordingly on oue occasion, when a dog was mad 
and had bitten his leg, he was the only person who did not 
turn pale ; and once, when there was a great confnaion io the 
city, he, having heard the cause, remained where he was 
without fleeing. In the theatres too, he was quite immov- 
able ; aeoordingly, when Kicostratus the poet was once reading 
something to him and Crates, and the latter was excited to 
sympathy, he behaved as tiiough he heard nothing. 

He was a well-bred and high-spirited man, avoiding what 
Aristophanes says of Euripides, speeches of vinegar and asaa- 
ftetida, such as he sajs himself: — 

Ara baas dellghu compared nllh better Iblnp ! 

lie was accustomed to lecture and discuss propositions not 
sitting, but wliilst walking. He was much honored because 
of his noble sentiments. After he had been walking about, 
he would rest in his garden; and his puyila erected little 
cabins near it, and dwelt near his school and corridor. He 
left behind hirn a great number of writings. And there is 
this epigram of oura upon Hm : — 
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Atlacted, Bjul bore off to tUe sliailes below ; 
Yel Polemo Ilea not bera, but Poiemo's bodj. 
And Ibat he did bimeelf plnce bece od eatlb, 
Prepared bi aout lo mount up to the skies. 



PEO0LU8. 

Peooltis, acooi'ding to bis biographer Marians, was a na- 
tire of Oonsfcantinople, and was born in the year four hun- 
dred and. twelve. His pai'ents having been inhabitants of 
Xanthna in Lyoia, he is commonly spoken of as a Lyoian, 
He received the first rudiments of learning at Xantbua, and. 
afterwards studied eloquenee and poUte literature under Isau- 
rua at Alesandria, with a view to qualify himaelf for the pro- 
fession of the law. This design, towever, be soon relin- 
quished, and wholly devoted himself to philc«ophy. From 
Olympiodorus be learned the Aristotleian aystem combined 
with the Platonic ; and he was instructed in Mathematics by 
Hero. His faciUty of conception and strength of memory 
were such, that when his master's lectures, through the ra- 
pidity of bis utteranoe, or the abatruse nature of bia subject, 
were not cleai'Iy understood by the rest of the pupils, he was 
able to give an accurate summaiy of the arguments, in the or- 
der in whioh they bad been delivered ; a circumstance which 
g^ued him great credit and esteem among his feUow-stu- 
dents. 

Having spent several years in the Alesandrian schools, 
Proclns determined to visit Athens Here he first became 
acquainted with Syrian, who int od d h m t Plutarch the 
son of Neatoriue. The old man wa d 1 ht d with the at- 
tainments of this yoimg Strang a d u d t k to condnot 
him into the more recondite myate es f ph 1 sophy. Plu- 
tarch, dying two years afterwa d, 1 ft P lua to the care of 
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iia successor, Syt.an, irnclci' whosG direction tbe yonng man 
prosecuted his studies witli indefatigable indiistrj. He 
reaped great lieneflt from tJie practice recommended to him 
hy Plutaroli, of writing, from his own reoolleetioB, oompend- 
iotis ahridgemenlB of the lectures wliioh he had heard from 
his preceptor. At the age of twenty-eight, he liad written, 
hesides many other pieces, his '' Commentary on the Tiinieas of 
Plato," full of that kind of learning which at this tiiii© pre- 
vailed in the Platonic schools. In order to reach the point, 
which was in these schools esteemed the summit of wisdom, 
Pro cl as diligently studied the theology of the sect, both that 
which respects the contemplation of the Supreme Deity, and 
that which was supposed to lead to an intercourse with infe- 
rior divinities. He was iDstrooted in, the Chaldean arts of di- 
vination, and in the use of mystical words, and other charms, 
by Plntaroh's flanghter, Asclepigenia, who inherited from her 
father many seci-ets of this kind. He was also iaitiated into 
the Elensinian mj-ateries. By these helps, and by diligent 
study of the wrifiugs of Plotinns, Porphyi-y, and Jamblicus, 
he became, if Marinus may be credited, a complete master, 
not only of divine science, but of theurgic powers. 

Thus accomplished, Proolus was judged by Syrian worthy to 
share with him the honors and profits of the Platonic chair. 
And there can be no doubt, after what has been related, that 
he was eminently qualified for the office of preceptor in 
die Alexandrian philosophy. His biographer may be easily 
credited when he asserts, that Pi-odus esoelled all h s pred 
ecessors in the knowledge of this system, and that he 
proved it by many new diooveries, and was the author of 
many opinions which had never before entered nto the 
mind of man, both on the subject of physios, and n tl e sub 
lime science of Ideas. The lectures which Prodas del ve ed 
in his school were obscure and enthusiastic ; but they suited 
the genius and tMte of the age, and he had many followers. 

The piety of Proclus is highly extolled by his biographer. 
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1 H t w aj be learned from the supers litioiis 

aa ne h h lie o nducted liia devotjons. Besides his 

gene al ab tmeaoe irom an mal food, in wMoli lie followed 
tl e Pj tbago eau d i line i e often practiced rigorous faat- 
ngs nd he pent vhole daj sand nighta in repeating prayers 
and LyraBB, that he might prepare himself for immediate 
intercourse with the gods. He observed with gi'eat solem- 
nity the new moons and all public festivals, and on these oc- 
casions pretended, or fancied, that he convened with superior 
beings, and was able by Ms sacrifices, prayers, and hymns, 
to espel diseases, to command rwn, to stop ao earthquake, and 
to perform other similar wonders. Marinns does not scrapie 
to assert that, on these occasions, Proclus partook of divine 
inspiration, and that a celestial glory irmdiated his oonnte- 
nance. He even relates, that God himself appeai'ed to him 
in a human form, and with an audible voice hailed him as tie 
glory of the city. In his old age hia mental infiimities, as 
miglit naturally be expected, increased with those of his body ; 
and he fancied, between sleeping and waking (the season in 
which these visions commonly happen), that Esculapins ap- 
proaolied him ia the form of a di'agon, and relieved hia pain. 
Without attempting accurately to determine !iow much of 
these tales is to be ascribed to the invention of Marinus,' and 
how much to the fanaticism of his master, we may perceive 
in them proofe of superstitions weakness, of artful hypocrisy, 
or of a strange union of both, abundantly sufficient to justify 
«3 in ranking Proclns among enthusiaate or impostors, rather 
than among philosophers. 



PROTAGO R AS. 
/■"i^QTAGoBAS of Abdei'a, was the most celebrated disciple of 
riamoeritus. In hia youth his poverty obliged him to per- 
form the servile offices of a porter, and he was freqaentiy em- 
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ployed iu caii-yiag loga of wood from tlie neigli boring liekls 
to Abdera. It happened, that as he was one day going on 
briskly towards the city under one of those loads, he was met 
by Democritns, who was particularly struck with tbe neat- 
ness and regularity of the bundle. Desii-ing him to atop and 
rest himself, Democritns examined more closely the atrueture 
of tlie load, aod found that it was put together with math- 
ematioa! exactness ; upon whici) he asked the youth whether 
he himself had made it up. The youth assui-ed him that he 
had, and immediately took it to pieces, jmd with great ease 
replaced every log in the same esaot order as before. Democ- 
ritus expressed much admiration of his ingenuity, and said 
to him, " Young man, follow me, and your talents shall be 
employed upon greater and better things." The youth con- 
sented, and Dcmooritns took him home, maintdned him at 
his own eipenae, and taught him philosophy, 

Protagoras afterward acquired reputation at Atliena, among 
the sophists for his eloquence, and among the philosophers for 
his wisdom. His public leotnres were frequented, and lie 
had many disciples, from i^hom he received the most liberal 
rewards; so that, as Plato relates, he become esoeedingly 
rich. At length, however, he brought upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the Athenian state, by teaching docti'ines favor- 
able to impiety. In one of his books he said, " Oonceming the 
gods, I am wholly unable to determine whether tliey have any 
esistenoe or not ; for the weakness of the human understand- 
ing, and the shortness of human life, with many other causes, 
prevent us from attaining this knowledge," On account of 
this and several other similar expressions, his writings were 
ordered to be diligently collected by the common crier, and 
burnt in the market-place, and he himself was banished from 
Attioa, He wrote many pieces upon logio, metaphysics, 
ethics, and politics, none of which are at present eitant. 
After having lived many yeai's in Epirus, he was lost by sea 
on hia passage from that country to Sicily. 
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PYERHO. 

PYiiitHO WM a citizen of Elis and tlie son of Pleistai'chus. 
He was originally a painter. He asserted that tliere was no 
BUoIi tiing as downright trnth, tint that men did everything in 
tionsequenoe of custom and law. Hia life corresponded to Ilia 
principles; for he never Bhunned anything and never guarded 
against anything, encountering everything, even waggons, 
prcipioea, dogs, and tilings of tliat sort, committing uotldng 
whatever to his senses. So that he used to be aaved by liis 
friends who accompanied him. He studied philosophy on the 
principle of suspending his judgment on all poinla. He osed 
to walk out into t!ie fields and seek solitary places, very rarely 
appealing to his fiimily at Rome ; and he did this in conse- 
quence of having lieard some Indian reproaching Anasarchns 
for never teaoMng any one else any good, hut for devoting all 
his time to paying conrt to princes in palaces. He relates of 
him too, that he always maintained the same demeanor, so 
that if any one left him in the middle of his delivery of a dis- 
coni'se, he remained and continued what he was saying; al- 
though, when a young man, he was of a very excitable tem- 
perament. Often too, says Antigonus, he would go away for 
a time, without telling any one beforehand, and taking any 
chance persons whom he chose for his companions. And 
once, when Anaxarchus had fallen into a pond, he passed by 
without afisisting him; and when some one blamed him for 
this, Anasarehua himself praised his indifference and absence 
of al! emotion. 

On one occasion he was detected talking to himself, and 
when he was asked the reason, he said that he was studying 
how to be good. In his investigations be was never despised 
by any one, because he always spoke espliciflyand straight to 
the qneation that had been put to him. On which account 
Kausiphanes was charmed by him even wJien ho was quite 
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yonog. And lie uaed to say tliat he should like to be endowed 
■witli the disposition of Pyrrho, without losing his own power 
of eloquence. And he said too, tiiat Epionms, who admired 
the conyersation and macaer of Pyri'ho, was frequently asking 
him about him. 

He was so greatly honored by bis countiy, that he was ap- 
pointed a priest ; and on this account all the philosophers 
were exempted from taxation. Eo bad a gi'eat many imita- 
tors of his impassiveaess ; in reference to which Timon epeaks 
thus of him in hia Python, and in bis Silli : — 
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The Athenians presented him with the freedom of their 
city, M Diocles tells ua, because he had slain Ootys, the Thra- 

He also lived in a most blameless manner with his sister, 
who was a midwife, as Eratosthenes relates, in his treatise on 
Riches and Poverty ; so that he himself used to cany poultry, 
and pigs too if he could get any, into the market place and sell 
them. He used to olean all the furniture of the house without 
expressing any annoyance. It is said that he carried his indif- 
fei'enoe so far that be even washed a pig. Once, when he was 
very angry about something connected with his sister (and her 
name was Philista), and some one f»ok him up, he said, " The 
display of my indifference does not depend on a woman." On 
, when Ik was driven back by a dog which 
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waa nttackiag hiin, ho said to some one who blamed him for 
being discomposed, " That it was a difficult tMDg entirely to 
put off humanity ; hut that a man ought to strive with all his 
powei' to oonnteraot oiroumstanoes with his actions if possible, 
and at all events with his reason." They also tell a story that 
once, when some medicines of a consuming tendency, and 
Bome catting and cantery was applied to him forsome wound, 
that to never even coati'acted liis hrow. Timon i 
disposition plaiolj enongh in the lettei-s which 1 
Python. HoreoTer, Philo, the Athenian, who was a friend of 
hia, said tliat he was especially fond of Demooritus ; and nest 
to him of Homer; whom he admired greatly, and was con- 
tinually saying : — 



He used also, aa it is said, to compare m 

and birds, and to quote the following lines : — 

He, ftir thj belier, waa forcdoom'd to die ; 
And Ihou, doest ttaoa bexnil mortality ( 

And so he would quote anything that bore on the uncer- 
tainty and emptiness and ficlileness of the a&ii's of man. Poai- 
donius tells the following anecdote about him ; that when 
some people who were sailing with him were looking gloomy 
because of a storm, he kept a calm countenance, and comfort- 
ed their minds, ezhlbitiug himself on deck eating a pig, and 
saying that it became a wise man to preserve an unti'oubled 
spirit in that manner. 

He had many eminent disciplea, and among them Eniyl- 
ochus, of whom the following defective characterialjc is re- 
lated ; for, they say, that he was onco worked up to such a 
pitch of rage that he took up a spit with the meat on it, and 
chased the cook as far aa the market-place. And onoo in 
Elia he was so harassed by some people who put questions to 
23 
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]iim ill the midiHo of his disoourses, tliat lie threw dowii hia 
cloak and swam across the Alplieas. He was the greatest 
■noBsible enemy to the Sophists, as Timon tells aa. But Philo, 
>-n the contrary, was very fond of ai'gning ; on wliioh account 
fimoii speaks of him thus : — 



The gloiy or disputes wbich harass PbLLo. 

All these men were called Pjrrlioneans from their master; 
and also doubters, aad sceptics, and epheotics, or snapenders 
of their judgment, and iuvestigators, from their principles. 
And their philosophy was called investigatory, from their iu- 
vestigating ui seeking the troth on all sides ; and sceptical 
from tieir being always donbting (skeptemai), and never find- 
ing ; and epheotic, from the dispowtion which they encouraged 
after investigation, I mean the suspending of their judgment 
(epocM) , and doubting, because they asserted that the dog- 
matic philoiopheis only doubted, and that they did the same. 

Some say that Homer was the original founder of this 
school , since he at different times gives different accounts of 
the same cii<,ULnstance, aa much as any one else ever did ; and 
since lie ne\er dogmatizes definitively respecting affirmation; 
they also say that the niasiins of the seven wise men were 
sceptical , such as that, " Sect nothing in excess," aad that 
" Suretyship is near calamity ;" which shows that calamity 
follows a matt who has given positive and certain surety; 
they also argue that Archilochus and Euripides were Sceptjcs ; 
and Archilochus speaks thas : — 

ADd DDW, O Glaucu?, son of LepUnea, 
With everj daj Uiat Jupiter doth acDd, 
And Euripidea says; — 

Why then do meu asaerl Uiat wfetchod morlale 
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Moreover, Xenophanes, and Zeiio the Eleatio, aad Demooritus 
were also Sceptics ; of whom Xenopbanea speakB thus : — 

Aad no Rian kitows dietiocUy anything 
And no man aver nln. 

Zeno endeavora to pat an end to the doctrine of motion by 
Baying; "The object moved doea not move either in the place 
in which it ia, or in tliat in which it is not." Democritus, too, 
discards the qnalities, where he soya ; " What is cold is cold in 
opinion, and what is hot is hot in opinion ; hut atoms and the 
vacuum esist in reality." And again he says : "But we know 
nothing really ; for trath lies in the bottom." Plato, too, fol- 
lowing them, attfibntes the knowledge of tlie truth to the 
Gods and to the sons of the Gods, and leaves men only the 
investigation of probability. And Eoripidea says ;— 

Which meu do call to die, mejnoUn truth 



In a preceding passage h' 



Seraclitns, too, says, "Let us not form conjectures at 
random, about thin^ of the greatest importance." And Hip- 
pocrates delivers his opinion in a very doubtful manner, audi 
as becomes a man ; and before them all Homer has said ; — 

E«prOBOli ia tnnjdle and knows no end. 
And immediately after: — 

Wounded no nonuil, and neither side can fill, 
For eveij man b^ equal slrength W rail i 
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Intimating the equal vigoi- and antethetioal forca of words. 
And the Sceptics persevered in overthrowing all the dogmas 
of every sect, while they themselves asserted nothing dog- 
matioaUy ; and contented themselves with expressing the 
opinions of others, without affirming anything themselves, not 
even that they did affirm notliing. 



PYTHAGOSAS. 



Thbbb is a great uncertainty as to the parentage, the birth- 
place, and the time of tlie birth of Pythagoras. 

The acconnt of Diogenes LaerUus is that he was a pupil of 
Phereeydes and after his death, of Hermodamas. 

Aa he was a young man, devoted to learning, lie quitted 
his conntry and got initiated into all the Grecian and harba- 
riau saored mysteries. Accordingly h.e went to Egypt, on 
which occasion Polycrates gave him a letter of introduction to 
Amasis; and he learnt the Egyptian language, and ho asso- 
ciated with the Ohaldeana and with the Magi. 

Afterwards he went to Crete, and ia company witli Epi- 
roenides, he descended into the Idteau cave, (and in Egypt 
too, he entered into the holiest parts of their temples), and 
learned all the most secret mysteries that relate to their 
Goda. Then he returned hack again to Saraos, and finding 
hia country reduced under the absolute dominion of Polyc- 
rates, he set sail, and fled to Crotona in Italy. And there, 
having given laws to the Italians, he gained a very high rep- 
utation, together with hig acliolars, who were about three 
hundred in number, and governed the republic in a most 
escelient manner ; so that the constitution waa very nearly 
an ai'istocrwy. 

Heraclides Pondcus says, that he was accastomed to speak 
of himself in this manner; that he had formerly been .iSlthal- 
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ides, and h&d been aoconnted the son of Mercni-y; and that 
Mei'cury hati desired him to select any gift he pleased except 
immortality. And that he accordingly had requested that, 
whether living or dead, he might preserve the memoi'y of 
what had happened to him. Wiile, therefore, he was alive, 
be recollected everything; and when he waa dead, ha re- 
tained the same memory. And at a anhseqnent period he 
pMsed into Euphorbus, and was wounded hyMenelans. And 
while he was Euphorbns, he used to say that he bad formerly 
been jSlthalides ; and that he had received as a gift froni 
Mercury the perpetual ti'andmigration of his soul, so that it 
was constantly ti'snami grating and passing into whatever 
plants or animals it pleased ; and he had also received the 
^ft of knowing and recollecting all that his soul had suffered 
in Ml, and what sufferings too ore endured hy the rest of 
the Bouls. 

But after Euphorbua died, he said that his soul had passed 
into Hermotimus ; and when he wished to coiivinoe people of 
this he went into the teri'itory of the Branchidw, and going 
into the temple of Apollo, he showed his shield wliioh Mene- 
laus had dedicated there as an offering. For he said that he, 
when he sailed from Troy, had offered up his shield* which 
was already getting worn out, to Apollo, and that nothing 
remained but the ivory face which was on it. And when 
Hermotimus died, then he said that he had become Pyrrhus, 
I of Pjlhago- 
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a fishermaii of Delos ; niid lie still rocoUceted eTerjtliing, 
iow he had been formerly ^Hthalides, then Enplvorbus, tten 
HerQiotimiw, and tliea Pyrrijus. And when. Pyrrhua died, 
he became Pythagoras, and still reooUected all the ciroain- 
stances that I have been inentdoning. 

Now, some people say that Pythagoras did not lenre be- 
hind him a single book ; but they talk foolishly; for Herao- 
litus the natural philosopher, Epeaks plainly enough of him, 
saying, "Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, wa.s the moat 
learned of all men in history ; and having selected from these 
writings, he thus formed his own wisdom and extensive 
learning, and mischievous art." And ha speaks thus, because 
Pythagoras, in the beginning of his treatise on Watui'al Phi- 
losophy, writes in the following manner : " By the air which 
I breathe, and by the water which I drink, I will not endnre 
to be blamed on account of this discoui-se." 

Ariatosenns asserts that Pythagoras derived the gi' eater 
part of his ethical doctrines from Themistocles, the priestess 
at Delphi, And Ion, of Chios, in his Tictories, says that he 
wrote some poems and attributed them to Orpheus. They 
also say that the poem called the Soopead* is by him, which 

Behavo nol slianieleasly W any one. 
And Sosicrates, in his Successions, relates that he, having 
been asked by Leon, the tyrant of the Phliasians, who he was, 
replied, " A philosopher." Ami adds, that he used to compare 
life to a festival. " And as some people came to a festival to 
contend for the prizes, and others for the purposes of traffic, 
and the best as spectators ; - so also in life, the men of slavish 
dispositions," siud he, " are born hunters after glory and 
covetousnesss, but philosophers are seekers after truth." And 
thus he spoke on this aubject. But in the three treatises above 
mentioned, the following principles are laid down by Pythag- 
oras generally. 
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He foi'liids men to pray for anythiDg in particular fortliem- 
aelyes, beoaiise tiej do not know what ia good for them. He 
calls drankenness aa espression identioalwith ruin, and r^ects 
all superfluity, saying, " Tiiat no one oaght to OiCeed the 
proper <jKanti6y of meat and drink," And on the subject of 
venereal pleasures, he speata thus ;— " One ought to sacrifice 
to Tonus in the winter, not in the summer ; and in autumn 
and spring in a lesser degree. But tte pracfioe is pernicious 
at every season, and is never good for the health." And once 
when he was asked when a man miglit indulge in the pleasures 
of love, he replied, " Whenever you wish to be weaker than 
youraelf." 

He divides the life of man thus. A hoy for twenty years ; 
a young njan for twenty years ; a middle-aged man for twenty 
years ; an old man for twenty years. And these diffei-ent 
ages correspond proportionably to the seasons: boyhood 
answers to spring ; youth to summer ; middle age to autumn ; 
and old age to winter. 

He was the first person, as Timious says, who asserted that 
the property of friends is common, and that friendship is 
equality. And his disciples used to put all tiieir possessions 
together into one store, and use them in common.; and for 
five years they kept silence, doing nothing but listen to dis- 
couraes, and never onoe seeing Pythagoras, until they were 
approved ; and after that time they were admitted into his 
house, and allowed to see him. They also abstained from the 
nse of cypress coffins, because the sceptre of Jupiter was made 
of that wood. 

He is said to have been a man of lie most dignified appear- 
ance, and his disciples adopted an opinion respecting him, that 
he was Apollo who had come from the Hyperboreans ; and 
it is said, that once when he was stripped naked, he was 
seen, to have a golden thigh And there were many people 
who affirmed, that when he was cioising the river Hossug it 
addressed him by hia nnmp 
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Timfeiis, in tlie tenth boolt of his Histories, tolls us, ttat he 
nsed to say tliat women who were married to men liad the 
names of the Gods, heing successively called Tirgina, then 
nymphs, and Bubaeijnently mothers. 

It was Pythagoras also who carried geometry to perfeoUon, 
after Mcei-ia had first fomid out the priadplea of the elemeata 
of that science, aa Aristiolides teHa na in the second book of 
his History of Alexander ; and the part of the soieEoe to 
which Pythagoras applied himself above all others was arith- 
metic. He also discovered the numerical relation of sounds 
on a single string; he also studied medicine. And Apollo- 
donia, the logician, records of him, that he sacrificed a heca- 
tomb, when he had discovered that the sqnai'c of the hypothe- 
nense of a right-angled triangle is equal to the squares of the 
sides containing the i-ight aagle. And there is an epigram 
which is couched in the follovring terms ; — 

Wbeyi IhB great Samlaa aage his noble pniblem fimud. 



He is also said to have been the flret man who trained 
athletes on meat ; and Eurjmenes was the first man who 
ever did submit to this diet, aa before that time men nsed to 
train themselves on dry figs and moist cheese, and wheaten 
bread. Bat some authors state, that a trainer of the name of 
Pythagoras certainly did trwn his athletes on tlijs system, but 
that it waa not our pliilosopher ; for that he even forbade men 
to kill animals at all, much less would have allowed his disci- 
ples to eat then, as having a nght to live in common with 
mankind. And this was his pretext; but in reality, he pro- 
hibited the eaUng of animals, beoauae he wished to train and 
accustom men to siinplicity of life, so that all theh food 
should be eaaily piocmable, as \t would be, if they ate only 
such things as required no fire to dresa them, and if they 
drank plain water; for from this diet they would derive health 
of body and acuteneaa of intellect. 
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The jinly siltav at wliicli he worsliipped was tliat of Apollo 
the Father, at Delos, which is at the li&ck of the altar of 
Ceratinus, because wheat, and bai-ley, and cheese-cakes we 
the only offerings Iwd upon it, being not dressed hy fire ; and 
BO Tiotim is epsr slaift thei'e. They say, too, that he was the 
flrnt pei"30Q who asserted that the soul went a ncoassary circle, 
heing olianged about and confined at diflevent times in differ- 
ent bodies. He was also the flret person who introduced 
measures and weights among the Greeks, Parmenides, too, 
assurea us, Hiat he waa the first pei'son who asserted the 
identity of Hesperns and Lucifer. 

He was so greatly admired, that they used to say that -his 
friends looked on all his sayings as the oracles of God.* And 
he himself says in his wrilings, that he had come among men 
after having spent two hundred and seven years in the shades 
below. Therefore the Lucanians and the Fenoetians, and the 
Messapians, and the Romans, flocked around him, coming 
witli eagerness to hear his dlsooni-ses; but until the time of 
Philolans, there were no doctrines of Pythagoras ever di- 
vulged i and he was the flret person who published the three 
celebrated books which Plato wrote to have purchased for him 
for a hundred minse, Kor were the number of' his scholars 
who used to come to him by night fewer than sis hundred. 
And if any of them had ever been permitted to see him, they 
wrote of it to their fi-iends, as if they had gained some great 



And the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say, according to 
the account ^ven by Aristosenus, in the tenth book of his 
Laws on Education, that his precepts ought not to be divulged 
to all the world ; and Senopbilus, the Pythagorean, when he 

thinks with gresX ptobabllUy thoC th«re is a hitUm In Itae lext. I have en- 
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THA 



waa asked what was tlie hast "way fo a to o 1 cato h s 

son, said, "That be must fli-st of all take ca s tLit 1 o wsa 
torn in a city which enjoyed good la vs 

Pythagoras, too, formed many ex ellent nen n Italy hv 
his precepts, and among them Zalenons * and Cha o das the 
lawgivers. For he •was rei-j eminent for his power of at- 
tracting fHendsliipa; and among other things, if ever be 
heard that any one had any community of symbols with him, 
be at once made him a companion and a friend. 

Now, what he called his symbols weve such as these. " Do 
not stir the fire with a sword." "Do not sit down on a 
bnshel." "Do not devour your heart." " Do not aid men 
in discarding a burden, bnt in inoreasii^ one." "Always 
have your bed packed up." "Do not bear the image of a 
God on a ring." "Efface the traces of a pot iu the ashes." 
" Do not wipe a seat with a lamp." He also announced 
the following ; " Do not walk iu the main street." Do not 
offer your right hand lightly." "Do not cherish swallows 
under your roof." " Do not cherish birds with crooked tal- 
ons." "Do not defile ; aud do not stand upon the parings of 
your nails, or the cuttings of your hair." "Avoid a sharp 
sword." " When you ai-e ti'avelling abroad, look not back at 
your owu bordei'S." Now the precept not to stir fire with a 

^ ZolencnB vraa the c«lebraLfid lawgiver of ^e EpLzepbyrlaa LocraLos, and la 
Bald to have keen origiiinllj o slave emplojod by a sliepberd, and to have been aot 
fraeand appointed lawgkvet b; t^e direction of an oraele, kn eonaei;tu6nce of bia 



s Bentle; on Phalarls), as be lived nboDl a bun 
lis Ima dale being fiBO b.c. The cods of Zalenci 
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swoi-d meant, not to provoke tlie anger or swelling pride of 
powerful men ; not to violate the beam of the balance meant, 
not t* transgress fau'ness and justice; not to sit on a bushel 
is to have an equal care for the present and for the future, for 
by the bushel ia meant one's daily food. By not devouring 
one's heai-t, he intended to show that we ought not to waste 
away our souls witJi grief and aoi-i-ow. In the precept that a 
man when trBTelling abroad should not turn his eyes back, 
he recommended those who were departing from life not to 
be desirous to live, and not to be too rauol! attracted by the 
pleasures here on earth. And the other symbols may be ex- 
plained in a similar manuer, that we may not be ton prolis 

And above ail tljings, he used to prohibit the eating of the 
erythinus, and the raelannrus; and also, he enjoined Ids dis- 
ciples to abstain from the liearts of ftnlmala, and from beans. 
And Ai'istotle informs us, that he sometimes used also to add 
to these prohibitions paunches and mullet. And some 
autiiors assert that he liiinself used to be contented with 
honey and honeycomb, and bread, and that lie never drank 
wine in the daytime. And his desert was usually vegetables, 
either boiled or raw; and he very rarely ate fish.' His dress 
was white, very clean, and his bed-clothes were also white, 
and woollen, for linen had not yet been iuti'oduced into that 
country. He was never known to have eaten too much, or 
to have di'unk to nmoh, or to indulge in the pleasures of love. 
He abst^ned wholly from laughter, and from all such indul- 
gences as jests and idle stones And when he was angiy, 
he nevei chastised any one whethei slave oi freeman He 
used to call admonishing, teeding atorks 

He used to practice divmation, as fer as augunes and 
auspices go, but not by means of hmnt offeiings, except 
only the burmcg ot fiinkmoeuse And all the saciifices 
wbioh he ufleieo' consisted of immmit*" thu g« But s">mo, 
howevei, asseit that he did saciifice animali, hmitmg himstlt 
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to coiska, and sucking kida, but that )ie very rai'ely offered 
lambs, Aristosenus, howeTer, affirms that he pei'mitted the 
eating of all other animals, and only abstained from oxen used 
in agrioultiire, and from rams. 

And HieTOnymua aays, tliat when ho descended to tbe 
Bhadea below, he saw the soul of Hesoid hound to a brazen 
iJillar, and gnashing its teeth ; and that of Homer sospended 
from a tree, and anakes arouud it, as a pnuiahmeiit for the 
things that they had said of the Gods. And that those peo- 
ple also were punished who refrained from commerce with 
their wi^es ; and that on ocoouut of this he was greatly hou- 
oretl by the people of Crotona. 

But Aristippus, of Oyrene, in hia Account of Ifatural Phi- 
losophers, aays that Pythagoras derived his name from the 
fact of his speaking (ago^euein) tnith no less than the God at 
Delphi {tou pTithiov). 

It is said that he used to admonish hia disciples to repeat 
these lines to themselves whenever they returned home to 
their houses;— 



And that he used to forbid them to of 
ordering them to worship ly t th 
stwned with blood. He fo h 1 th a 
Gods ; saying, " That every m gl 

self, as to he -worthy of b 1 t w tl 
taught men that it beho d th m 
thinking that which was p d t 
honorable ; just aa in the w Id th 
more ao than the setting; if tl 
the end ; and in animals, pit 

Another of his rales waa that men 
above the dsemons, heroes above men 



He also 
elders, 



should honor the Gods 
and of all men parents 
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were entitled to tlie Ligliest degree of reverence. Another, 
tiat people should HsBoeiate with one another in such a way oa 
not to make their friends enemies, hut to i-ender their enemies 
friends. Another wiB that they should think nothing exclu- 
sively their own. Another was b> assist the law, and to make 
war upon lawleasnesa. Not to destroy or injure a cultivated 
ti'ee, nor any animal either which does not injure men. That 
modesty and decorum consisted in never yielding to langhter, 
and yet not looking stern. He taught that mea should avoid 
too much flesh, that they should in traveHing let rest and ex- 
ertjon alternate; that they should exercise memory ; that they 
should never say or do anything in anger ; that they should 
not pay respect to every kind of divination ; that they should 
nse songs set to the Jyre ; and hy hymns to the Goda and to 
eminent men, display a reaaonahle gratitude to them. 

He also forhade his disciples to eat heans, hecause, as they 
were flatulent^ they greatly partook of animal properties [he 
aJso said that men kept their stomachs in hetter order hj 
avoiding them] ; and that such abstinence made the visions 
which appear in one's sleep gentle and free from agitation. 

He also taught that the sun and the moon, and the stars, were 
all Gods; for in them the warm principle predominates which is 
the cause of life. And tliat tiie moon derives its light from 
the sun. And that there is a I'elationship between men and 
the Gods, because men partake of Uie divine principle; on 
which account also, God eseroises his providence for our ad- 
vantage. Also, that fate is the cause of the airangement of 
the world both generally and particularly And that the Hjnl 
is a somethitig torn off from the letlier, hoth wirm and cold, 
from its partaliing of the cold ajther And that the soul is 
something different from life. Also, thit it is immortal, be- 
cause that from which it has been detached is immortal 

Also, that animals are born from one another by seeds, and 

that it is impossible for there t« be any spontaneous production 

by the earth. And that seed is a drop tiom the brain which 

24 
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contains in itself a -warm vapor ; and that when this is op- 
plied to the womb, it ti-ausmits virtae, and moisture, and blood 
from tbe braio, from wbich fleab, and sinews, and bones, and 
Lair, and tlie whole body are prodnced. And from tbe vaponr 
is produced the soul, and also sensation. 

And Aristotle says, in hia treatise on Eoana, that Pytbag- 
oias enjoined his disciples to abstwn from beans, eitber hecanso 
they resemble some part of the bnman body, or because they 
are like the gates of hell (for they are the only plants without 
parts) ; or because they dry up other plants, or because they 
are representatiyes of nniversal nature, or because they ai-e 
used in elections in oligarobioal goyemments. He also forbade 
his dJBoiplea to pick up what fell ft'om tbe table, for the sake 
of accustoming them not to eat immoderately, or else because 
Buoh tilings belong to the dead. 

But Aristophanes says, that what falls belongs to tlie heroes; 
saying, in hia Heroes :^- 



Ho also forbade his disciples to eat white poultry, beoause a 
coot of that color was saored to Month, and was also a sup- 
pliant. He was also accoant«d a good ftnitnal ; * and he was 
saored to the God Month, for he indicates the time. 

The Pythagoroans were also forbidden to eat of all £ah that 
were sacred; on the ground that the same animals oi^ht not 
to Ijo served np before botJi Gods and men, just as the same 
things do not belong to freemen and to slaves. Wow, whita is 
an indication of a good nature, and black of a bad one. 
Another of the precepts of Pythagoras was, that men ought 
not to break bread ; because in ancient times friends ased to 
assemble around one loaf, aa they even now do among the bar- 
baiians. Kor would he allow men to divide bread which 
unites them. Some think that he laid down this rule in refer- 

Is eyidinil)' aomo CDrmpllon tn ilie lest 
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ence to tlie judgment which, takes place in hell ; some because 

this practice engenders timidity in war. According to oiherB, 

■wbot is allnded to is the Union, which presides over the goT- 

Dt f the nniverse. 

A th of his doctiines was, that of aB solid figures the 

ph was the most beautiful; and of all plane flgnres, the 

1 That old age and all diminution were similar, and also 

ad youth were identical. That health was tlie per- 

f form, and disease the destruction of it. Of salt 

h pin n was, that it ought to be set before people as a 

d f justice, foi salt preserTes everything which it 

to h s, nU it is composed of the purest particles of water 

d ea 

These aie the doctnnes which Alesander asserts tiiat ho 
discovered m the Pythagorean treatises; and Aristotle gives a 
similar account of them 

Timon, in his Silii, has not left unuotioed the dignified ap- 
peai'anee of Pythagoras, when he attacks him on otJier points. 
And his words are these : — 

PjUiogoras, wlio ot(eu leaobes 
PrecepU of niajflc, ana Willi spacOhea 
Of lougWgh-aoundinBaiolion draws. 
From geping cromls, s mlii applause. 

Respecting his having been different people at different 
times, Xenophanes adds his evidence in an elegiac poem which 
commences thus : — 



The passage in which he meutions Pytliagoi'as 

They suy tbal ouc«, S3 passing Vlie suw 

A dog severely beaten, he did pUy Tiim, 

And spoltfi fls foUows to tJie man who "beal him ^— 

^ Stop now, Bad bea-t him not ; Qlnc« In bla hody. 

Abides the soul of a dear friend of miu^ 
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These are the words of Senophiuiea. 
Oratinas also ridiculed hi in iohis Pjtliagorea 
n his Tareutines, !ie speaks thus : — 

A private ImUvidusl abii>ad4 
To tr; whM powers of argDment lie hS9, 
Bow lie can Bpesk ond resson ; and they bolhi 
Vntb strange antllbcsis and fbrced conoluaioiu 
Errors^ compaFlaous^ and magnitudes, 
Till tliey have filled and quite perplex'd his m 
And lanesimachiis says in liis Alomteon : — 
Aa ws do sBOrificB lolhe Plueboa wliom 



AuatophoB says in his Pythagorean :- 



le Bald that when he dLd descend bf 
kOiong tlie Bbades in Hell, he there h 
dl men who e^er had died ; and tlier 
[lial Uie Pythi^reans diffefd much 



eaUz^ Willi Buch dirty t^li* 

sariie play, lis saya ; 



Pythagoras died in tiiis manner. "When he was sitting with 
BOme of hia companions in Milo'a house, some one of those 
■whom he did not think worthy of admission into it, "waa esoit- 
ed by envy to set Are to it. Bat some say that the people of 
Crotona themselves did this, being afridd lest he might aspire 
to the tyranny. And that Pythagoraa was caught as he was 
trying to escape ; and coming to a place fall of beans, ho stop- 
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ped tliere, saying that it was Ijetter to be oaught than to tram- 
ple on the beans, and better to be slain than to speak ; and bo 
he was rara-dei'Stl by those who were pursning him. And in 
this way, also, most of his companiona were slain; being in 
Tnimber abonty forty ; hot that a very few did escape, among 
whom were Archippns, of Tarentnni, and Lysis, whom 1 have 
mentioned before, 

Bnt Dicteai-chns relates that Pythagoras died afterwards, 
having escaped as far as the temple of the Mases, at Metapon- 
tam, and that he died there of starvation, having ahatfuned 
fi'om food for forty days. And Heraclides says, in his abridg- 
ment of the life of Satyrua, that after he had buried Pherecy- 
des in Delos, he returned to Italy, and finding there a snperb 
banqnet prepared at tlie honse of Milo, of Orotona, he left 
Orotona, and vfent to Jfetapontnm, and there put an end to his 
life by stai'vation, not wishing to live any longer. But Her- 
mippns says, that when there was war between the people of 
Agrigentnm and the Syracusans, Pythagoras went out with 
his usnal companions, and took the part of the Agrigentines ; 
and as they were put to flight, he ran all round a field of beans, 
instead of ci'ossing it, and so was slain by the Syracnsana ; and 
that the rest, being about five-and-thirty in number, were 
burnt at Tai'entum, when they were trying to excite a sedition 
in the state against the principal magistrates. 

Hermippus also relates another story about Pythagoras. 
For he says that when he was in Italy, he made a subterra- 
neous apartment, and charged his mother to write an account 
of everything that took place, marking the time of each on a 
tablet, and then to send them down to him, nnti! he came up 
again; and that hia mother did so; and that Pythagoras came 
up ag«un after a cei'tain time, lean, and i-edaced to a skeleton ; 
and that he came into the pnblio assembly, and said that he 
had arrived from the shades below, and then he recited to 
tbem all that had liappened during his absence. And they, 
being charmed by what lie told them, wept and lamented, 
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and believed tlwt Pytliagoras was a divine being ; so that 
they even eiitrasted their wives to him, as likely to learn 
some good from him ; and that they too were called Pythago- 
reaDfl. Tliis is the story of Hennippns. 

And Pythagoras had a wife, whose name wm Theaoo; 
tlie daughter of Brontinus, of Orotona. But some say that 
she was the wife of Brontinus, and only a pupil of Pythag- 
oras. And he had a daughter namedDamo, as Lysis mentions 
in his letter to Hippai'dms ; where he speaks thus of Pythag- 
oras : " And many say that you philosophize in public, as Py- 
thagoras also used to do ; who, when he had entrusted his 
Ooraraeataries to Damo, his daughter, charged her to divnlge 
them to no pereon out of the house. And she, though slie 
might have sold his discourses for much money, would not 
abandon them, for she thought poverty and obedience to her 
father's injunctions more valuable than gold; and that too, 
thougli she was a woman." 

He had also a son, named Telaages, who was the successor 
of his father in his school, and who, according to some 
authors, waa the tea«her of Empedocles. At least Hippobo- 
tas relates tliat Empedocles said ;— 



But there is no book estant, which is the work of Telau- 
gea, though there are some estant which are attributed to his 
mother Theano. And they tell a story of her, that once, 
when slie "was asked how long a woman onght to be absent 
from her husband to bo pure, slie said, the moment she leaves 
her own husband, she is pare ; but she is never pure at all, 
after she leaves any one else. And she recommended a wo- 
niau, who was going to lier husband, to put off her modesty 
with her clothes, and when she left biro, to resume it again 
with her clothes ; and when she was asked, " What clothes ?" 
she said, "Those which cause you to be called a wiman." 
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Now Pjtliagoi'as, aa Hci'anli'les, the son of Sarapian, relates, 
died when he waa eighty jeaw of age, aooording to Ms own 
aooount of his age, bat aooordiog to the common account, he 
was more than Dioety. And we have written a sporUve epi- 
gram on him which is couched in the foUowmg terms ;— 

You 'IB not lie only mnn who hag abBtained 
From DvlDg food, for so Ukewiae have ne ; 
And who, 1 'd like lo kiiow did ever taale 
Foodnhilenliie, moslsDgaPyUiagorss? 
When meat ia boil'd, or roasted well and aalMd, 
I doni Ihint LI can well be ualled living. 
Which, ttaerefbre. nlUioul scruple Iheu »e eat it. 
And call il no mora hiring flesh, but meat. 

And another, which runa thus: — 

Pjllingonis was eo wise a mBn, that ha 

And yet he gave good joints of beef lo olhera 
So UmtlmarvelatblapruiclpleB', 



Ho flourished about the sixteenth Olympiad ; and his system 
lasted for nine or ten generations. 

There were four men of the name of Pythagoras, about the 
same time, at no great distance fi'om one another. Bnt 
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Ei'atosthnnca says, as PLavoriima qnotea him, in tlie eigljth 
book of hie Uuiveisal History, that this philosoplier, of whom 
we are spealiing, was the firat man who ever practioed tioxing 
in a scientiflc inanner, iu tlie forty-eighth Olympiad, having hia 
Imi' long, and being clothed in a purple robe , and that he 
■was rejected fram the competition among boys, and being 
ridiculed for his application, he immediately entered among 
the men, and oaiiie off victorious. And this statemeEt is con- 
firmed among other things, by the epigram wliich Theatetus 
composed ; — 

StrangeT] If &*9r yon kn&w PythogorRS, 

Pylhegoraa the man Willi flowlnEhalr, 

I am PjUij^oraa. And ifyouoali 

A cUlieu gf Elia of my deeds, 

Yon 'II surely UilDk he is reluUug bbles. 

Phavorinns aays, that he employed definitions, on aocoant 
of the mathematical subjects to whicb he applied himself. 
And that Socrates and those who were his pupils, did so still 
more; and that Uiey were subsequently followed in this by 
Aristotle and the Stoics. 

He, too, was the first person who ever gave the name of 
Iiosmoa to the universe, and the first who called the earth 
round ; though Theophrastus attributes this to Parmenides, 
and Zeno to Hesiod. They say, too, that Oylon used to be a 
constant adversary of his, as Antidious was of Soorates. And 
this epigram also used to be repeated, concerning Pythagoras 
the athlete : — 

Came wbUe a child to the Olympic games, 
E^or to battle tVir the prize la baxlus. 

Bmoker says that the history of Pythagoras, beyond that of 
any other ancientpbilosopher, abounds with difficulties and con- 
tradictions, and is enveloped infable and mystery. Pythagoras 
himself, and his foEowers through a long succession, were so far 
from coinmitting their doctrines to writing, for the information 
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of posterity, that they made use of every espedient to conceal 
tbeni from their conteinpuraries. Kenoe the first records of 
the life and doctrines of this philosopher, which were only 
such as could be casually gathered np from tradition, were not 
leas defective in probable and well-authenticated facts than 
they were abundant in absurd fictions. It was not till many 
ages after the time in which Pythagoras flouiished that Porphyry 
and Jamblicnsundei'took to digest these scattered materials into 
a regular narrative. And these writers themselves were too 
eredidoaa, too careless, and too much biased hy prtgodioe, to 
to be capable of giving a judicious and impartial representa- 
tion of what waa at that time known concerning Pythagoras. 
They were of the school of Ammonins and Plotinns ; in which, 
as we shall afterwards find, it was tiie common practice to 
inisi'epresent and falsify everything, and to obtrude upon the 
world marvellous tales, instead of real ficts, for the sake of 
supportiog the credit of their sect in opposition to Christian- 
ity. It foUovfa, that the statemeuts which ai'e made concern- 
ing him, must be received with considerable allowance. He 
furtiier says : Pythagoras, retm'ning from Egypt to hia native 
island, after an absence of more tijan twenty years, was de- 
sirous that hia fellow-citlzena should reap the benefit of hia 
ti'aveis and studies, and for this purpose attempted to institute 
a school for their inatruotion in the elements of science, but 
chose to adopt the Egyptian metliod of teaching, and ooin- 
munioate bis doctrines under a symbolical form. The Samiaiw 
were either too indolent, or too stupid, to profit by his in- 
stt'uot'ons. The number of hia followers was so inconsidei'able, 
that he waa obliged for tiie present to relinquish his dMigu. 
Jjoath, however, entirely to abandon the project, he determined, 
if possible, to find other means of engaging the attention of 
hia counti'ymen. With thta idea he repaired to Delos, and 
after presenting an offering of cakes to Apollo, tlien reodved, 
or pretended to receive, moral dogmas from tlie priestess, 
which he afterwarda delivered to his disciples nnder the char- 
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actar of divine precepts. "With the same design ho islso visited 
tlie island of Oi-ete, so celebrated in mythological history, 
where he whs oondnoted by the Oorybantes, or priests of 
Oybele, into the cave of Mount Ida, in which Jnpiter is sidd 
to have heen buried. Here he conversed with Epimenides, 
an eminent pretender to prophetic powers, and was by him 
initiated into the most sacred iiiyeteries of Greece. About 
the same time he visited Sparta and Elis, and was present 
during the celebration of the Olympic games, where he is said 
to have exhibited a golden thigh to Abaris, in order to con- 
vince him that he was Apollo. Amongst the planes which he 
visited daring Ids stay in Greece, was Phlius, the residence of 
Leon, king of the Phliasians. Here he first assumed the ap- 
pellation of philosopher. 

Thus furnished, not only with fresh stores of learning, bnt 
with a kind of authority which was still more liikely to pru- 
cnr© him respect, he returned to Samos, and made a second 
more sucoessfnl attempt to institute among bis countrymen & 
school of philosophy. The place which he chose for his 
purpose was a serai-oircular building, in which the Samians 
had been accustomed to meet for pnblic business. Hei-e he 
chiefly employed himself in delivering, with an air of sacred 
authority, popular precepts of morality, which might con- 
tribute to the general benefit of the people. Besides this, he 
provided himself with a secret cave, into which he retired 
with his intimate friends and professed disciples, and here, not 
without a wonderful parade of mystery, gave them daily in- 
stiuctiona lu the more abstruse parts of philosophy. These 
arts, which unquestionably rank this celebrated philosopher 
anioug impostors, proved successful, and procured him a gi'eat 
multitude of followers. What he had heen unable to effect 
by the mere force of learning and ability, ho soon accom- 
phshed by (oncealing his doctrines under the veil of mysterious 
symbols, and by issuing forth his precepts as responses fi\)ra a 
divine orade. 
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Having far some time saoeeasfully esecuted Lis plan of im- 
struction ia Saraos, whether tlie Samlans began to detect his 
frands, 01' to he apprehensive of his inereasing populaiity, or 
■whether Pythagoras wished to eaoape the tji-anuy of the gov- 
ernor, Syloson, the brother of Polyorates, he suddenly left 
Samoa, and passing over into Italy, attempted to establish his 
school among the ooloniES of Magna Graeia. The Ume of this 
Bspedidon is uncertain ; hut it seems most pi-obable that it 
happened about the beginning of the fifty-nintli Olympiad. It 
is more certain that when Pythagoras arrived in this country, 
in order to obtain oredit with the populace, he pretended to a 
power of perfonmng miracles, and practiced many arta of im- 
posture. 

The first place at which Pythagoras arrived was Orotona, a 
city in the bay of Tai'entum, whose inhabitants were at this 
time eseeedinglj corrupted in their manners. Upon his first 
arrival, Plutaroh and Apuleius relate, that observing a large 
draught of fishes, which had just been taken, he bought the 
whole capture of the fishermen, and ordered them to throw 
them again into the wator, as a lesson to the speotatoi-a to 
spare the lives of fishes, aad to refrain from this, as well as 
every other kind of animal food. Porphyiy and Jamblicus 
relato tlie same story, with the addition of this marvellous 
circumstance, that Pythagoras, whiletheflshermen were draw- 
ing up tie net, told them the exact number of fishes which it 



By these and other arts, Pythagoras obtained such a degree 
of respect and influence in Oi"0tona, that people of all classes 
assembled to hear his discourses. The effect was, that an en- 
tire change wae produced in the manners of the citizens; so 
that, from gi'eat luxury and licentiousoess, they were convert- 
ed to strict sobriety aod frugality of manners. It is asserted 
that in Orotona there were not less than six hundred persons 
(some say two thousand) who were prevailed npon to submit 
to the strict discipline which he req^uired, and to throw their 
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effects iQto a common stock for the benefit of the whole frater- 
nity. 

Pythagoras did not confine the influence of hia philosophy 
to Orotona. He taught his doctrine in many otlier cities of 
Magna QrKda w'th so ranch energy and ofEeot, that he es- 
tablished a large and extensive interest through the country, 
and obtained from his followers a degi'ee of respect little 
short of adoration. 

Had Pyth^oraa contented himself witl issuing forth orac- 
alar precepts of wisdom, and icsti'uotiiig his select disciples in 
the sfieculatiye doctrines of philosophy, it isprobable he might 
have continued his labors, without molestation, to the end of 
his life. But he discovered on many occasions a strong pro- 
pensity towards political iniiOTationa. Wot only at Crotona, 
but at Metapontns, Rhegiura, Agrigeutum, and many otlier 
places, he obtained great influence over the people, and em- 
ployed it in urging them to the strenuous assertion of their 
rights against the encroachments of their tyrannical goy- 

Theae attempts, together with the singularitiea of Lis school, 
esoited a general spirit of jealousy, and raised a powerful op- 
position against hiai. At the head of this opposition was Oylo, 
a man of wealth and distmction m Ciotona, who had been re- 
fused admission into the society ot the Pythagoreans, and 
whose tempei was too hiughty and yioleut to endure with 
patienoe saoh an indignity The paity thus raised ag n t the 
Pythagoreans heaiiug that they weie assembled n a i ge 
body at tlie he use 1. 1 itilu one of thur chief Mends sn nnl 
ed the house, and set it on flre. About torty person p h d 
iu the flames. Archippus and Lysis, two natives of Ta ntum, 
alone escaped; the former withdrew to his own oity th lat 
ter fled to Thebes. 

Pythagoras himself, if he was not present at the assembly, 
was probably in Orotona at the time when this fatal attack 
was made upon hia school ; for the report of his having been 
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thea upon a jom-nej to Deloa, to Tisit his master Pherecydes, 
is inconsistent with, clironology, tiiat pliilosoplier having died 
before Pythagoi'aa left Samos. He was, liowever, wholly in- 
capable of resisting the torrent of jealousy and enmity ivMoli 
rushed upon him. His remaining friends fled to Ehegiam, 
and he was himself obliged to retire to Metapontum, after 
having in vain sought for protection from the Locrians. At 
Metapontum Pythagoras fonnd himself still surrounded with 
enemies, and was oWiged to take refuge in the temple of the 
Mos^, where, not being able to proonre from his friends the 
neoeeeaiy supply of food, he perished -with imnger. This is 
the most probable acconnt we are able to collect of the last 
inotdenta in the life of Pythagoras. The time of his death is 
nneertain. According to the Ohi'onicon. of Ensehias, which 
we are inclined to follow, he died in tlie third year of the 
sixty-eight Olympiad, after having lived, according to the 
most prohahle statement of his birth, to the age of eighty 
years. After his death his disciples paid a snperatitions re- 
spect to his memory. They erected statues in honor of him, 
converted his house in Orotona into a temple of Oeres, and ap- 
pealed to him aa a divinity, swearing by his name. 

Many tales are related of Pythagoras, which cai'ry with them 
their own refutation. That, by speaking a word, he tamed a 
Dannian bear which had liud waste the country ; that he pi'e- 
Tented an ox from ealJng beans, by whispering in his eai' ; that 
he called down an eagle ii-om the sky ; that be was, on the 
same day, present, and disooui-sed in public, at Metapontom in 
Italy, and at Tauromeninm in Sicily; that he predicted earth- 
quakes, storms, and other future events; and that a river, as 
he passed over it with his friends, cried out, Hnil, Pythagoras ! 
are wonders, which would requli-e much dearer and better 
evidence to gain them credit, than the testimony of Apollo- 
nius, Porpliyry, and Jamblicns, or even of Laertins and Pliny. 
It appears, upon the face of the history of this philosopher, 
that he owed much of his celebrity and authority to impos- 
25 
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ture. "Why clUI lie eo studicrasly coiii't the society of Egyptian 
piiests, 80 famous in anoient times for their arte of deception ? 
why did lie take so much pains to be initiated in religious 
inysteriea? why did he retire into a aubtevraneoiis cavern in 
OreteS why did he assume the charaoter of Apollo, at the 
Olympic games? why did he boast that his soul had lived in 
former bodies, and that he had been first ^thalides the son of 
Mercnry, then Euphorbua, tlien Pyrrhns of Deloa, and at last 
Pythagoras, bntthat he might the more easily impose upon, 
the credulity of an ignorant and superetitiovis people! Hie 
whole manner of life, as far as it is known, confirms this opin- 
ion. Clothed in a long white robe, with a flowing beard, and, 
as some relate, with a golden crown on his head, lie preserved 
among the people, and in the presence of his disciples, a com- 
ijianding gravity and m^esty of aspeot. He made use of 
muMo to pi-omote the tranquillity of bia mind, frequently sing- 
ing, for tins purpose, hymns of Thales, Hesiod, and Homer. 
He had anoh an entire command of himself, that he w;a8 never 
seen to espreas, in his countenance, grief, or joy, or anger. 
He refrdned from animal food, and confined himself to a frugal 
vegetable diet, excluding from his simple bill of fare, for sun- 
dry mystical reasons, pulse or beans By this artificial de- 
meanor, Pythagoras passed himself upon the vulgar as a 
being of an order superior tc the common condition of hu- 
manity, and persuaded them that he had received his dootiino 

Pythagoras married Theaiio of Grotona, or, as some relate, 
of Crete, by whom he had two sons, Teiauges and Mnesai'- 
obus, who, after hia death, took the charge of his school. 

Whether Pythagoras left behind him any writings, is a 
point mnch disptited. Laertius enumerates many pieces 
which appeared under his name; and Janiblicus and Pliny 
increase the list. But Plutarch, Josephus, Lucian, and othei-s, 
confess that there were no genuine works of Pytbagoi'as ex- 
tant; and, from the pains wliieh Pythagoras took to confine 
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his doctrine to iiis own aoliool during his life, it appcara 
higUy probable Uiat he never oommitted his philosophical 
ajetem to writing, and that those pieces to whioh. his name 
was early affixed were written by some of Lis followers, ac- 
cording to the principles and tenets which they liad learned 
in his school. Among the pieces ittiibuted to Pythagoras, 
no one is more famons than the Golden Vefies, which Hiero 
oles has illustrated with a Commentary It is generally be- 
lieved that they weie not wntten by Pjth'igoias perhaps 
they are to be asciibed fo Epicbarmna, oi Eiiipedooles 
They may be considered js a bnef snmniary ot Ins popular 
doctrines. 

The method of imtruction adopter! by Pythigoras wia 
twofold, exoteric and esoteiic, oi pubhc and invite This 
distinction he bajl si,i_n introduced with gieit ad^anta^'e by 
the Egyptian priests, ■nho found it adinuftblj adapted to 
Btrengtiien theii' authontj, and inciease then emolument 
He therefore determined as tar m oncumstanuLS would ad 
mit, to form his sfhool upon the Egyptian model Foi the 
general benefit ot the people, he held public assemblies, m 
which he delivered discourses in piaise of vntne, and against 
vice; and in iliese he ga^e paiticularmstmctiona, in diiFeient 
classes, to husbands and wives, parents and children, and 
others who filled the several relations of society. The audi- 
tors who attended tlvese public lectures did not properly be- 
long to his school, but continued to follow their usual mode 
of living. Besides these h h d a 1 body of disciples 
whom he called his eompa naif nd who submittad 
to a peculiar plan of discipl a d w ad nitted by a long 
course of instruction into all h my t e. t his esoterio doo- 

Before any one could be ad d nto this fraternity Py- 

thagoras examined his featn ca and xt n 1 appearance ; in- 
quired in what manner he ! ad b aco tomed to behave 
towards his parenls and f nd ema k d his manner of 
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convei-sing, laugliiog, and keeping silence ; and obsei'ved 
what passions he was most inclined to indulge, witli what 
kind of company he chose to associate, how he passed hia 
leianro moments, and what inoidenta appeared to escite in 
liira the strongest emotions of joy or sorrow. From these and 
other ciroamstances, Pythagoras formed an aconrate jndg- 
ment of the quaUflcationa of the candidate; and he admitted 
no one into hia society till he waa fully persaaded of the do- 
cility of his dispositioca, the gentleness of his manners, hia 
power of rettuning in silence what he was taught, and, in 
fine, his capacity of hecoming a ti'ue philosopher. 

Upon the first probationary admission, the fortitude and 
self-command of the candidate was pnt to the trial by a long 
conrse of severe abstinence and rigorous exercise. In order 
to subdue every inclination towai'ds luxurious enjoyment, 
Pythf^ras accustomed those who were admitted to this in- 
itiatory discipline tfl abstain from animal food, except the re- 
mains of fie sacrifices, and to driak nothing bnt water, unless 
in the evening, when they were allowed a small portion of 
wine. That he might effectually mure them to self denial, 
he eometimea ordered a table richly coveied with dainties to 
be spread before them, and, Vihen thej tseie impatiently ex 
peoting to gratify then appetites, lommanded the whole en 
tertainment to be taken an ay, 'md di'jmissed them without 
any refreshment. He auffeied them to weai no othei gar 
menta bat such as weie suited to express the utmost pu- 
rity and simplicity ot mannere Of deep be lequiied them to 
be exceedingly frugal , and, m short, indulged thsm in no- 
thing which could he supposed to inflama their p^sions, or 
cherish voluptuous desire^ To coireot an efieminate dieid 
of labor or suffering, he piescnhed them exsicises whuh 
could not be performed without pam and fatigue To teach 
thejn humility and mdustry, he exposed them,foi thiee jeara, 
to a continued course of contradiction, ridicule, and contempt, 
among their fellows. The powerful passion of avarice he op- 
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poseO, by requtring Lis disciples to submit to volnntary pov- 
erty. He not only taught them to b« contented with a little, 
but 6Ten deprived tliera of all oommaDd over their owtt prop- 
erty, by casting the possessions of each individual into a com- 
mon stock, to be distributed by proper ofBcera, as occasion 
sbonld require. From the time of this sequestration of their 
goods, as long aa they contioaed members of this society, they 
lired upon the footmg ut pcileot equality, and sat down 
together daily at a common table If any one, however, re- 
pented of (iie connection, be was at liberty to depart, and 
might reclaim, from the general tnnd, hia whole contribu- 

Thftt he might give his disciples a habit of entire docility, 
Pythagoras also enjoined npon them, from their first admiss- 
ion, a long term of silence called echmmithia, i. e., silence, or 
taciturnity. This esoteric silence is not to be confounded 
with that sacred reserve, with which all the disciples of Py- 
thagoras were bound, upon oath, to receive the doctrines of 
their master, that they might, from ao inducement whatever, 
snfi'er them to pass beyond the limits of the sect. The initia- 
tory silence probably consisted in refr^ning from speech, not 
only during the hours of insti'uction, but through the whole 
term of initiation. It continued from two to five years, ac- 
cording to the degree of propensity which the pupil discov- 
ered towards conceit and loquacity. The restraint which 
Pythagoras thus put upon the " winged words" of his pu- 
pils, might posdbly be of great use to them ; it was certainly 
a judicious expedient with respect to himseifi aa it restrained 
impertinent curiosity, and prevented every inconvenience of 
contradiction. Accordingly, we find that his disciples silenced 
all doubts, and refuted all objections, by appealing to liia 
authority. Ipie dixit, decided every dispute. Nor was 
tliis preparatory discipline deemed sufficiently severe, without 
adding, during the yeai's of initiation, an entii'e prohibition of 
seeing their master, or hearing his lectures, except from be- 
25* 
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liind a curtain. And even this privilege was too great to be 
commonly allowed ; for in this stage of tnition tliey were 
usually instmoted by some iafuiior preceptor, who barely re- 
cited the docti'ines of Pythagoras, without assigning the rea- 
sonings or demonstiations upon whioli they were gronndeil, 
ftnd required the obedient pupil to receive them as unqnes- 
tionable ti'uths, upon their master's word. Those wbo had 
sufEcient perseveranoe to pass these several steps of probation 
were at last admitted among tbe esoterics, and allowed to 
hear and see Pythagoras behind the curtain. But if it hap- 
pened that any one, through impatience of such rigid disci- 
pline, chose to withdraw from the society before the expira- 
tion of his terra of tiiai, he was dismissed with a ehare of 
the common stock, the double of that which he had ad- 
vanced ; a tomb was erected for him as for a dead man, and 
be was to be aa mnch forgotten by the brethren as if he had 
been actually deid 

It was the peuuhir privdege ol the members of the esoteric 
school {who weie uiUed gennme disciples) to receive a full 
explanalion of the whole doctime of Pjthagoi'as, which to 
otliers was deliveied in bnet precepts and dogmas, under the 
concealment of symbols They were also permitted to tafee 
minutes of tlieii master's le:,turea iu writing, and to propose 
questions, and offer remarks upon every subject of discouree. 
These disciples were particularly dislJnguiahed by the appella- 
tion of the Py thagoreajis i they were also called Mathema- 
ticians, from the studies upon which they entered immediatelj' 
after thdr initiation. After they had made a sufficient pro- 
gress in geometrical science, they were conducted to the study 
of nature, the investigation of primary principles, and the 
knowledge of God. Those who pursued these sublime speoa- 
lations were called Theorists ; and snch as more particnlarly 
devoted themselves to theology were styled Religious. Others, 
according to their respective abilities and inclinations, were 
engaged in the stcdy of Morals, (Economics and Policy ; and 
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ware afterwards employed in raana^ng tiie affoirs of tlie 
fraternity, or sent into llie cities of Greece, to inatruot tlieni 
ill tie principles of government, or assist thetn iu tte institu- 
tion of laws. 

The brethren of the Pythagorean college at Orotona, who 
were about sis hundred in number, lived together, bb one 
family, with their wives and children, in a public build- 
ing called the common auditory. The whole business of the 
flodety was eondacted with the most perfect regularity. 
Every day was begun wiEh a distinct deliberation upon the 
manner in which it should be spent, aud concladed with a 
careful retrospect of tiie eveate which had ocoui'red, and the 
business which had been transacted. They rose before tiie 
sun, that they might pay him homage, after which they re- 
peated select verses from Homer, and other poets, and made 
use of music, both vocal and instrumental, to enliven tlieir 
spirits and fit them for the duties of the day. They then em- 
ployed several hours in tlie study of science, These were 
succeeded by an interval of leisure, which was commonly 
spent in a eolitaiy walk for the purpose of contemplation. 
The nest portion of the day waa allotted to conversation. 
The hour immediately before dinner' was flUed up with vari- 
ous kinds of athletic exercises. Their dinner consisted chiefly 
of bread, honey, and water ; for, after tliey were perfectly 
initiated, they wliolly denied themselves the use of wine. 
The remainder of the day was devoted to civil and domestic 
afiiurs, conversatjon, bathing, and rehgious eereraoniea. 

The exoteric disciples of Pythagoi'as were taught after the 
Egyptian manner by images and symbols, which must have 
been exceedingly obscure to those who were not initiated into 
the mysteries of the school. And they who were admitted 
to this privilege were trained from their first admission, to ob- 
serve invariable silence with respect to the recondite doctrines 
of their master. That the wisdom of Pythagoras might not 
pass into the ears of the vulgai", they committed it chiefly to 
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memory, and whei-o they found it necessary to make use of 
writing, they were careful not to suffer their minutes to pass 
beyond the limita of the school. 



QUINTIUS TUBEKO. 

QuiNTHjs ToBERO, ft nephew of Scipio Africanas, wlio was 
one of the most celebrated masters of ciyil law, was also ooii- 
Tersaiit with philosophical learning, and professed himself a 
follower of the Stoic sect. The moral doctrine of this sect 
was peculiarly snitable to his natural temper, and to the habits 
of temperance and moderation which he had learned from his 
father, one of those excellent Romans, who, in the highest 
offices of the State, retained the simplicity of rustic manners. 
Ooniii'med in these habits by the precepts of Pantetina, when 
Tubero was called upon, as pretor, to give a public entertain- 
ment in honor of his uncle, he provided only wooden oouohes 
covered with goat skins, earthen vessels, and a frugal repast. 
The people, who expected a splendid feast, wei-e dissatisfied, 
and dismissed him from his office : bat tlie aclion reflected no 
discredit either npon the lawyer or the philosopher; for it 
was, as Seneca remarks, an insti'uctive lesson of moderation 
to the Bomaiis, who, when they saw the sacred tables of Jupi- 
ter served with earthen vessels, would learn that men ought 
to be contented with sucli things as the Gods themselves did 
not disdain to use. 



Lnoius AssMvs Sknboa was a native of Oordnba, an ancient 
and flourishing Eoman settlement in Spain. His father, Mar- 
cus Anujotis Seneca, a man of equestrian rank, was a cele- 
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brated orator ; his mother's name was Helvia. He was bora 
abont flfteea years before the death of Angustna, or the year 
hefoi-e the commenceinent of the OhrislJan ei'S, and was 
brought to Eome while a cliild, probably for edncatiou, by 
his atint, who accompanied him on aecoaat of the delicate ■ 
state of his health. His first studies were devoted by his 
father to eloquence, but his mind, naturally disposed towards 
serious and weighty pwsuita, soon passed over from words to 
things; and he chose rather to reason with the phiiosophore 
than to declaim with the rhetoricians. This propensity was 
displeasing to his father, who, having himself no taste for 
philosophy, thoaght it a frivolous study, and had no other object 
of ambition, either for liimself or his children, than eloquence. 
His son Junius Gallic succeeded in this pursuit, and was cele- 
brated for the melody of hia elocution ; but Lucins was not 
to be diverted from his purpose of devoting himself to wisdom. 
Sotion, a philosopher, who, though of the Pythagorean sect, 
inclined to the Stoic doctrine concerning morals, was flsed 
upon as his preceptor. But whether it was that Seneca was 
disgusted with the severity of the Pythagoric discipline, or 
that he was dissatisfied with the olwoure dogmas of this school, 
he soon forsook Sotion, and became a disciple of Attalus, a 
Stole; at the same time, occasionally oonverang with phi- 
losophers of other sects, and ft'eely esamining the writings, or 
doctrines, of the several founders of the Grecian schools. 
Through his father's importunity, be for a short time inter- 
rupted his philosophical studies to engage in the business of 
the courts ; and we are assured by so good a Judge as Quin- 
tilian, that, whilst he continued to plead, his speeches, if de- 
ficient in some of the gi'aces of oratory, abounded with that 
good sense and strength of thought which are the basis of elc" 
qnence. 

Tlins fui-nished with plentiful stores of learning, and with a 
competent skill in the art of speaMng, Seneoa, as soon as he 
arrived at tie age of manhood, aspired to the honors of the 
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state. The first office with wljicli lie was iQveated was that 
of questor; but at what time he obtained it is nacertmn. 
From this time hia good fortnoe made rapid advances; and 
he soon rose to distinotioa in the court of Olaudias. But the 
particulara of hia public life, during this peiiod, are nowhere 
preserved. Hence it ia impossible to discorer with oertaiaty 
the canse of the chai'ge, which was publicly brought against 
him, of adultery with Julia, the daughter of Germanicns, and 
wife of VenioiuB. It is probable, howcTer, from the infamous 
character of Messalina, who instigated the prosecuUon, that he 
was accused without any sufficient ground. The affair, not- 
withstanding, terminated io his banishment ; and Seneca, after 
having for many years enjoyed the favor of the emperor, and 
been distinguished among the great, was obUged to remtun 
eight years an esile in the island of Corsica. Here, if we are 
to credit hb own account, he pasaed liis time agre ably d 
voting himself entirely to the study of philosophy and 1 gant 
learning. In a letter to hia mother, he says, "B aeau d 
that I am as cheerful and happy as in the days of my g atest 
prosperity; I may indeed call my present days an h noe 
my mind, free from care, is at leisure for its favorit p ■s ta 
and can either amuse itself with lighter studies, or, n tsea e 
search after ti-uth, rise to the contemplation of its o n natu e 
and that of the universe." But it may be questioned wh th 
Stoic ostentation had not some share in dictating th p t 
for we find him, in anotlier place, expressing much distress on 
flcoount of his misfortune, and eourting the emperor in a 
strain of servile adulation, httle worthy of so eminent a phi- 
losopher. 

Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, whose character was 
the reverse of that of Metealina, employed her interest with 
the emperor in favor of Seneca ; and not only obtained Jiis 
recall from banishment, but prevailed upon Claudius to con- 
fer upon him the honorable office of pretor. Her inducement 
to this measure appears to have been a desire of engaging a 
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philosophei' ot' so much distinction and merit to nndeitake the 
education of iiei' son. Probably, too, she hoped, by attach- 
ing Seneca to her family, to sti-eugtheii Nwo'a interest in tlie 
state ; for the Eoraan people would, of couvse, entertain higli 
espeotations from a prince educated undev suoli n master. 
Afranius Enn-hus, a pretorian prefect, was joined with Sen- 
eca in this important eliarge ; and these two preceptors, who 
were entrusted with equal authority, and had each his re- 
spective department, erecated their trust with perfect har- 
mony, and with some degree of success ; Burrhns instructing 
his pupil in the military art, and inuring hira to wholesome 
discipline; Seneca famishing him with the principles of phi- 
losophy, and the preoepts of wisdom and eloquence ; and 
both endeavoring to confine tlieir pupil within the limits of 
decorum and virtue. Whilst these preceptors united their 
authority, Hero was restrained from indulging his natural pro- 
pensities ; but after the death of Bnrrhns, the influence of 
Seneca declined, and the young prince began to disclose that 
depravity which afterwards stained his character witli eternal 
infamy. 

Stiil, however, Seneca enjoyed the favor of his prince ; and, 
after Kero was advanced to the empire, he long cootinued to 
load liis preceptor with honors and riches. Partly li-om in- 
heritance and marriage, but chiefly through imperial munif- 
icence, he possessed a large estate, and liyed in great splen- 
doi'. Juvenal speaks of 

The gardens of llie nesUhy Seneca. 
A superb mansion at Eome, delightful country seats, rich 
furniture, including, as Dio particularly mentions, five hun- 
dred cedai' tables with ivory feet, uniform, and of esoellent 
worltmanship, were ai'Hcles of luxury hitherto unusual among 
philosophers, and were thonght by many not very consistent 
with that high tone of indifference, in wliioh the Stoics, and 
among the rest Seneca himself, spoke of external good. Suil- 
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ius, one of his enemies, asked by what wisdom, or hy what 
precepts of philosophy, Seaeca had been able, dunag four 
years of imperial fiivor, to amssa the immense sara of three 
hundred thousand seateriia* 

Seneca perceived the gathering clouds of jealousy and 
enTj, and saw that his sovereign himself, whose vices were 
now becoming too imperions to endnre restraint, was disposed 
to listen to the whispers of obloquy. In hopes of escaping 
the desti'uotion which threatened him, he earnestly requested 
the emperor's pei'mission to withdraw from the court, and de- 
vote the reminder of his days to philosophy ; he even offer- 
ed to refund the immense ti'easnres which royal bounty had 
lavished upon him, and to retire witli a bare competency. 
Nero rejected his proposal, and assured him of the continu- 
ance of his fevor ; but the philosopher knew the emperor's 
disposition too well to rely npon his promises Jiom this 
time Seneca dedined all ceremomons visits, avoided compa 
ny, and, under the pretence of indiiposition, or a desire of 
prosecuting his studie'^ confined himself ahnost entiiely to 
his own honop 

It was not long before Seneca ■nai convinced that in dis 
tmsting a tj rant, whose mmd was whollj occupied hy snspi 
don, he hod acted pindently Antomns Hatalia, who had 
been concerned in the ujnspiiaey of Piso, upon bis exanuna 
tdon, io ordei to eonit the favoi ot ITern, or peihips even it 
his instigation, roentiooed Seneca among the number of the 
conspirators. This single evidence was by the tyrant deemed 
sufficient agiunst the man to whom he bad been indebted for 
his education, and whom he had called his friend. To give 
some color to the accnsation, Natalis protended that he had 
been sent by Piso to visit Seneca whilst he was sick, and to 
complain of liis having refused to see Piso, wlio as a friend 
might have expected free access to him upon all o 
and that Seneca in reply, had said, that frequent c 

' £3,4^1^75. 
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tions could be of no service to either pai'tj I t.t Lvat he con- 
sidered his own safety as involved in thai /il^^o. &i-fliiina 
Sjlvanns, tribune of the pretorian cohort, was sent to ask 
Seneca whether he reooUeoted what hs,i passed between 
himself and Natalia. Seneca, whether by accident or design 
is nncei'tain, had that day left Oampanlii, and was at hia 
country seat, about four miles from the city. In tlie evening, 
while he was at supper with his wife Paulina and two friends, 
the tribune, attended by a military band, oame to the house, 
and after giving the soldiers orders to surround it, delivered 
the emperor's message. Seneca's answer was, that he had 
received a compliunt from Piso, of hia having refused to see 
him ; and that the state of his health, which required repose, 
had been his apology. He added, that he saw no reason why 
he shoold prefer the safety of any other individual to his own; 
and that no one was better a^umnted than H"ero with his 
independent spirit. 

This reply kindled the emperor's indignation, and he asked 
the messenger whether Seneca discovered any intention of 
putting an end to his own life. The tribune assured him 
that there was no appearance either of terror or of distress in 
his countenance or language. Upon this the tyrant, who felt 
his own pusiOanimity reproached by the constancy of the phi- 
losopher, ordered him to return without delay to Seneca, 
with his peremptory command immediately to put himself to 
death. Sylvanus, who had himself been one of the conspira- 
tors, had not the courage to meet the face of Seneca upon 
such an embassy, but sent the fatal message by one of his 
centurions. The philosopher received it with perfect com- 
posure, and asked permission of the officer to alter his will. 
This indulgence being reftised him, he turned to bis friends, 
and requested, that, since he was not allowed to leave them 
any other legaoy, they would preserve in their memory a 
portrmtof his lite, asaperpetualmonumentof friendship. At 
the same time he restrained their teal's, and esorted them to 
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e tliftt foi'dtuile which they liad professed to leani in 
the school of philosopliy. '^ Where ai'e bow," said he, "our 
boasted precepts of wisdom.? where tlie armor which we 
have been so maoy years providing agdnat adverse fate ! 
Who among us haa heen a strangei: to the savage spirit of 
Kero ? After murdering hia mother and hia brother, it was 
not to be expected tbat he would spai'e his preceptor." 

Having conversed in this manner for some lime with liis 
friends, Seneca embraced hia wife, and earnestly entreated her 
to moderate her gi'ief, and after his deatli to console herself 
with the recollection of his virtues ; bat Paulina refused every 
consolation, except that of dying with her husband, and earn- 
estly solicited the friendly hand of the esecutioaer. Seneoa, 
after expressing his admhation of his wife's fortitude, pi-oeeeded 
to obey the emperor's fatal mandate, by opening a vein in each 
arm ; but, through his advanced age, the vital sti'eam flowed 
so reluctantly, that it was neeeesai-y also to open the veins of 
his lags. Still finding his strength exhausted without any 
prospect of a speedy release, in order to alleviate, if possible, 
the anguish of his wife, who waa a spectator of the scene, and 
to save himself the torture of witnessing her distress, he per- 
suaded her to withdraw to another chamber. In this situation, 
Seneca, with wonderful reooUeotion and self- command, dic- 
tated many philosophical refieotions to his secretary. After a 
long interva], hts friend Statins Annteus, to whom he oomplahi- 
ed of the tedious delay of death, administered to bim a strong 
dose of poison ; but eyen this, through the feeble state of hia 
vital powers, produced little effect. At last, he ordered theat- 
tendanta to convey him into a warm bath ; and, as he entered, 
lie sprinkled those who stood near, saying, "I offer this liba- 
tion to J .-.piter the Deliverer." Then, plunging into the bath, 
he was soon suffocated. His body was consumed, according to 
hia own express ordei' in a will whioh he had made in the 
height of Lis prosperity, witliout any funei'a! pomp. 

Such \v(is the end of Seneoa, an end not unworthy the pur- 
est and best principles of the Stoic philosophy. 
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SIMON. 

SiMOH, was aQ Athenian leather-dresser. Whenever Soc- 
rates came into his worlcshop and oonvei"8ed, he naed to tnake 
memorandnms of all his sayings tliat he recollected Tiom 
this eircumatanoe people have calleil his dialogues leathern 

He is, as acme people say, the first writer who leduced the 
converaations of Socrates into tlie form of dialogue? And 
when Pericles ofiered to provide for him, and invited Im i to 
come to him, he said he ■wonld not sell his freedom, of speech. 



SIMON MAGUS. 

Simon Masus, who is commonly iiuderatood to have been 
the pei'son mentioned in the Acta of the Apostles, washy birth 
a Samaritan, and in his native conntry practiced magical arts, 
which procured him many followei-s. According to the usual 
practJoe of the Asiatics at thia time, he visited Egypt, and 
there, probably, became acqaainted with the sablime myste- 
ries taught in the Alexandrian school, and learned those tlieur- 
gic or raa^oal operations, by means of which it was believed 
that men might be delivered from the power of evil demons. 
Upon hisretnrninto his own country, the author of the "Clem- 
entine EecognitioBs" relates tliat he imposed upon his coun- 
trymen by his pretensions to supei'uatm-al powers. And 8t, 
Luke attests, that this artful fanatie, using sorcery, had be- 
witched the people of Samai'ia, giving out that he was some 
Great One ; and that he obtained such general attrition and 
reverence in Samaria, tliat the people all gave heed to him 
from the least to the greatest, saying, " Thia man is the tireat 
Power of God." 
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From the nature of the philosopby whicli, at tliia period, 
Wfla taaght both in Asia and Egypt, ftad in which Simon had, 
doutitless, been instructed, it may be reasonably concluded 
that he pretended to he an .^kin of the first order, or one of 
the moat exalted of those sabstanljal powers, or divine immor- 
tal natures, which were supposed to have emanated from the 
eternal fountain of tlie Supreme Deity. He boasted, that he 
was sent down from heaven, among men, to chastise and sub- 
due those evil demons, by whose malignant influence the disor- 
ders and miseries of human nature were produced, and to con- 
duct them to the highest felicity. To his wife Helena he also 
ascribed a similar kind of divine nature, pretending that n 
female Moa inhabited the body of this woman, to whom ho 
gave the name of Wisdom ; whence some Christian fkthei-s 
have said, that he called her the Holy Spirit, 



SOORATES. 

SooHiTEa was the son of Sophronious, a statuary, and of 
Phtenarete, a midwife. He was a citizen of Athens. 

Some people believed tliat he aissistedEuripidea in his poems ; 
in reference to which idea, Moresunachus speaks as follows : — 

Brit Soctalrs hns laid the main fouiKlatloD. 

And again ho says ; — 

And Oallias, in his Captives, says: — 

JJ. Arc you so pcoua, givine Jourself sndi aira ? 
B. And well I lua;, for Socrales Is [he ca.uae. 

And Aristophanes says, in his Clouds :— 
Ttia la Butlpidea, wlio dolh compoae 
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But, Iiaviug been a pupil of Aoasagoi'as, as eorae people 
Bay, but of Daraon as tlie other stoi-y goes, related bj Ales- 
ander in Iiia Succeasions, after the condemnafion of Anasa- 
goras, he hecame a disciple of Archelaua, the natural philoso- 
pher. And, indeed, Aristosenus saja that he was very inti- 
mate with him. 

But DuriB says that he was a slave, and employed in carving 
stones. And some say that the Graces in the Acropolis are 
hia work; and they are clothed figures. And that it is in 
reference to this that Tlmou says, in his Silli :— 



A (tg ped s. abrewd A c qu bb 

Fo 1 e ■« ve V cle er all rhetor ^! exe s as 
Ido ene s also aeai res us B t the th -t} t) ota fo hade 
h to give lessons n tl e art of peaking and argning as 
Xe pi on tells us Anl Arsto[hanea t ns h n nto r d ule 
10 his Comedies, as making the worse appear thehettei itason. 
For he was the first man, as Phavorinus says in his Universal 
History, who, in cory'uoction with his disciple jEsohines, 
taught men how to heoome orators. And Idomeneus makes 
the same assertion in his essay oa the Booratio School. He, 
likewise, was tlie first person who conversed abont hamati 
life ; and also was the first philosopher who was oondemned 
to death and eseouted. And Aristosenus, the son of Spin- 
tharas, says that he lent money in nsury ; and that he collect- 
ed Uie interest and priucipal togetljer, and then, when he had 
got the int«reBt, he lent it out again. And Demetrins, of 
Byzaotiam, says thit it v,w Cuton who made him leave his 
workshop and instinct men, out of the admiration which he 
conceived for his abJitiea 

He then, perceiviUij that natuial philosophy had no imme- 
diate bearing on oui inteiests, began to enter upon moral 
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Bpecnlatdoiia, both in Km workshop and i 
Afid lie siud that tlie objecta of Mb search 



And very often, while argning and disonssing points that arose, 
lie waa treated with great Tiolenoe and beaten, and puUetl 
about, and laughed at and ridioaled hy the lunltitude. But 
he bore all this with great equanimity. 80 that once, when 
he bad been kicked and buffeted about, and had borne it all 
patiently, and some one esprsssed his suii)rise, he said, "Sup- 
pose an ass Lad kicked me, would you have had me bring an 
action agfunst him?" And this ia the acooutit of Demetrius, 

But he had no need of travelling (though most philosophers 
did travel), esoept when he was honnd to serve in the army. 
But all t!ie rest of his life he remained in the same place, and 
in an argumentatJTe spirit he used to dispute with all who 
would converee with him, not with the puroic of taking 
away their opinions from them, so mnoh as of !e^lnmg the 
troth, as far as he could do so, hiinielt And tlicj say that 
Em-ipides gave him a small work of Heiaclitn" to read, and 
asked him afterwai'ds what he thoUf,ht of it, and he replied, 
" What I have understood ia good , and so, I think, what I 
have not understood is ; only the hook requites a Deliau di\ er 
to get at the meaning of it." He paid great attention also to the 
ti'ainingofthehody, and waa alwajsm excellent condition him- 
self. Accordingly, he joined in the expedition to Amphipolis, 
and he it was who took up and saved Xenopbon in the battle 
of Delian, when he had fallen from his horse ; for when alt 
the Athenians had fled, he retreated qnietly, turning round 
slowly, and watching to repel any one who attacked him. He 
also joined in the espeditioa to Potidsa, which was under- 
taken hy sea ; for it waa impossible to get there hy land, as 
the war impeded the communication. And they say that on 
d he remained the whole night in one place ; and 
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tliat tliougli lie li.id deserved tlie pi'i^o of pro-emiuent valor, 
he yielded it to Aloibiades, tu wliom Avistippus, in tlie fourth 
book of Lis treatise on tlie Lusury of tbe AnolentB, says that 
lie was greatly attached. 

He was a man of gi'eat firmnesa of mind, and very mneh 
attached to the democracy, as was plda from his not snbmit- 
ting to Critias, when he ordered him to tiring Leon of Salamia, 
a very rioli man, before the thirty, for tbe purpose of being 
murdered. And he alone voted for the acquittal of tbe ten 
generals;* and when it was in his power to escape ont of 
prison he would not do it ; and he reproved those who be- 
wailed his fate, and even while in prison, he delivered those 
beautiful discourses which we still possess. 

He was a contented and venerable man And once, when 
Alcibiadea offered him a large piece of ground to build a 
bouse upon, he said, " But if I wanted siioes, and yon had 
given me a piece of leather to make myself shoes, I should 
be kagbed at if I took it." And often, when he beheld the 
multltade of things which were being sold, lie would say to 
himself, " How many things there are which I do not want." 
And he was continually repeating these iambics : — 

For silver plale and purple useful are 
ForacUirson ihe Btage, bui not (Or men. 

And be showed his scorn of Archelans the Macedonian, and 
Soopas tbe Orononian, and Eui-ylochoe of Larissa, when he 
refused to accept their money, and to go and visit them. And 
he was so regular in his way of living, that it happened more 
than once when there was a plague at Athens, that be was 
tbe only person who did not catch it. 

Aristotle says that he had two wires. The first was 
Xanthippe, by whom he had a son named Lamprodes ; the 
second was Mji'to, the daughter of Aristides the Jaat ; and be 
took lier witboat any dowry, and by her he had two sons. 
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Sopiironisous anil Menesenus. Bat ■ nTne nay tliat Myrto was 
]iis first wife. And some, among wh(i]n are Satyrus, and 
Hieronymns, of Ehotles, say that he had them both at the 
same time. For they say that the Atlieaians, on account of 
the scarcity of men, passed a vote "with the yicw of increasing 
the popnlatioD, that a man might marry one citizen, and 
might also have children by another who shoald he legitimate; 
on which account Socrates did so. 

And he was a man able to look down upon any who 
mocked him. And he prided himself npon the simplicity of 
his way of life ; and never exacted any pay from his pupils. 
And he used to say, that the man who ate with the greatest 
appetite, had the least need of delicacies ; and that he who 
dranlt with the gi'eatest appetite, waa the least inoliued to look 
for a draught which is not at hand ; and that those who want 
fewest things are nearest to tlie Gods. And thus much, in- 
deed, one may learn from tiia comic poets ; who, without per- 
ceiving it, praise him in the very matters for which they rid- 
icule him. Aristophanes speaka thus : — 

Prudent man, who LhuawlUkJualicaloDg for mighty wiadom. 

And patieooe dwells wilhin yonrmlud, and you are never lired, 
Wbelher yuu 're standing allll or tralktug ; and yon cure not lOi cold, 
Nor do you lone for breskflal time, nor e'er gLya in lo lunger. 
But ^!ns and gluttony yo a aiian, and all sacli kind of foliiea. 

And Ameipsias introduces him on the stage in a oloak, and 
speaks thus of Mm ; — 

O Socralea, i^mong fbw men the best. 



Aristophanes, too, exposes his contemptuous and !f 
disposition, Bpeakiiij; thus: — 
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And yet, sometimes he adapted himself to the o 
dressed haadsoraely. As, for instance, in the banqnet of 
Plato, where he is represented as going to find Agathon. 

He was a man of great ability, both in eshorting men to, 
and dissuading them from, any course; as, for instance, hav- 
ing discoursed witli Th^tetns on the subject of knowledge, 
he sent him away almost inspired, aa Plato says. When Eu- 
tliyphi-on had commenced a prosecution against his father for 
having killed a foreigner, lie conversed with him on the sub- 
ject of piety, aad turned him from his purpose ; and by Lis 
esbortations he made Lysis a most moral man. For he waa 
very ingenious at deriving arguments from existing circum- 
stances. And so he mollified, his son Lamprocles when he 
was very angry with his mother, and be wrought upon Glau- 
son, tlie brother of Plato, who was desirous to meddJe with 
affairs of State, and induced him to abandon his purpose, be- 
cause of his want of experience in such matters. And, on 
the contrary, he persuaded Oharmidas to devote himself to 
politics, because he was a man very well calculated for such 
business. He also inspired Iphiorates, the general, with oi>ur- 
flge, by showing hira the gamecocks of Midiaa the barber, 
pluming themselves against those of Oallias ; and Glaneniides 
said, that the State ought to keep him carefnlly, as if he were 
a pheasant or a peacock. Be used also to say, that " it was 
a strange thing that every one could easily tell what prop- 
erty he had, but waa not able to name all his friends, or even 
to tell their number ; so cai'eless were men on that subject." 
Once when he saw Euclid exceedingly ansious about some 
dialeclac arguments, he said f© him, " Euclid, you will ac- 
quire a power of manapng sophists, but 
men." For he thought that subtle hair-splitting on tl 
subjects was quite useless. 

Whea Oharmidas offered him some slaves, with the v 
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to his making a prolit of tlierii, he would not hiive them ; and 
ti3 Bome people say, ho paid no regard to tlie beauty of AJoi- 
biades. 

He used to praise leianre as the most valuable of possessions. 
And it was a saying of his that there was one only good, 
namely, tnowleilge; and one only evil, namely, ignorance ; 
that riches and high birth had nothing egtimable ia them, 
but tliat, on the contrai'y, they were wholly evil, Accord- 
ingly, when some one fold him that tlie mother of Antis- 
thenes was ft Thradan woman, "Did you suppose," said lie, 
"that so noble a man must be boi'n of two Athenians?" 
And when Phajdo waa reduced to a state of slavery, he or- 
dered Orito to ransom him, and taught him, and made him a 
philosopher. 

He nsed to learn to play on the lyre when he bad time, 
saying, " It is not abswd to learn anything that one doea not 
know ;" and further, he used frequently to danoe, thinking saoh 
an exercise good for the health of the body. 

He used also to say that the diemon foretold the future to 
him ;* and that to begin well was not a trifling thing, but yet 
not far from a trifling thing ; and that he knew nothing, ex- 
cejit the fact of his ignorance. Another saying of his was, 
that "those who boQght things out of season, at an extrava- 
gant price, expected never to live till the proper season for 
them." Obc«, when he was asked what was the virtue of a 
young man, he said, " To avoid excess in everything." And 
he used to say, that it was neoessai'y to learn geometiy only 
BO far as might enable a man to measure land for tlie purposes 
of buying and selling. And when Euripides, in his Augur, 
had spoken thus of virtue : — 

T la best to leay« Iheae siibjecta undisturbed ; 



t, do tight."— See OnU'e 
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Le rose up and left the theatre, aajiog that " It was an absurd- 
ity to think it rigtt to seek for a slave if one could not find 
him, but to let virtne be altogetlier disregai'ded." The ques- 
tion Tvas once put to him by a man whether he would advise 
him to marry or not ! And lie replied, " "ffiichever you do, 
jon will repent it." Ha often said, that he wondered at those 
■who made stone statues, when he saw how careful they were 
that the stone should be like the maa it was intended to rep- 
resent, but how careless they were of themselves, as to 
guarding against being like the stone. He used also to recom- 
uiend young men to be constantly looking in the glass, iu order 
that, if they were handsome, they might be worthy of tiieir 
beauty ; and if they were ugly, they might conceal theii- im- 
aightly appeai'auce by their accomplishments. He once in- 
vited some rich men to dinner, and when Xanthippe was 
ashamed of their icanfBcient appointments, he said, "Be of 
good oheer; for if oar guests are sensible men, they will bear 
with us ; and if they are not, we need not care about them." 
He used to say.' "That other men lived to eat, but that he 
ate to live." Another saying of hia was, " That to have a re- 
gard for the worthless multitude, was like the onae of a man 
who refused to takeone piece of money of four drachmas as 
if it were bad, and then took a heap of snoh coin and admit- 
ted them to be good." When ..Eschines said, "I am a poor 
man, and having nothing else, but I give you myself;" "Do 
you not," he replied, "perceive that yon are giving me what 
is of the greatest value ?^ He said to some one, who was ex- 
pressing indignation at being overlooked when the thirty had 
seized on the supreme power, " Do you, then, repent of not 
being a tyrant too!" A man said to him, " The Athenians 
have condemned you to death." "And nature," he replied, 
I'has condemned them." But some sttiibute this answer to 
Anasagoras. "When hia wife said to him, " You die undeserv- 
edly." "Would you, then," he rejoined, "have hod me 
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deserve death ?" He thought once that some one appeared to . 
hira in a dream, and said ; — 

Oq the Ihlrd day jou '11 tome lo fovely Phthia. 

And 90 he said to .^cbiaes, " In tliree days I stall die." And 
when he was about to drink the hemlock, Apollodorns pre- 
sented him with a handsome robe, that he might expire in it ; 
and he smd, " Why was my own di'ess good enough to live in, 
and not good enough to die in!" When a person said to him, 
" Such an one speaks ili of jon;" "To bBBm-e,"Baid he, "for 
lie has never learnt to speak ■well." When Antisthenes turned 
the ra^ed side of his oloak to the light, he said, " I see your 
ally vanity til rough the holes in your cloak," When someone 
saidtohiiu, " Does not that man abuse you f "No," said he, 
" for that does not apply to me." It was a saying of his, too, 
"That it is a good thing for a mau to offer himself cheerfully 
to the attaeka of the comic writers; for then, if they say any- 
thing worth hearing, one will be able to mend ; and if they do 
not, then all thej say is unimportant," 

He said once to Xanthippe, who firet abused him, aad then 
threw water at him, " Did I not say that Xanthippe was 
thundering now, and would soon rain ?" When Aloibiades 
said tohim, "Theabusive tomperof Xanthippeisintolerable;" 
"But I," he rejoiced, "am used to it, just as I should be if I 
were always hearing the noise of a pulley ; and you yourself 
endure to hear geese cackling." To which Alcibiades answered, 
" Yes, but they bring me eggs and goslings." " Well," rejoined 
Socrates, "and Xanthippe brings me children." Onoe, she 
attacked him in the market-place, and tore his oloak off; his 
friends advised him to keep her off with his hands ; " Tee, by 
iove,"said he, "that while we are hosing you may all cry oat, 
' Well done, Bocratos, well done, Xanthippe.' " And he used 
to say, that one ought to live with a restive woman, just ea 
horsemen manage violent-tompered horses ; " and as they," 
said he, " when they have once mastered them, are easily 
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Hble to manage fill otliei's ; so I, after managing Xantliippe, 
can easily live with any one else wliatevei'." 

It was in conaeqnence of sucb. sapaga and actions as these, 
that the priestesa at Delphi was witness in his favor, when 
she gave Ohterephon this anawer, which is so univeraally 
known; — 

Bocrates of nU morttila is Ibe wisest. 

in consequence of which answer, he incuired great envy ; and 
he brought envy also on himself, by convicting men who gave 
themselves airs of folly and ignorance, as undoubtedly lie did 
to Antyna ; and as is shown in Plato'e Meno. For he, not 
being able to bear Socrates' jesting, first of all set Aristophanes 
to attack him, and then pei-snaded Melitus to institute a prose- 
cution ag£unst him, on the ground of impiety and of oorrnpt- 
ing the youth of the city. Accordingly, Melitus did institute 
a pfoseontiott ; Polyenotns pronounced the sentence, Polyc- 
rafes, the sophist, wrote tlie speech which was delivered. 
And Lycon, the demagogue, prepared everything necessary to 
support the impeachment; but Antisthenes in his Succeas- 
ions of the Philosophers, and Plato iu hie Apology, say that 
these men bi-ought the accusation : — Anytus, aad Lyoon, and 
Kelitus; Anytus, acting against him on behalf of the ma^s- 
trates, and because of his politioal piinoiples ; Lyoon, on be- 
half of the orators ; and Melitus on tiehalf of the poets, all of 
whom Soorates used to pull to pieces. But Phavorinus, in the 
first book of his Oomuienfaries, says, that the speech of Poly- 
crates against Socrates is not the genuine one ; for in it there 
is mention made of the walls having been restored by Oonoii, 
which took place six years after the death of Socrates ; and 
certainly this is true. 

Bnt the sworn iufoiiDations, on which the tnal proceeded, 
wei's drawn up in this fashion ; for they are preserved to this 
day, says Phavorinus, in the temple of Oybele : — " Melitus, 
the son of Melitus, of Pittea, impeaches Socrates, the son of 
Sophronlscus, of Alopece ; Socrates is guilty, inaaniuoh as he 
27 
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does not believe in Lito Goils "whom tbt: city woreliips, "but ia- 
ffoduoes otbei" sti'ange deities ; Le is also guilty, iciflsrauch as 
he eovmpts the joting meii, £iiid the puaistmeat ha has in- 
curred ia death." 

But the pliilosophei', utter Lysias had prepai'ed a rlefenoe 
for him, read it througli, and said — " It ia a very fine speech, 
Ljsias, but is not suitable for me ; for it was manifestly the 
speech of a lawyer, ratlier than of a philosopher." And when 
Lysiaa replied, " How is it possible, that if it is a good speech, 
is should not be suitable to you?" lie said, "Just as fine 
dotlies and handsome shoes would not be suitable to me." 
And when the trial was proceeding, Justus, of Tiberins, iu his 
Gwland, says that Plato ascended the tribune and said, "I, 
men of Athene, being the youngest of all tJiose who have 
mouatnad the tribime , . ." and that he was interrupted 
by the jndges, who cried out, " Come down." 

80 when he hnd been condemned by two liandred and 
eighty-one votes, being six mora than were ^ven in his fEivor, 
and wlien the jndges were luakiiig an estimitte of what pnuisli- 
laent or fine should be inflicted on him, he said that he ought 
to be fined five and twenty draohcnas; bntEubulides saystliat 
he admitted that he deserved a fine of one hundred. And 
when the jndges raised an outcry at this proposition, he said, 
" My real opinion is, that as a retnm for whut has been done 
by me, X deserve a mainteoanoe ia the Prytaneum for tlie rest 
of my life." So they condemned him to death, by eighty 
votes more than ihey had originally found him guilty. And 
he was put into prison, and a few days afterwards he drank 
the hemlock, having held many admirable conversations ia 
the meantime, which Plato has recorded in the Pbiedo. 

So he died ; but the Athenians immediately repented* of 

their action, so that they closed all the palsBstrioftnd gymnasia ; 

and they banished his accusei's, and condeimied Melitns to 

death ; but they honored Socrates with a brazen, etatue, which 

* Grole give* goad reasons foi' diabalie»ii« th B. 
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UiBy ereuted iii the pliiCB ivlierc tlie sacred vessels aro kept; 
and it was the work of Lysippns. But Aiiytiis liad already 
left Athens ; and the people of Heraclea banished liim &om 
that city the day of Ilia amvaL But Socrates was not the 
ouly pei-son who met with this treatment at the hands of the 
Athenians, but many other men received the same ; for they 
iined Homer fifty ilraehmas as a madman, and they said tliat 
lyBtmas was out of liis wits. But they honored Astydainas, 
before jEsohylus, with a brazen statne. And Euripides re- 
& them for their conduct in tis Palamedes, saying — 



' But Philoohorns says that Euripides died before Socrates. 

Aristotle tells us tliat a certaiu one of the ma^ came from 

Syria to Athens and blamed Socrates for many parts of his 

conduct, and also foretold that be would come to a violent 

death ; and we om'selves have writt«a this epigi'am on him : — 

Drink iion, O Socrniea, in the reBlm! of love. 



Bi-nckei's account of this distinguished man is as follows: 
Socrates, by lib penetrating judgment, exalted views, and 
liberal spiut, united with esemplarj intef,rity, and purity of 
manners, is aoknoT\ ledged, by the unanimous sufli'j^e of an- 
tiquity, to ba\e obtamed the first plflise among philosophers. 
He was bom at Alnpeces, x viUiJie near Athens, in the I'ourtli 
year of the seventy -seventh Olympiad. His pai-ents were of 
low rank. Sophronisons brought up his son, contrary to his 
inclination, in his own manual employment ; in which Soc- 
i-atea, though his mind was continually aspiring after higher 
o!gects, was not unsuccessful. Whilst he was a young man, 
he is said to have formed statues of the habited Graces, 
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■which wei'o allowed a place in the citadel of Athens. tJpoa 
the death of Lis father, he was left with do otlier inheritance 
than the small Bam of eighty mincE, which, tirough the dis- 
hoQesty of a relation, to whom Sophroniscus left the charge 
of hb affaii-s, he soon lost. This laid him nnder the neoes- 
sitj of supporting himself by labor; .and he oonfinued to 
practice the art of statuary in Athens ; at the same time, 
however, devoting all the leisure he could command to the 
study of philosophy. 

Orito, a wealthy Athenian, remarking the strong propen- 
aty towards study which this young maa discovered, and ad- 
miring his ingenious disposition and distinguished abilities, 
generously took him nnder his patronage, and entrusted him 
with the instruction of his children. The opportunities 
which Socrates by this means eryoyed of attending tlie pub- 
lic lectures of the most eminent philosophers, so far in- 
creased his thirst after wisdom, that he determined to rolin- 
qnish his occupation, and every prospect of emolument which 
tliat might afford, in order to devote himself entirely to his 
favorite pursuits. His firat preceptor in pliilosophy was An- 
asagoi'ss. After this eminent master in the Ionic school 
left Athena, Socrates attached himself to Archelaus. Under 
these instructors he dihgently prosecuted the study of nature, 
in the usual manner of the philosopliers of the age, and be- 
came well acquainted with their doctrines. Prodicus, the 
sophist, was his preceptor in eloquence, Evenus in poetry, 
Theodorus in geometry, and Damo in music. Aspasia, a wo- 
man no less celebrated for her intellectnal than her personal 
ftccoraplisbraenta, whose honse was frequented by the moat 
oeiehmted characters, liad algo some share in the education of 



Thns famished with preceptors of eveiy kind, Socrates ac- 
quired that knowledge at home, which the Greelis had hitli- 
ei'to sought in foreign countries ; but for which, after all, they 
were more indebted to their own ingenuity and industry, 
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than to the instructions of the Oriental or Egyptian priests. 
It caQtiot be reasonably donhted that, with sach advantages, 
he beoame master of every kicd of learning, which the ago in 
which he lived could afford. 

With these mcommon endowments, both natural and ac- 
quired, Socrates appeared in Athens, under the respectable 
ohftra«tera of a good citizen and a true philosopher. Being 
called upon by his counti-y to take up arms in the long and 
severe struggle between Athens and Sparta, he signalized 
himself at the siege of Potidfea, both by hia valor, and by the 
hardiness with wliuh he endured fiitigue. During the sever- 
ity of a Thradan winter whilst others were clad in fnrs, he 
wore only hia usual clothing, and walked barefoot upon the 
ice. In an engagement in which he saw Alcibiadea (a young 
man of noble rank whom lie accompanied during this expedi- 
tion) falling down wounded, he advanced to defend him, and 
saved both him and his arms ; and though the prize of valor 
■was, on this occasion, anquestionably due to Socrates, he 
generously gave his vote that it might be bestowed upon Al- 
cibiadea, to encourage his rising merit. Several yeai'S after- 
wards, Socrates voluntarily entered upon a military espedi- 
tJon against the Bceotians, during which, in an unsuccessful 
engagement at Delium, he retired with great coolness from 
the field ; when, observing Xenopbon lying wounded upon 
the ground, he took him upon his shonldei-a and bore him out 
of the reach of the enemy. Soon afterwards he went out a 
third time, in a military capacity, in the expedition for the 
purpose of reducing A mphipolis ; but this proving unsuccess- 
ful, he returned to Athens, and remained there till his death. 

It was not tin Socrates was upwards of fifty-sis years of age 
that ho undertook to sei've his country in any civil office. At 
that age, lie waa chosen to represent his own disti'ict in tie 
senate iiffite Iiwndred. In tliis ofBoe, though he at first ex- 
posed himself to some degree of ridicule from tlie want of es- 
perieuce in the forms of business, he soon convinced his col- 
37* 
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fiaguea tliat ha was superior to tliom nil in wisilom and iuteg- 
^ty. Whilst tiiey, intimidated by the olaniura of the popu- 
lace, pfiBsed an unjust seutenoe of Oondemnation upon the 
loimnanders wJio, after the engagement at the Argimnaian 
slands, had teen prevented by a storm from paying faneral 
honors to tlio (lead, Socrates stood forth singly in tlieir de- 
feace, and, to the last, refiisBil to give his suffrage t45aui5t 
them, de^!laring that no force should ootiipel him to aot con- 
trary to jnr^tice and the laws. Under the suhserinent tyranny, 
Le never ceased to ooBdemn tiio oppresMve and crnol proceed- 
ings of the Thirty Tyraiita; and iviien his boldneia provoked, 
their reaentm eat, so that his life ivaa in hazard, fearing neitlier 
treadiery nor violeuoe, he still continned to support, ■with un- 
daanted firmness, tha rights of his fellow-oitizens. The ty- 
rants, probably that thoy might create some new groimd of 
complaint agiUnst Socrates, seat an order to him, with several 
other persons, to apprehend a wealthy citizen of Salamis ; the 
rest esecnted the commission ; but Socrates refused, saying 
that he would rather himself suffer deatli thaa be instrumeat- 
al in inflicting it unjustly upon another. 

These proofs of public virtue, botli in a military and civil 
capacity, are sufficient to entitle the name of Sooratea to a 
distingnished place in the catalogneof good citizens. Biit his 
first honors ai'ise from the manner in which ho supported the 
character of a philosopher, and discharged the duties of a 
moral preceptor. 

Observing, with regret, how muoh the opinions of the 
Athenian youth were misled, and their principles and taste 
corrupted by phDosophers, who spent all their time in refined 
Bpecnlatioos upon nature and tie origin of things, and by 
sophists, who taught in tlieir schools the arts of false eloqueace 
and deceitful reasoning, Socrates formed the wise and gen- 
ofons desigr of insiituting a new and more useful method of 
instrucUon. lie justly conceived tlie true end of philosophy 
to be, not to make an ostentatious display of superior learning 
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ai»l ability in subtle ilispTitations or iageiiiouB coujectiiraii, but 
til fi-ee mankind ft-ora tlie (lominiou of pei-nicioua pi'ejiulicea ; 
to correct their vioea ; to inspire them with the love of virtue, 
ftnd tlius eontlnot them in the path of wiadom to true felicity. 
Ho therefore dsamned tiie character of a moral philosopher ; 
and, looking upon the wliole city of Athens as his school, and 
all wbo were disposed to lend him their attentJOD, as hia pupils, 
he seiaed every occasion of communioating moral >visdnm to 
his fellow-citizens. He passed his time ohieflj in public. It 
was his custom in the morning to visit the pliicea made use of 
fiir walking and public exeroisea ; at noon, Co appear among 
the crowds in the markets or courts, and to spend tie rest of 
tlio day in tliose parts of the city which were most frequented. 
Sometimes he coJleotad an aadience aboot him in the Lyceum, 
(a pleasant meadow on the border of the river Ilyssus,) where 
he delivered a discoui-aefrom the chair, whilst his auditora were 
seated on benches around him. At other times he oonvei-seS, 
in a less formal way, witli any of his feUow-oitiaens in places 
of common resort, or with hia friends at meals, or in their 
hours of amusement ; tltns making every place to which ha 
came a school of virtue. Kot only did young men of rank 
and fortune attend upon Lis iectnres, but he sought for dis- 
ciples even among mechanics and iaborei's. 

The method of inatrnotion which Socrates chiefly made use 
of, was to propose a series of questions to the person with 
whom be conversed, in order to lead him to some unforeseen 
conclnsion. He first gained the consent of hia respondent to 
some obvious truths, and tiien obliged him to admit others, 
fi-om their relation, or resemblance, to those to which they 
had already assented. Without making use of any direct 
argument or perauasiori, he chose to lead the person he meant 
to instruct to deduce the ti'utlis of which he wished to con- 
vince him as a necessary oonaequeace from his own conces- 
sions. He commonly eoudueted these conferences with such 
address, as to conceal his design till the respondent had ad- 
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vanceci too far to reootle. On some ocoasiona he made use of 
ironical Janguage, that vdn men might he caught in their own 
replies, and be obliged t nf th r ignorance. He never 
assumed the air of a m n 1 gid preceptor, bnt com- 

monicated useful inat u t n w th all ths ease and ple^antry 
of polite oonversati n 

Socrates iras not le^ d tm^ ish d by his modesty than by 
hia wisdom. His diw, a se h tray o marks of ari'Ogance or 
vanity. He professed to know only thw, that he knew 
LOtliing." In this declaration, which he freqnently repeated, 
he had no other intention than to convince bia hearers of the 
narrow limits of the hnman nnderatanding. Notliiug was 
farther from bis thoughts than t» encourage universal scepti- 
cism : on moral anhjects be alwaja espressed himself with 
confidence and decision; but be waa desirous of esposing to 
oonteiiipt the arrogance of those pretenders to science who 
would ftcknowledge themselves ignorant of nothing. Tbe 
tJ"ntb was, that Socrates, thongh eminently famished, as we 
have already seen, with evei-y kind of learning, preferred 
mora! to specnlative wisdom. Convinced that philosophy is 
valnabie, not as it fni'nisbea qneationa for tbc schools, but aa it 
provides men with a law of bfe, be censured his predecessors 
for spending all their time in abstruse researohea into nature, 
and taking no pains to render themselves useful to mankind. 
Hia favorite maxim was, " Whatever is above ns, dotb not 
concern us." He estimated the value of knowledge hy its 
ntUity, and recommended the study of geometry, astronomy, 
and other sciences, only so far as tliey admit of a practical ap- 
plication fK) the purposes of hnman life. His great object, in 
all bis conferences and discourses, was to lead men into an 
acquaintance with themselves; to convince them of tlieir 
follies and vices; to inspire them with the love of virtue ; and 
to fui'nish them with useful moral instmctiou. Oioero might, 
therefore, very justly say to Bocratea, that he was the first 
who called down Philosophy from heaven to earth, and in- 
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tiodu'Bd liei ink) the public walks and iluniestju rBtii-etiients 
ot men, tlut she might instruct them concfcrning life and 

The moial lessons whiuh Socrates taught, he himself dili- 
gently practit^d , whence he excelled other philosopliera in 
personal meut no less than in his method of instrnotion. His 
oondnot was umforralj sncli as became a tuachur of modern 
wiijdum 

Throagli hw whole life, this good man discovered a mind 
superior to the atti'aotions of wealth and power. Oonti'^'y to 
the general practice of the preceptoi-s of his time, he institiot- 
ed his pupils witJiont receiving from them any gratuity. He 
frequently refused rich presents, which wete offered hira by 
Aloibiades and others, though importunately urged to aoeept 
them by his wife. The chief men of Athens were his stew- 
ards; they Gent him in proviwons, as they apprehended ho 
wanted thera : he took wliat his present wants required, and 
returned the rest. With Socrates moderation supplied the 
place of wealth. In liis clothing and food he consulted only 
the demands of nature. He commonly appeared in a neat, 
but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though bis table 
was only supplied with simple fare, he did not scruple to invite 
men of saperior rank to partake of his meals. He found by 
experience that temperance is the parent of health. It was 
owing to bis perfect regulaiity in this respect that be escaped 
infection in the midst of the plague, which proved so fatal to 
his fellow-citizens. 

Socrates was a great admirer of a ftiii' external form, as the 
index of a mind possessed, or at least capable, of moral beauty, 
and conversed freely with young persons, of both sexes, in 
order to assist their progi'esa in wisdom and virtue ; but his 
enemies have never been able to fix npon him the stain of in- 
oontinence. Modern calniiinies, which impute fo this great 
man vices, with which he was never charged by his contem- 
poraiies, ought to be treated with nniversal contempt. 
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Tlioiigli Socrates was exceoilingly iivifovtmiate ii 
Ho oonneQtion, lie convsi'ted this int'elioity into au 
exercising his Tirtuea. Xantlilppe, ooticwniiigwJioseilMiuraor 
ancient ■writers relnte many aransing tales, waa oertainly a 
■woman of ft liigh and un manageable spirit. IJnt Soci'fltea, 
■whilst he endeaTored to onrb the violenoa of her temper, itn- 
proved Ilia o'wn. When Aloibiadea expressed his surprise that 
Ilia fl'iend oonld bear to live iu the same honse with so pei'- 
verse and quarrelsome a companion, Sooratea replied, " That 
being daily inured to ill-hnmor at home, he wna the better 
prepared to encounter per vei-aecesa and injury abi-oad." After 
all, hoirever, it is probable that the infirmities of this' good 
woman have been exaggerated, and that calumny has had 
some hand iu finishing hei- picture; for Socrates hitnself, in a 
dialogue with his sou Lamprodes, allo'ws lier many domestic 
i-irtues ; and we find her afterwards expressing great affeoUon 
for her htisband during hia imprisonment. She must have 
been as deficient in ntnlor-itancling, as she ivao froward in dis- 
position, if she liad not profited by ■the daily lessons which for 
twenty years she received from sucli a master. 

Iu the midst of domestic vexations and publio disorders, 
Socrates retained sncli an ■nnrafHed serenity, that he ■was never 
sean citlier to leave bis own house, or to return home, ■with a 
distiirboi'I countenance. If upon any occasion he folt a pro- 
])ensity toward;! anger, he checked the rising storm by lower- 
ing the tone of bis voice, and resolately a^snraing a more than 
usual- gentleness of aspect and manner. Ho not only refrained 
from acts of revenge, but triumphed over liis adversai'ies, by 
despising the insults and injmies which they offered hira. In 
ali sitnationi?, as will more fuUy appear in the sequel, he exer- 
cised that self-command whidi is founded ou virtuous princi- 
ples, and strengtliened by reflection and habit. 

In acciuiring this entire dominion o^er his passions and ap- 
petites, Socrates had the greater merit, as it was not effected 
■without a violent straggle against bis natnral propensities. 
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Zopyr™) an eiiiiiieiit iiiiysioguoiiiiBt, declared tliat he discover- 
ed in tlie features of the philosopher eTident triicea of many 
TicioBS inclinations. The fdemla of Soorates, wlio were pres- 
ent, ridioHled the ignorance of this pretender to estraordiiiary 
Bftgaoity, But Soorates himself ingenuously nckoowledged his 
penetration, iwd confessed that he was, in his natui-al disposi- 
tion, prone to vice, hut that he hadsuhdued his inclination hj 
the power of reason and philosophy. 

Through tlie whole coorae of his life, Soeratea gave himself 
up to the direction of the divine power of reason. Aod tins 
ia, perhaps, all tliafc we are to nnderstnnd by the geiiius, or 
dtemon, which is Baid to have, fi'om time to time, given liim in- 
strnoHon ; tbongh his disciples, who admitted the ancient doc- 
trine of the existence of dfemons, or spirits of a middle order 
between God and man, prohahly from ohsonre or figurative es- 
pressione which he liad made nse of, ima^ned tliat there was, 
in this matter, somethiflg supernatural; a notion ■wh.ioli tJiey 
would tlie more easily admit, and be the raoro ready to propa- 
gate, as they would iiatarally conceive it to reflect great Jjon- 
or upon the inomoi'y of their mastei'. It is possible, indeed, 
that SocJ'atea himself might, in home decree, bo iufliieneed by 
snperstitioiis orednlity oonceining tins dniinon; for it is ex- 
pressly attested by Senoplion that he behoved that tlie Gods 
sometimes communicate to men the knowledge of fntnrc 
events, and that on this principle lie enoo iLnged the practice 
of divination. 

It was one of the maxims of Soorates, " that a wise man 
will worship the Gods according to the iuatitntions of the state 
to which he belongs." He taught, however a doctrine con- 
cerning religion much more pnro and I'ational than that 
which was delivered to the people by the priests, and he rep- 
robated the popular fables concerning the Gods. Convinced 
of tlie weakness of tlie human understanding, and perceiving 
that the pride of philosophy had led Ms predeceasora into fu- 
tile speenlatlons on the nature and origin of things, be judged 
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it most consisteot with true wisdom Lo speak witlx eantion 
and reverence concevning the divine nature. Wevertlicloas, 
tliece can be no donbt that, whilst he did not deny the ex- 
istence of inferior divinities, he acknowledged the being and 
providence of one Supreme Deity, and paid homage, with a 
pious roind, to the Sovereign Power. 

In fine, Socrates, both on aocoant of his abilities as a moral 
preceptor, and en account of his personal meiit, nuqnestion- 
ablj deserves to he ranked in the firat order of human beings. 
" The man," says Xenophon, " whose memoirs I have ■written, 
was so pious, that he undertook nothing without asking conn- 
eel of the Gods ; so just, that he never did the smallest inju- 
ry to any one, but rendered essential services to many ; so 
temperate, that he never preferred pleasure to virtue ; and so 
wise, that he was able, even in the most diificnlt cases, with- 
out advioe, to judge what was espedient and right. He 
was eminently ijualifled to Msist others by his counsel; to 
penetrate into men's characters ; to reprehend them for their 
vices ; and to esoite them ta tile practice of virtue. Having 
found all these esoellences in Socrates, I have ever esteemed 
him the most virtuous, and the happiest of men." 

The wisdom and tlie virtues of this great man, whilst they 
procured him many followei-s also created him many enemies 
Theie weie it this f; ne la Athene alarge body ot professional 
pieceptorsof eloquence distinguished by the appellaton of 
Sophists By the meie pomp of ■woids these men made a 
magnihuent disilay of wisdom upon a slight foundation of 
real knowledge and the> taught an aitifloial stmctuie of 
langaage and a fal^e method ot leasoning by means of winch 
they were able, in ar^ment, to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter cause. At the same time that they arrogantly ossuraed to 
tbemselves the merit of every kind of leai'uing, they publicly 
practiced the art of disputing witii plausibility on either side 
of any question, and professed to teach this art to the Athen- 
ian youth. By these imposing nretensions they collected in 
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tteir schools, a nnmeVoua ti'ain of young meu, who followed 
tJiem in iiope of aMiuiving those talents which would give 
them weight and authority in. popular asseiiihlies. In such 
high repute were these Sophists, that they were liberally sup- 
ported, not only by coDtiibntions from their pupils, but by a 
regular salary from the State, and were in many instances 
distinguished by public honors, and employed in offices of 
inagistrftoy. 

That such systematical provision should be made for cor- 
rupting the principles and taste of the Athenian youth, was 
mnoh lamented by all honest men, and particiUarly by Soc- 
rates, whose good sense revolted against every idle abuse of 
language and pernicious perversion of reason, and whose pub- 
lic spirit would not suffer hira to remain an inactive specta- 
tor of this gi-owing evil. In order to dissipate the fascina- 
iaon which these pretenders to wisdom had spread over the 
minds of youth, Socrates daily employed himself, after his pe- 
culiar manner, in perplexing them with questions, which were 
ingeniously contrived to expose their ignorance and convince 
the public of their dishonesty. The i-esult was that the Soph- 
ists began to be deserted, and tlie Athenian youth to return 
to the love and pursuit of true wisdom. The contest, though 
salutary to Athens, proved, in the issue, fatal to Socrates. 

The Sophists, finding their reputation and emoluments daily 
declining, became inveterate in their enmity against this bold 
reformer, and eagerly seized evei'y occasion of esposing him 
to public ridioule or oenSure. Whilst Socrates was prose- 
cuting his design of instructing the Athenian youth with in- 
creasing reputation and success, his enemies devised an expe- 
dient, by means of which they hoped to check the current of 
his popularity. They engaged Aristophanes, the first buf- 
foon of the age, to wrife a comedy, in which Soeratea should 
be the principal character. Aristophanes, pleased vrith so 
pi-ominent an occasion of displaying his low and malignant 
wit, undertook the task, and prodaced the comedy of The 
28 
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Chads, slill ost.mit in his wutks. In tliis piece Socrfttes is 
jntTOduoed liangiag iii!i brvaket in tlie ail", ami tSience poiiriag 
foi'tli abenrdify and profaiieneaa. The pliiiosopher, though 
he Bcldom Tiaited the theatre, ezcept when the tragedies of 
Euripides were jjuribrrawf, attended the representation of tliis 
play, at a time when the honso was crowded with strangers, 
who happened to be at Athens, daring the celebration of a 
Bacchanalian festival. When iha performer who represented 
Soa'at«9 appeared upon the stage, a general whisper passed 
among the benches on wliich the strangers sat, to inquire who 
the person was whom the poet meant to satirize. Soei'ates, 
who had taken his station in one of the most public parts of 
the theatre, observed this oiroumstance, and immediately, 
with great coolness, rose np, to gratify the onriosity of the 
audience, and continued standing during the remainder of the 
representation. One of the speotatoi-s, astonished at the mag- 
nanimity which this action discovered, aaked him whether 
he did not feel himself mucli chagrined, to be thus held up to 
public derisionf " By no means," replied Socrates, "I am only 
a host at a public festival, where I provide a large company 
with entertainment." It ia related that when Socrates heard 
Plato re<nte liis Lysis, be said, " How much does this young 
man make me eay wliioh I never conceived." 

The Athenians, who had always a strong propensity to jeal- 
ousy and detraction, foolishly snifered themselves to bo 
amused by this infamous libel upon the fii'st character in their 
oily. Bnt the B&asonable confidence which Socrates discov- 
ered in hia own jimoceuce and merit, and the uniform con- 
sistency and dignity of bis oondnot, screened him for the pres- 
ent from the assaults of envy and malice. "When Aristoph- 
anes attempted, the year following, to renew the piece with 
alterations and additions, the representation was so mucli 
discouraged that he was obliged to discontinue it. The con- 
sequence was, that the Saphists, and other opponents of Soc- 
rates, who apper.r to Jiave made use of tlie expedient of the- 
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atrioal representotion in ortler to sound tlie iiicliuaLiuiis of 
tlie pnbiic, diose to postpona the further prosecution of theii- 
inaiigaaiit intention to a more favorablB opportunity, 

From tliia time Sooratos contioued, for maoy yeara, to pcr- 
sne without iuterrnptioii, his laudahle design of instructing 
and reforming his fellow-citizens, At length, however, wlieu 
the inflexible integiity with which he had discharged tlie 
duty of a senator, and the firmness with which he had op- 
posed every kind of political oorrnption and oppression, both 
nnder the demooraey and the oligarchy, had grently iuereased 
the nmnber of his enemies, the conspiracy wliich had long 
been concerted agaiust his life was resumed. After the dis- 
Bolution of the tyranny, olandesiine arte were employed to 
I'aise a general prejudice agaiust him. The people were in- 
duati-iously reminded that OritiRS, who had been one of the 
most cmel of the Thirty Tyrants, and Alcibiados, who had 
insulted religion by defacing the public statues of Uercnry, 
and peiformiiig a moot represeutation of tlie Eleusinian mys- 
tei"ies, liad in their yontli been disciplea of Socrates. 

Tlie minds of the people being thus artfully ])repi',re<I for 
the seqnel, the enemies of Socrates preferred a dirott accusa- 
tion against him before the supreme cmu't of JTidicatni'e. His 
accusers were Anyfcas, a leather-di-easer, who had Ion;; enter- 
ttdiied a personal enmity agiunst Socrates, for reprehending his 
ai'ftriee, in depL'iving his sons of the benefit of leai'ning, that 
tlioy might pursue tlio gains of trade ; Mulitug, a young rheto- 
rician, who waa capable of undertnkinj; anytliing for the sake 
of gain, and Lycon, who was glad of any opportunity of dis- 
playing his talents. 

Tliis charge was delivered upon oath to the senate, and Onto, 
a friend of Socrates, became surety for his *appearanoe on the 
day of trial. Anytus soon afterwards sent a private message 
to Socrates, asauringMra,thatif he wouid desist from censuring 
liis conduct he would wifchdmw his accusation. But Socrates 
refased to comply with so degrading a oonditioii, and with 
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Ids naiwil spirit replied, " Whilst I live I will uever disguise 
the truth, nor speak otherwise tlian my duty requires." The 
inteiTal hetween the a«ousation aod the trial ha spent in plii- 
losophioal oonversations with hia friends, ehoosiug to disoonrse 
upon any otlier subject rather than his own situation. Her- 
mogenea, one of his friends, was mucii strack with this cir- 
cumstanoe, and aaked him why he did not employ his time 
in preparing his defences " Because," replied Socrates, "I 
have never in my life dons anything nnjast." The eminent 
orator Lysias composed an apology, in the name of his master, 
which he requested liim to adopt ; hnt Socrates excused him- 
self by saying, " Though it is eloquently written, it will not 
suit my oharaoter." 

"When the day of trial arrived, his ftocusens appeared in the 
senate, and attempted to support their oliatge in. three dis- 
tinct speeches, which sti'ongly marked their respective char- 
acters. Plato, who was a young man, aad a zealous follower 
of Socratea, then rose np to address the judges in defence of 
his master ; but, whilst be was attempting to apologize for 
hifl youth, he was abruptly commanded by the court to sit 
down. Socrates, however, needed no advocate. Ascending 
the chair with all the serenity of conscious innocence, and with 
all £he dignity of superior merit, he delivered, ia a firm and 
manly tone, an unpremeditated defence of himself^ which 
silenced his opponents, and ought to have convinced hia 
judges. After tracing the progress of the conspiracy which 
had been raised against him to its true source, the jealonsy 
and resentment of men whose ignorance he had exposed, and 
whose vices iie had ridiouled-and reproved, he distinctly re- 
plied to the several charges broaght against him by Melitns. 
To prove that he had not been guilty of impiety towards the 
Gods of his country, he appealed to his frequent practice of 
attending tlie public religious festivals. The crime of intro- 
ducing new divinities, with which he was chai'ged, chiefly, as 
it aeeins, on the ground of the admonitions which he professed 
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to have receiveil from au invisible power, lie disolaimoil, by 
pleading, tliat it was n.o new tbing for men to consult the Gods, 
and receive insti'uotiona from ttem. To refato the charge of 
liJH having been a corrupter of youth, he ui'ged the esmnple 
which he had uniformly exhibited of justice, modei'ation, and 
temperance, the moral spnit and tendency of his discourses, 
and the effect which liad actually been produced by his doc- 
trine upon the manners of the young. Then, disdaining to 
Bohcit the maroy of his judges, he cjdled upon them for that 
justice, which their office and their oath obliged them to ad- 
minister, and professing his faith and confidence in God, re- 
signed himself to their pleasure. 

The judges, whose pr^udices would not suffer them tfl pay 
due attention to this apology, or to examine witli impartiality 
the merits of the cause, immediately declared him guilty of 
the crimes of which he stood accused. Socrates, in this stage 
of the trial, had a right to enter his plea against the punish- 
ment which tiieiiccusers demanded, and instead of the sentence 
of death, to propose some peouniai-y amercement. But he at 
firat peremptorily refused to make any proposal of tliis kind, 
imapning that it might be construed into an acknowledgment 
of guilt, and asserted that his conduct merited from the State 
reward rather than punishment. At length, however, he 
was prevailed upon by his friends to offer, upoa their credit, a 
fine of thirty mina. The judges, notwithstanding, still re- 
mwced inexorable : they proceeded without further delay, to 
pronounce sentence upon him ; and he was condemned to be 
put to death by the poison of hemlock. Socrates received the 
sentence with perfect composure, and by a amile testified his 
contempt both for liia aecasere and bis judges. Then, turning 
to his friends, he expressed his entire satisfaction in the recol- 
lection of his past life, and declared himself firmly persuaded 
that posterity would do so muoh justice to his memory as to 
believe that he had never injured or corrupted any one, but 
had spent his days in serving his fellow -citizens, by ci 
28* 
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eating to them, without reward, the precepts of ■wisdom. 
Conversing in. this manner, he was conducted from the conrt 
to the prison, which he entered with a serene ooimtenanoe 
and a lofty mind, amidst the lament-ationa of liia friends. 

On the day of the oondeuination, it happened that tlie ship, 
- which was emplojed to cai'iy a oustouiai'y anmial offering to 
tho island of Delos, set sail. It was contrary to tlie law of 
Athens, that during this voyage, any capital puii^hiiient shoohl 
he inflicted within the city. This ciroumBtanoo delayed the 
vxocTition of the sentoaco against Socrates for thirty days. So 
(oiig an interval of painful expeotation, however, only served 
to afford flirther scope for tho display of his oonstflnoy. "W^hen 
his friends were with him, he conversed with his usual cheer- 
fulness. In their obseneo, he amused himself with writing 
■verses. lie composed a hymn in honor of Apollo and Diaaa, 
and versified a fiible of jEsop. His friends, still anrious to 
save so valuable a life, urged him to attempt his escape, or at 
least to permit them to cou'vey liim away ; and Orito went so 
far as to assare him that, hy Iiis interest with the jailer, it 
might t)e easily aooomplished, and to offer hiui a retreat in 
Thessaly; but Socrates rejected tlie proposal, as a criminal 
violation of the laws ; and aaked them, " Whether there was 
any place out of Attica which death conld not reach." 

News being at length hroughtof theretm-n of the ship from 
Delos, tlie officers to whose care lie was committed delivered 
to Socrates, early in the morning, the final order for his execu- 
tion, and immediately, according to tlie law, set him at liberty 
from his boniis. His friends ■(vho came early to the prison, 
that they might have an opportunity of conversing witli their 
master through the day, found his ivife sitting by him witli a 
child in her arms. As soon as Xanthippe saw tliem she btu'st 
into tears, and said, " Socrates, this is the last time yonr 
ft-iends will ever speat to you, or you to them." Sora'ates, 
thatthe ti'anquilllityofhislast moments might not be disturbed 
iiy her unavailing lamentations, requested that she might he 
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cnnluctedliome. WitL tlie most ft'fLiitic espressioii;, of guef, 
she left tlie prison. An intei'eating converaatiou then paswd 
between Socrates and liis friends, wMcli ahiefly tmued upon 
the immortality of tlie sonl, In the course of this conversa- 
tion Sooiates expressed his disapprobation of the piaoiioe of 
Biucido, and assured bis frisiids that liis chief support in his 
present situation, was an espectalion, though not unmixed 
with doubts, of a happy existence after death. " It wnuhl bo 
inesQusahle in me," said he, "to despise deatli, if I were lioL 
persuaded that it tvill conduct me into the presence of tlie 
Gods, who ni'e the most rigliteona governors, and into the so- 
ciety of just and good men ; but I deriyo eonfidenco from the 
hope that something of man remains after death, and tliat the 
condition of good men will tlien be much better than that of 
the bad." Orito afterwai-ds asking him in what manner he 
wished to be buried, Socrates replied with a ainile, "As you 
please, provided I do not escape out of your hands." Then, 
turning to the rest of his friends, lie said, " Is it not strange, 
after all that I have stiid to convince you that I am going to 
the society of the happy, that Onto still thinks this* body, 
which will soon be a lifeless coi-pse, to be Socratea ? Let him 
dispose of my body as lie pleases, but let him not, at its inter- 
ment, moui-n over it as if it were Socrates." 

T d the close of the day Socrates retired into an ad- 

j n n partment to bathe, his friends, in the meantime, es- 

p e> g to one another their grief at the prospect of losing so 

11 nt father, and being left to pass the rest of their days 

tl sol tnry state of orphiins. After a short intei val, dur- 

^ 1 1 he gave some necessiiry instructions to his dome 

tics, and took his last 1 f h' 1 'Idren, the attendint of 

the prison informed hi th t th t f r drinldng the poison 

was come. The ese ti th gh aeonatomed to snch 

scenes, shed tears ashpe« tdthftal oup. Sooiatea le- 

c«ved it without chang f nt nee, or the least appeal - 

ance of perturbation; th S g p a prayer to the Q-odt, 
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tliat tbej would grant biiii a [Ji'ospei'oos passage iato tbe ia 
Tisible world, wUIi perfect composure lie swallowe(l tbe poison- 
ous dranght. His friends aroand liimbuist into teare. Socrates 
alone remained nnmovetl. Ho upbraided tbeir puallauimity, 
and entreated tlieni ta exercise a mauly constancy, worthy of 
tbe friends of yii-tae. He oontiuned walkiog till the chilling 
operation of tbe hemlock obliged him to lie down upon Ins 
bed. After remainicg for a short time silent, he leqneated 
Orito (probably in order to refute n calumny which might 
proye iajnrions to his friends aiter hie decease) not to neglect 
tbe offering of a cock which he had vowed to Estnlapins 
Then coveiTug himself with his cloak, he expired. Such was 
the Me of the virtuous Socratesl "A story," says Oioero, 
" wliieh I never read without tears." 

The friends and disciples of tliia iiluatiloua teacher of wis- 
dom were deeply affected by his death, and attended liis funer- 
al with every espression of grief. Apprehensive, however, 
for their own safety, they soon afterwards privately withdrew 
ivom the city, and took np their residences in distant places. 
Sever&l of tbeni viMted the philosopher Euclid, of Megara, by 
whom they were kindly received. 

Ifo sooner was tlie unjust condemnation of Socrates knowa 
through Greece than a general indignation waa kindled in the 
minds of good men, who universally regretted that so distin- 
guished an advocate for virtue should have fallen asacrifico to 
jealousy and envy. The Athenians themselves, so, remarkable 
for their caprice, who never knew tbe value of their great 
men till after their death, soon became sensible of the folly, as 
well as criminality, of putting to death the man who had 
been tbe chief ornament of their city, and of the age, and 
turned their indignation against his accusers. Melitus waa con- 
demned to death, and Anytus, to escape a similar fate, went 
into voluntary exile. To give a further proof of tbe sincerity 
of their regret, the Athenians, for awhile, inten'Upted public 
business; decreed a genera! mourning; recalled the exiled 
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frienfls of Socrates ; aud erected a statne to Iiia memory in one 
of the most frec[uente{i parts of the city. His death happened 
in the first year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, and id the 
seventieth year of his age. 



SOLON. 

This eminent philoeopher flourished about the year 597 
before Chiist. Plutarch gives the foDowiog account of him : 
Hia father having injui'ed his fortune hy indulging his great 
and munifioent spirit, though the son might have been snp- 
poi'ted hy his friends, yet as be was of a family that had long 
been assisting otliera, he waa sahamed to accept of assist- . 
ance himself; and, therefore, ia his younger years, applied 
himself to merchandise. Some, however, say that he trav- 
el!ed rather to gratify Ms cariosity, and extend his knowledge, 
than to raise aa estate. For he professed his love of wisdom, 
and when far adyaneed in years, made this declaration; — "I 
gi'ow old in the pursuit of learning." He was not too mnoh 
attached to wealth, aa we may gather from the following 

Tho niBii that boasta of golden stores, 



Whose Umbs 

j',:other place 

The flow nfri 
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If Sulun wns too ospeiislva and Insurious in his way of llv 
iug, aud indulged hia poetical yeia ia his description of pleas 
lire too fi'eely for a pliilosoplier, it is imputed to his mercan- 
tile life ; for, as he passed through many and great daiigei's, 
he might surely coiupensate them with a little relaxation and 
et^ojment. But that he placed himself rather in the class of 
the poor than the rich, is evident from these lines ; — 

For rice, Uiough Plenty fllla bet bom, 

AdA vMoe Binhs iu wiuit and emtro ; 

Tel never, anre, rtoli Solon chaiigB 

HIa tniui lot wesUh'3 most easy mnKe ! 

While weallh aludes the grasping hand. 

He seema to have made use of his poetical talent at first, not 
for any serious pm^pose, hot only for amusement, and to fill 
up iiis houra of leisure ; but afterwards he inserted moral sen- 
tenoea, and interwove many politloal tranafloUoios in hia poems, 
not for the sake of recording or remembei-ing them, but some- 
times hy way of apology for his own administration, and 
Bometiraes to exhort, to advise, or to censure the citizens of 
Athens. SoLue are of opiniim, that he attempted to put his 
laws, too, iu verse; aud tliey give ustliis beginning;— 

This plm to honor ai.d Uiese laws to bleaa. 

Lite most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly 
that pai't of moral philosophy, which treats of civil obliga- 
tions. His physics were of a very simple and ancient cast, as 
appews from the following lines ; — 

Aad Uie tlen^ ball ; from lightuing's rapid Maze 
aprlbga Uie loud Uiuiulor — wluds dlalui'b tbe doep, 
Than vrboso uurulfled breast no emooilier acecio 

We have a particular account of a conversation which So- 
lon had with Anacharais, and of another he had with Thalea . 
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Annoliiii'sia went to Buloii's Iiouso at Ailitns, knocked at tlio 
dooi-, and said, — " fie ivas a stranger, who desired to enter 
into engagements of fi-ieadskip and miitnal bospitaJity witli 
hini," Solon aiiawered,— " Triendshiyi ai'e be&t formed at 
home." "Then do jou," said Anaohai'sis, "who are at home, 
make me your friead and receive me into your liouse." 
Struck with the qniokaess of his repartee, Solon gave liim a 
kind welcome, and kept him some time witli him, being then 
employed in pubhc affairs and in modelling hia laws, Wkeu 
Anaohai'Bis know what Solon was ahont, he laughed at hie im- 
deitaking, and at the absurdity of imagining he conld resti'aiu 
theavftrloe and injustice of tliedtizeus by writteiilawa, which 
in all respects resembled spider's webs, and woald like tl en 
only entangle, and hold the poor and weak, wb le the cl 
and powerful easOy broke through tbom. To tins Solon e 
plied, "Men keep tiieir agreements, when it ia a Iva tige 
to both partiM not to break tliem ; and lie would to fiau e 
his laws, as to make it QTident to the Athenians, t! at t vould 
be more for theii- interest to observe them than to t a t. ^ 
tliem." Tlie event, however, showed that Anacharisis was 
nearer the truth in hi; conjecture, than Solon was in his hopo. 
Anacliarrtia having seen an assembly of the people at Athens, 
said — " lie was smpiisod at this, that in Greece wise men 
pleaded causes, and fools determined them." 

"When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletna, he ex- 
pressed some wonder that "he did not marry and raise a 
family." To this Thales gave no immediate answer ; but 
some days after he instructed a stranger to aay,— "That he 
came from Athens ten days before." Solon inquuTflg, " What 
news there was at Athens?" the man, according tu hia in- 
structions, said, — " None, except the funeral of a young man, 
which was attended by the whole city; for he waa the son 
(as they told me) of a person of great honor, and of the high- 
est reputation for virtue, who was then abroad upon liis 
travels." " What a miaei'able man is he," swd Solon ; " but 
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wliat WHS his nnuieS" "I liave heard Lis name," answered 
the sti-anger, " but do not recollect it ; all I ramember is, that 
there was much talk of his wisdom and justice." Solon, 
■whose flpprehensiODs inoreaaed with, evei'y reply, was now 
much disconcerted, and mentioned his own name, asking, — 
"Whethei- it was not Solon's son tliat was dead?" The 
stranger answering in the affirmative, he began to beat his 
head, and to do and say sneh things as are usual to men in. a 
transport of grief.* Then Thales, taking liim by the hand, 
sdd, with a smile, — " These things which strike down so firm 
a man as Solon, kept me ft^om marriage and from having chil- 
dren ; but take courage, my good friend, for not a word of 
what has been told yon is true." Hermippus says, he took 
this story from Patrons, who used to boast that he had the 
soul of ^90p. 

"When the Athenians, tired oat with along and H'onblraonie 
war against tlie Megarensians for the isle of Salamis, made a 
law that no one for the future, under the pain of death, 
should either by speech or writing propose that the cityshonld 
assert its claim to that island, Solon was very nneaay at so 
dishonorable a decree, and seeing great part of the yonth de- 
siioiM to begin the wai' again, being resti-ained from it only by 
fear of the law, he feigned himself insane ;t and a report 
spread from his house into the city, that he was out of his 
senses. Privately, however, he had composed an elegy, and 
got it by iieai-t, in order to repeat it in public ; thus prepared, 
he sallied out unespectedly into the market-place with a cap 



t WbHUU 
luondaa, tbey began 
b^d been asalgned To 
made It dealh Ibr en; 

bad resolnlflly e[H>ke ngainf 
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weep." 
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upon Lis head.* A great numbei- of people flocking about 
him tijore, lie got upon the herald's stone, aud BUDg tJie elegy 



wtioli 



This eompoaitioa is entitled Salamis, and conaiata of a hundred 
very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends hegan 
to express their admiraKon, and Pisiati-atus ia particular ex- 
erted himself in persuading the people to comply with bis 
dh'ectiocs ; whereupou they repealed the law, once more un- 
dertook the war, and invested Solon with the command. The 
commoa account of his proceedings ia this : — He sailed with 
Pisisti'tttuB to Colias, and having seized the women, wio, ac- 
cording to the eustom of the countiy, were offering sacriflce 
to Ceres there, he seat a trusty person to Salamia, who was to 
pretend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megareosians, if 
they had a raind to seize the principBl Athenian matrona, to 
set sail immediately for Oolias. The Megarensians readily em- 
hraoing the proposal, and seadiag out a body of men, Solon 
discovered the ship as it put off from the island ; and causing 
the women directly to withdraw, ordei'ed a numher of young 
men whose faoes were yet smooth, to dress themselves in their 
habits, caps, and shoes. Thus, with weapons concealed under 
their clothes, they were to dance and play by the sea-side till 
the enemy was landed, and the vessel near enough to he 
seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Megareusians wei'e 
deceived with the appearance, and ran confusedly on shore, 
striving which should first lay hold on the women. But they 
met with BO warm a reception that they were cut off to a 
man ; and the Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, 
took possesion of the island. 

Others deny -that it was recovered in this manner, and tell 
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<, tliat Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi, gave this a 



Upon this Solon crossed the aea by night, and offered aacri- 
flces in Salaiiiis to the heroes Periphemus and Oiohreus. Then 
taking five hundred Atlienian Tolnnteers, who had obtained 
a decree, that if thej conquered tlie iaknd, the government 
of it should be invested in fieoi, he sailed with a number of 
fishing- vessels and one galley of thh'ty oara for Salamis, where 
he cast anchor at a point which looks towai-ds Euboaa. 

The Megarenaiaas that were in the place, having heard a 
confused report of what had happened, betook themselves in 
a disorderly manner to arras, aad sent a ship to discover the 
enemy. Aa the ship appioicl ed too near Solon took it, and 
seouring the crew, put in the plaoe o e of the bravest of 
the Athenians, with orde s to make tl e best of their way to 
the city as privately as poss hie In t! e eantime, with the 
rest of his men, he attacked the Mega ensians by land, and 
while these were engaged th w from the ship took the city. 
A onatom which obtained attei wai ds seems to bear witness to 
the truth of this account ; for an Athenian ship, once a-yeai', 
passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants ooming down 
upon it with noise and tumult, one man in armor leaped ashore, 
and ran shouting towai'ds the the promontory of Sciradium, 
to meet those who were advancing by land. Kear that place 
is a temple of Mars erected by Solon ; for there it was that he 
defeated the Megarensians, and dismissed, upon certain con- 
ditions, such as wei'e not slain in battle. 

However, the people of Megara persisted in their claim, till 
both aides had severely felt the calamities of war ; and then 
they referred the aSair to the decision of the Laoedfemonians. 
Many anthers relate that Solon availed himself of a passage in 
Homer's oatalf ?ae of ships, which he alleged before the arW- 
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tratora, dexterously inaertiug a lino of his o 



he is said to have added, 

And ranks hia totces with th' AUienlau power. 

Bat the Athenians look upon this as an idle story, and t«ll U3, 
that Solon made it appear to the judges, tliat Phil^us and 
Eurysaces, sons of Ajas, being admitted by the Atheoiaiis to 
the freedom of tlieir city, gave up the island to tliein, and re- 
moved, the one to Braui^on, and the other to Jlelito in Attica; 
likewise, that the ti'ibe of the Philaida, of ■which Pisistratua 
■was, had its name from that Phitous. He brought anothfer 
argument agMost tlie Megarensians from the manner of bury- 
ing in Salamia, which was agreeable to the custom of Athens, 
and not to that of Megara ; for the Megarensians intor the 
dead with their faces to the east, and the Athenians turn theira 
to the west. On the other hand, Hereas of Megara insists 
that the MegarenMaus likewise turn the faces of the dead to 
the west ; and \7hat is moi-e, that, like the people of Salamia, 
they put three or four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athen- 
ians have a separate tomb for each. Bat Solon's cause was 
farther assisted by certain oracles of Apollo, in which the 
island was called Ionian Salamia. This matter was determin- 
ed by five Spartans, Oritola^ides, Amompharetns, Hypsechidaa,- 
Anaxilas, and Cleovnenes. 

Solon acquh-ed considerable honor and authority in Athens 
by this affair; but he was much moi'e celebrated among the 
Greeks in general for negotiating succors for the temple at 
Delphi, against the insolent and injurious behavior of the 
ns,* and persuading the Greeks to arm for the honor 
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of fie God. At his motion it was that Ije AmpUcPyom <le- 
clwed war, aa Ai-istotle, among others, testifies, in his boot 
concerning the Pytliian games, where he attrihutea that de- 

The eseorable proceeding againat the accomplices of Oylon, 
had long occasioned great trouljlea in the Athenian state. The 
conspirators had taken sauctiiary in Minerva's temple ; but Me- 
gacles, then archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trial, 
under th t tl t il th y ti d thread to the shrine of the 
goddess and lipthll ft thy would still be under lier 
protect B t wh th > am over against the temple of 

theFui th tf d b k f fself; upon which Megaolea 
and hi coll ag h 1 po them, and seized them, aa if 

they had lost th p 1 g S h as were ont of the temple 
were stoned , those that fled to the altars were cnt in pieces 
there; and tbey only were spared who made application to 
the wives of the ma^strates. !Prom that time those magis- 
trate were called eiecr/Ale, and became objects of the pnb- 
lio hatred. The remains of Cylon'a faclJon afterwards recov- 
ered strength, and kept up the qnarrel with the desoendanta of 
Megaoles. The dispute was greater tlian ever, and the two 
jartiea more exasperated, when Solon, whose anthority was 
now very great, and others of the principal Athenians, inter- 
posed, and by entreaties and arguments persuaded the persons 
called exeorable to snbmit to jnsticeand afdrtilal, Ijefore three 

AooDrdioelj, ClialheiwB, lyrani of Sioyon, was sent oommiuider-io-obief i^alnsl 
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hunaretl judges selected from tie nobility. Myron, of the 
Phylemia/a ward, can'ied on the impeachment, and they were 
condemned. As many as were alive, were driyen into exile; 
and the hcidies of the dead dug up and cast out beyond 
the borders of AtlJoa. Amidst these disturbances, the Mega- 
rensiana renewed the war, took NiscB from the Athenians, and 
reoorered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewise afBicted with super- 
stitions feaiB and sti-ange appearances ; aud the soothsayers de- 
clared, that there were cevtMH abominable crimes, which 
wanted espiaiion, pointed out by the entrails of the victims. 
Upon thifl they aent to Orete for Epimenidea the PhcsiUan* 
who is reckoned the seventh among the wise men, by those 
that do not admit Periander into the number. He was reputed 
a man of great piety, and loved by the Gods, and skilled m mat- 
ters of religioii, particularly in what related to inspiratJon and 
the sacred mysteries ; therefore the men of those days called 
him the son of nymph Balte, and one of the Oaretes revived. 
When he arrived at Athens, he conti-acted a friendship with 
Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, prepar- 
ing the way for the reception of his laws. For he tanght the 
Athenians to be more frugal in their reli^ous worship, and 
more moderate in their mourning, by intermising certain sac- 
rifices with the funeral solemnities, and abolishing the ci-uel 
and barbarous customs that had generally prevailed among 

and persons; wbich. if spoken of Greeca, may 1» Ins ; bnl Mosea had long he- 
tors lBi«h( Ihe Hebrews something of this nalure.— (ridi LevlL xyi.) Epi- 
thet lie led into the Ai«opagiia, and taming them loose, directed certain psFBOns 
to fnllow Lhein, irho should tnsrk where they couched, and there sacrifice Oism 
to the lodLl dieiy. This heing dene, nllara irere erected In all thoae places to 
perpetuate the jnemoij of this solemn explallon. There were, howeier, other 
cfltemonles practiced for the purpose oflustration, of which Tizelses, hi his poel- 
icui chronicle, gives a particular acconnt, but which ore too Irif ing to he meo- 

29'^ 
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tlie women before. What is of atill greater consequence, by 
espiations, lustrationa, and the erecting of temples aod shrines, 
he hallowed and pnrifled the oity, and made the people more 
observant of justice, and more inclined to onion. 

When he had seen Munjohia, and considered it some time, 
lie is reported to have said to those about him,* " How blind 
is man to futurity I If the Atlieniaus could foresee wliat 
trouble that place will give them, they wotild tear it in pieoea 
with their teeth rather than it should stand." Something 
similar to this is related of Thnles ; for he ordered the Mile- 
sians to bury him in a certiua recluse and neglected place, and 
foretold, at the same time, that their market-place wonld one 
day stand there. As for Epimenides, he whs held in admira- 
tion at Athens ; great honors were paid him, and many val- 
uable presents made; yet lie would accept of nothing hut 
a branch of the sacred olive, wliioh they gave him at his re- 
qaest ; and with that ho departed. 

When the troubles about Oylon's afiairs were over, and the 
sacrilegious persons removed in the manner we have mention- 
ed, the Atheniaiis relapsed into their old disputes concerning 
the government; for there were as many parlies araon^them 
as there were different tracts of land in their country. The 
inhabitants of the monntalnous pai-t were, it seems, for a de- 
mocracy ; those of the plains for an oligarchy ; and those of 
the sea-coasts, contending for a mised kind of government, 
hindered the other two from gaining their point. At the 
same time, the inequality between the poor and the rich oc- 
casioned tlie greatest discord ; and the State was in so danger- 

* ThiBprallcUonwasfUiaiLed 370 yean, stier, «ben AutlpaUir EDaelnilned 
the AUienlsna 10 admil hJH ^rrlson inlo Ibsl place. Besides ibis prophecy, 
EpiDienidea nUered anolher during his stay Dt Alhens; fbr bearii^ thai Uie 
citizens were alarmed at the pragreua of Uie Petainn power at sea, he advised 
them to tD&lEe themaeives oaay, for Ihat lh« Persians would Dot Ibr m^iy years 
utlfiiopt anyl^lng i^alDSL the Greeha, and when tliey did, Lhey wouid receive 
greater loss llieinselves than the; would lie able to \itUig upon tlie SUhjs Ihoy 
thought to destroy.— Z,u£rl. in Viti ec Rimca. 
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«iis a aituittion, that there seemed to be no way to <juell the 
seilitiooa, or to save it from rain, but clmDgingit toaiuonarchj'. 
So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, tlmt they were 
obliged either to pay them a sixth part of th^prodnce of 
the land (whence they were called Mectemorii and Thetes), or 
else to engage their persons to their creditors, who might 
seize them on failare of payment. Accordingly, some made 
slaves of them, and othersBold them to foreigners. Hay, some 
parents wei'e forced to sell their own ohildi'en (for no law for- 
bade it), and to qnit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of 
those asurei's. But the greater number, and men of the most 
spirit, agreed to stand by each other, and to beai' such unposi- 
tions no longer. They determined to choose a trusty person fo]' 
their leader, to deliver those who had failed in their time of 
payment, to divide the land, and to give an entire new face 
to the commonwealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes up- 
on Solon, as a man least obnosions to either party, having 
neither been engaged in oppressions with the rioh, nor en- 
tangled in uecesaities with the poor. Him, therefore, they 
entreated to a^ist the public in this exigency, and to com- 
pose these differences. Phanias, the Lesbian, assert-s, indeed, 
that Solon, to save the State, dealt ai'tfnlly with both par- 
ties, and privately promised the poor a division of the lands, 
and the rich a confirmation of their securities. At flret he 
was loth to take the administratitm upon him, by reason of 
the avai-io© of some, and the insolence of others; but was, 
however, chosen archon nest after Philombrotus, and at the 
same time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of him 
readily as one of tlimn, and the poor as a good and worthy 
man. They t«!l us, too, that a saying of his, which he had 
let fall some time before, that — " equaUty causes no war," waa 
then much repeated, and pleased both the rich and the poor ; 
the latter expecting to come to a balance by their nnnjbcra 
and by tba meaf^iire of divided lands, and the former to pi'o- 
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serve an equality at least by tteir dignity and power. Tlins 
both psii'ties being in gi-cat liopes, the heads of them were ur- 
gent ■with Soloa to make himself king, and endeavored to 
persnade iim that he might with better assurance take upon 
him tlie direotion of a city where he had the supreme author- 
ity. Ifay, many of the citizens that leaned to neither party, 
seeing the intended change difficult to be effected by reason 
and law, were not ^ainat tie entrusting of the government 
to the hands of one wise and just man. Some, moreover, 
acquaint us, that he received this oracle from Apollo ; — 

Seize, Heize ibe helm, the leellog vesael ^de, 
Wllh aiding pairlolB slem Uie raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told bim it would appear that he 
Tfanted courage, if he rgeoted the monarchy for faar of the 
name of tyrant, as if the sole and supreme power would not 
soon become a lawful sovereignty through tlie virtues of him 
that received it. Thus formerly (said tiiey) the Eubceans set 
np Tynnondas, and lately the Mitylenteana Pittacus for tlieir 
prince. Hone of ttiese things moved Solon firom his pur- 
pose ; and the answer he is said to have ^ven to his friends 
is this: — "Absolute monarchy is a. fwr field, but it has no 
ontlet." And in one of his poems he thus addresses himself 
to his friend Phocus ; — 



SliH Ihe mild honor of iny namo I boost. 
And find my empire tberc 

Whence it is evident that his repntation was very gi'eat be- 
fore he appeared in the chai-actei' of a le^alator. As for the 
ridicule he was exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has 
described it in the following verses : — 

, Can Solon boaai ; for when iia noblest WsBsii^ 
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ThuB he has introdnoed the mnltitude and men of low miniis 
as disoonrBing abont liim. But thoagli he rejected absolute 
power, he proceeded witli spirit enough in the admiaistraUoa. 
He did not make any oonoeeaions in behalf of the powerful, 
nor, in the framing of his laws, did he indnlge the humor of 
his conatitnente. Where the former establishment was toler- 
able, he neither applied remedies, nor used the incision knife, 
lest he shonld put the whole in disoi'der, and not have power 
to settle or compose it afterwards in the temperature he could 
wish. He only made such alterations as he might bring the 
people to acquiesce in by persuasion, or compel them to by 
his authority, making {as he says) — "force and right con- 
spire." Hence it was, that having the question afterwards 
put to him, — " Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians ?" he answered, — " The best thoy were capable 
of receiving." And as the moderns observe, that tha Athen- 
ians used to qualify the harshness of things by giving them 
softer and politer names, calling whores mistreaam, tributes eon- 
trilmii<m), garrisons gua/rds, and prisons eauUes ; so Solon 
seems to be the first that distinguished the cancelling of debts 
by the name of a diacharffe. For this was the first of his 
public acts, that debts should be forgiven, and that no man 
for the futnre should take the body of his debtor for security. 
Though Androtion and some others say, that it was not by tlie 
cancelling of debts, bnt by moderating the interest, that the 
poor were relieved, they thought themselves so happy in it, 
that they gave the name of diaekarge to this act of humanity, 
as well as to the enlai^ng of measures and the value of 
money, which went along with it. For he ordered the m-JiMs, 
which before went but for seventy-three d/rachmas, to go for 
a hundred ; so that, as they paid the same in value, but much 
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less in weight, those that had great snms to pay were relieved, 
ivhile anch as received tiieoi were iio losers. 

The greater part of writara, however, affirm, that it was 
the aholition of past securities tljat was called a discliarge; 
and with ttese the poems of Solon agree ; for in them he val- 
ues himself on — " having taken away the marks of mort- 
gaged land,* which before were almost everywhere set np, 
and made free those fields which before were bound!" and 
not only so, but — " of such oitiaens as were seizable by their 
creditors for debt, some," he tella us, "he had brought baclc 
from other countries where they had wandered so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at 
liberty who had experienced a cruel slavery at home." 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble 
he met with ; for when he undertook the annulling of debts, 
and was considering of a suitable speech, and a proper method 
of introducing the business, he told some of his most intimate 
friends, namely Conon, Olinias, and Hipponious, that he in- 
tended only to abolish the debts, and not to meddle with the 
lands. These friends of his hastening to make their advan- 
tage of the secret before the decree took place, borrowed 
lai'ge sums of tho rich, and purchased estates with them. Af- 
terwai'ds, when the decree was published, they kept their 
possessions, without paying the money they had taken up; 
which brought gi'eat reflections upon Solon, as if he had not 
been imposed upon with tlie rest, but rather an accomplice in 
the fraud. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his 
being the first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt 
of five talents, which lie had out at interest. Others, among 
whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, say it was fifteen talents. 
But liis friends went by the name of Chreocopidce, or deit- 
cotters, ever after. 

Tho method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich, 

* Tho Aihenians hail ttouslom ot axing op billela, fo sbow that houses or 
lands iv«re morlKnged. 
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The latter were dbpleased by tJie cancelling of tlieir bonds, 
aad the former at not finding a division of lands. Upon tbis 
they had fixed tbeir hopes; and they complained that he had 
not, like Lycnrgns, made all the citizens equal in estate. Ly- 
curgua, however, being the eleventh from Hercules, nnd hav- 
ing reigned many years in Laoedjauion, had acquired great 
authority, interest, and friends, of which he knew very well 
how to avail liimself in setting ap a new form of government; 
yet he was obliged to have reconrse to force rathei" than per- 
suasion, and had an eye struck oat in the dispute, before be 
could bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such an 
union and equality as left neither rich nor poor ia the city. 
On the other hand, Solon's estate was but moderate, not su- 
perior to that of some conunoners, and, therefore, he attempt- 
ed not to erect such a commonwealth as that of Lycnrgua, 
considering it as out of his power ; he proceeded as far as he 
thought he oould be supported by the confidence the people 
had in his probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expeotnlions of the generality, 
but offended them by falling short, appears from these verses 
of his :— 



And ft little atter,- 



But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid 
aside their complaints, offered a public saoiiflce, which they 
called maaciMa, or the sacrifice of the dkoMrge, and consti- 
tuted Solon law^ver and superintendent of the common- 
■wealth ; committing to him the regulation not of a part only, 
but the whole — magistracies, siasemblies, courts of judicatUL-e, 
and senat»;.- and leaving him to doterniine the q^ualiGcatiou, 
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iiAim'oer, aad time of meetiDg for tliem all, as well as to al)vo 
gate or contiaue the formor coustitutlon at hia pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed the laws of Draco, except those 
concerning mui'der, becanae of the severity of the punishraenfa 
they appointed : which for almost all offences were capital ; 
even those thatwereooaTietedofidleneaii were to suffer death, 
and STTch aa stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be 
punished in the same manner ns sacrilegions persons and mur- 
derers. Heuoe a saying of Demades, who lived long after, 
was much admired,--" That Draco wrote hia laws not with 
ink, but with hlood." And he himself being asked, " Why 
he made death the punishment for most offences f" answered, 
" Small ones deserve it, and I can find no greater for the most 
heinous," 

In the nest place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of 
the citizens; intending to leave the great offices in the hands 
of the rich, hut to give the rest of the people a share in other 
departments which they had not before, SuchasLad a yearly 
income of five hundred measures of wet and dry goods, he 
placed in the first r^nk, andcalled tliemP«ritaoosiom«^m7ii,* 
The second consisted of those that coald keep a, horse, or 
whose lands produced three hundred measures ; these were of 
the egueslrian order, and called Hippoia telountea. And those 
of the third olass, who had bnt two hundred measures, wei-e call- 
ed ZeagiUE. The rest were named Tlietes, and not admitted to 
any office; they had only a right to appear and give their 
vote in the general assembly of the people. This seemed at 
first but a slight privilege, bnt afterwai-ds showed ilself amat- 

* The FestaatsimBsiiumi paid B tslent (n ihe puilic Irensurj ; lh8 Bippuda 
idtuntei, ot the word signifies, vere obliged to Bud n horse, nnd lo serve » 

tweenUisktiiglita and those of UiB lowest order (for towers who have Ihe middle 
bench between Uie Hinlamites and Ihe ThrnDilsB, are culled Ziwgilx) ; snd 

itobBBgrml prlvilt^te, moat causes beiug 
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ter of great importance ; for most cniigeB came at last to i>6 de- 
cided by them ; and in such matters as were auder the cngni- 
zanceof the magistrates, there lay an appeal to the people. 
Besides, he is s^d to have drawn up iiis laws in an obscnre and 
ambigions manner, on purpose to enlarge the autliorlty of the 
popular tribunal ; for as they conld not adjust their difference 
by the letter of the law, they were obliged to have recourse f« 
living judges ; I mean the whole body of citizens, who, there- 
fore, had all controversies brought before them, and were in a 
manner superior to the laws. Of this equality, he himself 
takes notice in these words : — 

By me Ibo people held tbeir naUve righta 
By roe, Uielr mutual shield. 

Desirous yet fnrtlier to sti*engthon the common people, he em- 
powered any man whatever to enter an action for one that 
was injured. If a pei-son was assaulted, or suffered damage or 
violence, another that was able aad wUling to do it might pros- 
ecute the offender. Tlius tiie lawgiver wisely accnstomed the 
citizens, as members of one body, to feel and to resent one 
another's iujuriee. And we are told of a saying of his agree- 
able to this law ; being asked, — " What city was best model- 
led t" he answered; — "That, where those who are not injured, 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, than tliose 

"When these points were adjusted, he established the council 
of the weopaffTis,* which was to consist of such as had borne 
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the ifiico of arclion* ancl himself was one of the numtier. 
But observing tljat tlie people, now disobarged from tiieir 
del ts, grew iusolent and imperious, be proceeded to constitute 
another oonocil or senate, of tour imudred, a bnndred ont of 
eaob tiibe, by whom all aSairs were to be preTioualy consider- 
ed; and ordered that no matter, witliout their approbadoD, 
shonld be kid before the general assembly. In the meantime, 
the high court of the areopagua were to be the inspectors and 
guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the commonwealth, 
secured by two oonncila, as bj two anchors, would be less lia- 
ble to be shaken by tamults, and the people would become 
more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, as we have ob- 
served, afSrm, that the council of the areopagtis was of Solon's 
appointing; and it seems greatly to confirm their assei'tion, 
that Draco has made no mention of tho areopagitm, but in 
capital causes constantly addressed hiniself to the epTietm ; yet 
the eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table is set down in these 
very words ; — " "Whoever were declared infamous before So- 
lon's arohonship, let them he restored in honor, except such as 
having been condemned in the areopagns, or by the epheta, 
or by the kings in the Prytaneum, for murder or robbery, or 
attempting to lurarp the government, had fled their country 
before this law wm made." This on the conti'ary shows, tliat 
before Solon was chief magistiate and delivered his laws, the 
connoi] of the areopagua was m being for who could have 
been condemned in the aeeopagus before Scion's time, if he 
was the first that erected it into a i.ruit of judicature! Un- 
less, perhaps, there be some obM.unty or deficiency in the 

* Aner Ihe ejliiwtioa of tho rsce of Uic Madoutids, ihe Alhenians mada the 
office of archim uniimil ; ond ioBtoad of ofle^ Otey creefed uine arch^HE. Bj 
the Islter expedient, Ihey protlded against the loo great power of a single per- 
eoD, aa bylhe tornisr tbej look anajoll apprebanaioa of the Brchane a8ttli« 
up tor BDTatalgna. In one word, Ibey attained now what tliey bad loiig m-a\^i 
—the making theit Bipreme magistrate dependent on Ibe peopls. Tbia remailt- 

Marmora, In the first yeiir of Uie xvirtb Oljaipiwl, before (ariat 684. 
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test, and the meaning be, that such aa have lieea convicted of 
orimes that are now cognizable before tlia areopagus, the ephetie* 
and prytimea, shall continue infamous, while others ar§ restor- 
ed. But this I submit to the judgment of tho reader. 

The most peculiar and surpriMng of his other lawa, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in tune 
of sodition.t It seems he would not have us be indifferent 
and unaffected with the fate of the pubUc, when our own con- 
cerns ai'e upon a safe bottom ; nor when we are in health, be 
insensible to the distempens and griefe of oar country He 
would have ua espouse the better and justei i,tu«e, and hazard 
everything in defence of it, rather than wait m safety to see 
which side the riotory will incline to. That law, too, seems 
quite ridionlona and absurd, which permits a iioh heiress, 
whose husband happens to be impotent, to console herself 
with his nearest relaUons. Yet some say, this law was very 
properly levelled agwnst those who, conscious of their own 
inability, match with heiresses for the sake of the portion, and, 
under color of law, do -violence to nature. For when they 
know that such heiresses may make choice of others to grant 
their favors to, they will either let those matches alone, or, 
if they do mai-iy in that manner, they must suffer the shame 

■ Tbe i^hctz wete Bret sppointed in Die reign of Dsnioptaon, (be ma oT 
Theaens, tot Uie trying uf wilful mnrdera, and casea of inenaJaHglilBr. Tliey 
consiaied atarat of any Athenian^, aud as man; Argivas; bill Draw exclndeil 
UiB AtglTon, and ordered Uial it sbonW bo composed of IKlj-ono Athenians, 
who wera all lo be lurned of flflj yenrs of age. He also Axed Iheir aothorlty 

limited IfaelrJBrisdlction. 

be sent on( on exile.— A-«(. JlUic^ I. tl. c 12. 

lis law; bnt Celiius higbly commends 
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of theii avarice and dialionesty. It is right tliat tlie heiress 
ehould not have liberty to choose at large, but only amongst 
her husband's relations, that the child which is liom may, at 
least, belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this is 
the du-eotion that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up 
togethei', and eat of the same quince * 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries should 
be given ; the bride was to bring with her only three suits of 
clothes, and some household stuff of small value.t For he did 
not choose that inardages should be made with mercenary or 
venal vievrs, but would have that union cemented by the en- 
dearment of children, and every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himselfi when his mother desired 
to be maiTied to a young Syracusan, told her, — " He had, in- 
deed, by his tyranny broke through the laws of his oonntry, 
bnt he oould not break those of nature, by countenancing so 
disproportionate a match." And, surely, auoh disorders 
should not be tolerated in any State, nor such matches, where 
there is no equaKty of years, or inducements of love, or prob- 
ability that the end of mairiage will be answered. So that 
to an old man who mai'ries a young woman, some prudent 
magistrate or lawgiver might ezpresa himself in the words ad- 
dressed to Fhiloctetes: — 



And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old wo- 
man, like a partridge, growing fat in his private services, he 
would remove him to some young vir^n who wanted a hus- 
band. But enough of this. 
That law of Solon's is also Justly commended, which forbids 
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men to speak ill of the 'lead. For piety requires us to consider 
ttie deceased as aacred; justice calls upon us to spiire those 
that are not in being ; and good policy, to prevent the per- 
petuating of hatred. He forhade his people also to revile the 
liying, in a temple, in a court of jostioe, in the great assembly 
of the people, or at tie public games. He that offended in 
this respect, was to paj three draekmas to the peraon injured, 
and two to tiie public. Kever to restrain anger is, indeed, a 
proof of weakne^ or want of breeding ; and always to guard 
against it, is very difficult, aud to some peraons impossible. 
Now what is enjoined by law should be practicable, if the 
legislator desires to punish a few to some good pui'pose, and 
not many to no purpose. 

His law concerning wills haa likewise ite merit. For be- 
fore his time^the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of 
their estates by will ; the houses and other substance of tlie 
deceased were to I'emain among his relations. But he permit- 
ted any one, that had not children, to leave his possessions to 
whom he pleased ; thus preferring the tie of friendship to that 
of kindred, and choice to necessity, he gave eveiy man the 
full and free disposal of his own. Yet he allowed not all sorts 
of legacies, but those only that were not estorted by frenzy, 
the consequence of disease or poisons, by imprisonment or 
violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considered in- 
ducements, that operated against reason, as no better tlian 
force ; to be deceived, was with Am the same thing as to be 
compelled; and he looked upon ploasui'e to be as great a per- 
Terter as pain.* 

He regulated, moreover, the jonrnejs of women, thisir 
mournings and sacrifices, and endeavored to keep tliem clear 
of all disorder and excess. They were not to go out of town 
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■vvitli niore thaii three liabits ; the provisiona tlisiy cai-i'ied with 
tiieia were not to osoeed tJie valne of an obuhis ; tbeir hasket 
was not to he above a oabit high ; and in tlie night they were 
not to ti'avel but in a carriage, with, a toroli before them. At 
fanerals, thoy were forbid to tear themselves,* aod do hired 
monraer waa to ntter kmeatable notes, or to aot anything else 
that leaded to ezcite sorrow. They were not permitted to 
eacrifice an. os on those oooasions ; or to bory move than three 
garments with tbe body ; or to visit any tombs beside tliose 
of their own family, except at the time of interment. Most 
of these thiogs ai'e likewise forbidden by our laws, with the 
addition of this cironmstanoe, that those who offend in such a 
manner, are fined by the censors of the women, as giving way 
to weak piBsions and ohildish sorrow. 

Ab the oity was filled with persons, who assembled from all 
parts, on account of the great secnrity in which people lived 
In Attica, Solon observing this, and that the couuti'y withal 
was poor and barren, and that merchanfa who traffic by sea do 
not use to import their gooda where they can have nothing ill 
exohange, turned the attention of tlie citizens to mannfectures. 
For this purpose he made a law, that no son should be obliged 
to maintain hia father, if he had cot taught him a trade.t Aa 
for Lycurgns, whose oity was clear of strangers, and whose 
countiy, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice the 
number of inhabitants; where there was, moreover, a multi- 
tude oi Helotes, who were not only to be kept constantly em- 
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ployed, but to be humbled and worn out by servitude, it was 
right for him to set the citizena free from laborious and ine- 
ehanio arts, and to employ them iu arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn aad eseroiae. But Solon, ratlier adapting 
hia laws to the state of hia country, than hia country to his 
laws, and perceiving that the soil of Attica, which hardly re- 
warded tlie husbandman's labor, was far from being capable 
of maintaining a lazy iiultitnde, ordered that trades should 
be accounted hohorable, that thu council of the aieujiaijm 
should examine into e^eiy man's means of subsisting, and 
chastise the idle 

But that Jaw was more ngid, which (as Heraclides ot Pnn- 
tua informs us) excused bastaidsfiom lelievmg their tatheis. 
ITevertheleas, the man. that disregards so honorable a state as 
marriage, doea not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
. merely to indulge hia appetite. He has therefore hia re- 
wards; and there remains no pretence for him. to upbraid 
those children, whose very birth he has made a reproach to 

In truth, hia lawa concerning ■women, in general, appear 
very absurd; for he permitted anyone to Mil an adulterer 
taken in the fact ;* but if a man committed a rape upon a 
free woman, he was ooly to be fined a hundred drachmas ; if 
he ginned his purpose by persuadon, twenty; but prostitutes 
were excepted, because they have their price. And he would 
not allow them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she were 
taken in an act of dishonor before marriage. But to pnnish 
the same fault sometimes ia asevereandrigororia manner, and 
sometimes lightly and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, ia 
not agreeable to reason, unless the soai'dty of money in. Athena 
at that time made a pecuniary' mulct a heavy one. And, in- 
deed, iu the valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep aad a 

* Nu adulteress was lo aduru hejwir, or Ui aaslsl al Uio publto sacrlBcea ; and 
in case fihe did, ha gava liberl; lo any oec lo lear iiet elolliea off her 6aoli, and 
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medimn-as of corn were recltonecl each at a Aradlima, only. 
To the rict«i- in the Isthmiwi games, he appointed a reward 
of a hnndrad da-ackmoi; and to the yictor in the Olympian, 
five hundred.* He that canght a he-wolf, was to have five 
draehmas ; he that took a she-wolf, one ; and the former sum 
(aa Demetrius Phalereoa asserts) waa the value of an ox, the 
latter of a sheep. 

As Attica was not supplied with WLitar from perennial riv- 
ers, lakes, or springs, hut chiefly hy wells dug for that pur- 
pose, he made a law, that where there was a puhlio well, all 
within the (iistanoe of four furlongs should make nee of it; 
hut where the distance was greater, they were to provide a 
well of their own. And if they dng ten fathoms deep in their 
own ground, and could find no water, they had liherty to 
fill a vessel of six gallons twice a day at their neighbor's. 
Thus he tliought it proper to assist persons in real necessity, 
but not to encourage idleness. His regulations with respect 
to the planting of ti'ees were also very judicious. He that 
planted any tree in his fieW, waa to place it at least five feet 
from his neighbor's ground; and if it was a fig-tree or an 
olive, nine ; for these extend their roots further than others, 
aud then' neighborhood is prejudicial to some trees, not only 
m they take away the nourishment, but their effluvia is nox- 
ious. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far 
from another man's ground as it was deep; and if any one 
would raise a stock of bees, he was to place them three hun- 
dred feet from those already raised hy another. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be sold 
to strangers hnt oil ; and whoever presumed to export any- 
thing else, the arelton was solemnly to declare him aoonrsed, 
or to pay himself a hundred dracJimas into the public treas- 
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nry. This law ia in the fii-sfc table. And therefore it is not ab- 
Bolntcly iiiprobable, what some afQrm, that the exportation 
of figa was formei'Ij forbidden, and that the informer against 
the delinquent was called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage re- 
ceived from beasts. A dog that had bit a man was to be de- 
livered up bound to a log of four cuhita long ;* an ^reeable 
eontrirance for security against snch an animal. 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of 
foreigners is a little dubious ; because it forbids the freedom of 
the city to be granted to any but such as are forever exiled 
from their own country, or traosplant tbeniselvea to Athens 
witli th«r whole family, for the sake of exercising some man- 
ual ti'ade. Tills, we are told, he did, not with a view to keep 
strangers at a distance, bat rather to invite them to Athens, 
upon the snre Mope of being admitted to the privilege of citi- 
zens ; and he imagined the settlement of those might be en- 
tirely depended upon, who had been driven from their na- 
tive country, or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is pecnliai- to Solon which regulates the going to 
entertainments made at the public charge, by him called pa/r- 
adtdn.i For he does not allow the same person to repair to 
thein often ; and he lays a penalty upon snch as refuse to go 
when invited ; looking upon the former"&8 a mark of epicur- 
ism, and the latter of contempt of the public. 



J aod sacred, for it prop- 
Is UUe,mucli llko IhOBS 
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All Ills laws were to continue in force for a liuinli'ed yest^s, 
and ■were written upoa wooden tables, which, might be turned 
round in tbe oblong cases that contwned them. Some ainaU 
temaiiis of tliera are preserved in the Prytanium to this day. 
They were called q/ri^s, as Aristotle tells us ; and Oratinus, 
the comic poet, thus spohe of them ; — 

Bj the grent namsa of Solon ond of Draco, 

Some say, those tables were properly called oyrhes^ on which 
■were wiitten the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and tlie 
other aaumes. The senate, in a body, bound themselves by 
oath to establish the laws of Soion ; and the thesmoilietcBf or 
guardians of the laws, severally took an oath in a particular 
form, by the stone in the market-plaoe, that for every law they 
broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with bhnself.* 

ObserviDg tlie irregularity of the moQth,+ and that the 
moon neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, aa 
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it (ifScn happened thnt in the same (Iny slie overtook and 
passed by hirvi, lie ordered that the day he onlled hene kai nea 
(the old and tJie new); agsigning the pai't of it before the con- 
Junction to the old month, and the rest to fie begimiing of 
the new. He seems, therefore, to have been the first who 
undei'stood that verse in Homer, which makes mention of a 
day wherein "the old montli ended and the new began."* 

The day following he called the new moon. After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, hut Bubtraoting, to the 
tliii'tietb, aooordiag to the decreasing phases ot the moon 

When his laws took place,t Solon hid his vi'itoi's every 
day finding fault witJi some of them, and commending oth- 
ers, or advising him to make certain additions or letienoh- 
raents. But the greater part came to de«iie a reason foi tliis 
or that article, or a dear and precise esplioation of the mean- 
ing and design, genaible that he oonld not well estuse him- 
self from complying witli their desires, and that if he in- 
dulged their importunity, the doing it might give offence, he 

* Odyis. iriv. laa, 
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determined to witlidrflw from the dilHoulty, and to get rid at 
once of their oayila and esceptions ; for, as he himself ob- 
serves, 

Nat Bll ths greutest enlerpriee csd pleaac. 

Under pretence therefore of traffic, he set sail for another 
conntry, having ohtained leave of the Athenians for ten years' 
absence. In tiiat time he hoped his laws would become fe- 
miliar to theai. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he ahode some time, 
as he himself relates, 

Co the OanoplBD ohoi's, hj titi&*s deop mouth. 
There he conversed upon points of philosophy, with Pseuo- 
phis the Heliopolitan, and Senchia the Sai'te, the most learned 
of the Egyptian priests ; and having an account from tliem of 
the Atlantis Island,* {as Plato informs us,) he attempted to de- 
scribe it to the Grecians in a poem. Fi-om Egypt he sailed 
to Cyprus, and there was honored with the best regards of 
Pliilooyprus, one of the fcmgs of that island, who reigned 
over a small city built by Demophon, the son of Thesens, near 
the river Olarins, in a strong situation indeed, bat vei^y indif- 
ferent soil. As thei-6 was an agreeable plain below, Solon 
persuaded him to build a larger and pleasanter oity there, and 

■ Plalo Salslied this htstoiy from Solon's msnioin, as mn^ be seen In bis H- 
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to remove tlie inliabitnnts of tlie other to it. He also iissisted 
in laying out the whole, and huilding it in tlie beat manner 
for coayenienee ,iad defence ; so that Philooyprus in a short 
time had it bo well peopled, sa to esoite the envy of the other 
princes. And therefore, thongh the former city was oalled 
A^reia, yet, in honor of Solon, he oalled the new one Soli. 
He himself speaks of the hnilding of this city, in his Ele^es, 
addressing himself to Philooyprns :— 



Ajid speed me home wiUihouorfi and succ^bb! 
As for his interview witii Ci-eesus, some pretend to prove 
from chronology that it is flctJtions. Bnt since the story is so 
famous, and so well attested, nay (what is more) so agreeable 
to Solon's chfiFacter, so worthy of his wisdom and magna- 
nimity, I cannot prevail with myself to reject it for the sake 
of certain, chronological tables, which thousands are correct- 
ing to this day, without being able to bring them to any cer- 
tainty. Solon, then, is said to have gone to Sardis, at the re- 
qiiest of Orcesus ; and when he came tlieve, he was affected mncli 
in the same manner as a person born in an inland oonntiy, 
when he first goes to see the ocean ; for as he takes every great 
river he comes to for the sea, so Solon, aa he passed through, 
the court, and saw many of the nobility riclily dressed, and 
walking in great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and 
guards, took each of them for Crmaus. At last, when he was 
conducted into the presence, he found the king set off with 
whatever can be imagined curious and vainable, either in 
beauty of colora, elegance of golden ornaments, or splendor of 
jeweb ; 'in order that the grandeur and variety of the scene 
might be as striking as pp^ible. Solon, standing over against 
the throne, was not at all surprised, nor did he pay those com- 
pliments that were espeoted ; on the conti-ary, it was plain to 
81 
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all persona f diseeraiuent, tlmt he despised sadi "vaia oatouta- 
tioa and littleuesg of pride. Crcssus tlien ordered his treasures 
to be opened, and iiis magnificent apartments and farniture to 
be shown liim; but tliia was quite a needless ti'ouble; for 
Solon, in one view of the king, was able to read liis chai'actei'. 
When he had seen all, and was conducted back, Crteaua asked 
birn, " If lie Lad erer beheld a happier man than he !" Solon 
answered, — " He bad ; and that tlie person was one Tellus, a 
plain bnt worthy dtizen of Athens, who left valnablo children 
behind him ; aud who having been above the want of neoes- 
sades all his life, died glorioaslj fighting for Ma couiiti'y." 
By this time he appeared to Orcesus to be a strange, nueoutli 
kind of rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quan- 
tity of gold and silver, but could prefer tlie life and death of 
a private aad mean person to Ma high dignity and power. 
Howevei', be asked him again, — " Whether after Tellns, he 
knew another happier man in tlie world ?" Solon answered, 
— " Yes, Cleobis and Bifon, famed for their brotherly affection, 
and duUfid behavior to their mother; for the osen not being 
ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew their 
mother to Jnno'a temple, who was extremely happy in having 
snch sons, and moved forward amidst tlio blessings of the 
people. After the saorifioe, they drank a cheerfnl cnp witli 
theii- triends, and then laid down to rest, but rose no more; 
for they died in the night without sorrow or pdn, in the 
midst of so much glory." " Well I" said Orcesus, now higbV 
displeased, "and do yon not then rank tis in the number of 
happy men I" Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, or to ex- 
asperate him more, replied,—-" Eing of Lydia, as God has 
given the Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, so 
likewise he has favored them with a democratic spirit, and a 
liberal kind of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendors 
of royalty. Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suffer na not to 
be elated by any present good fortune, or to admii-e that fe- 
licity which is liable to change. Futurity carries for every man 
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m^iiy various aad uncertain evcctg in ita bosom. He, there- 
tore, wliora heaven bleaaos with suooeas to the last, is in onr 
estimation the happy man. But the happiness of him who 
BtiJl lives, and has the dangers of life to enoonnter, appears to 
us no better than that of a cliampioa before the combat is de- 
tennined, and while the crown is uncertwn." With tliese 
■words Solon depai-ted, leaving Crtesus chagrined, but not in- 
8trnctei3. 

At that time ^sop the fabulist was at tlie court of Orcesus, 
who had sent for him, and earessed him not a little. He was 
concerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, and there- 
upon gave him this advice,— "A man should either not con- 
verso with kings at all, or say what b agi"eeable to them." To 
which Solon replied,—" Kay, but he should either not do it 
at all, or say what is useful to tliera." 

Though Orcesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, 
yet when he was defeated in his wars with Ojms, when his 
city was talien, hiamlf made prisoner, and Idd bound upon 
the pile, in order to be bnrnt, in the presence of Cyrus, and 
all the Persians, he cried out as loud as he possibly could, — 
"Solon I Solon! SolonI" Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to in- 
quire of him, — "What God or man it was, whom alone he 
thus invoked under so great a calamity !" Croasaa answered, 
without the least disguiae,— " He is one of the wise men of 
Greece, whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, 
or to learn what might be of service to me, but that he might 
see and extend the repntation of that glory, the loss of which 
I find a much gi'eater misfortune than the possession of it was 
a blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advantage, 
the happiness of opinion ; but tlie reverse plunges me into 
reft! sufferings, and ends in misery irremediable. This was 
foreseen by that great man, who, forming a conjecture of the 
future from what he then saw, advised me ta consider the end 
of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." 
When this was told Cyrus, wh; was a much wiser man than 
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Orc83iis, fiadiog Solon's masira confirmed by aa example be- 
fore Mm, he not only set 0ii»sU3 at liberty, but boaorail hira. 
ivitb his pvotection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the 
glory of eaving tha life of one of tliese kings, and. of instrnct- 
ing the other. 

Dnriog his absence, the Athenians were ninch divided 
among themselves; Lyoiirgus being at the he:id of the low 
country, Megacles, the son of Alomieon, of the people that 
lived neoi' the sea-coast, and Fisistratus of the monntaineei^, 
among which last was a multitude of laboring people, vi'hose 
enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich. Hence it was, that 
though the city did observe Solon's laws, yet all expected 
some change, and were desii-ous of another establisliment; 
not in hopes of an equality, but with a view to be gainers liy 
the alteration, and entuely to sabdue those that differed fiom 

While matters stood tlius, Solon arrived at Atht-os, where 
lie waa received with great res[)eot, aud still held in venera- 
tion by all ; but, by reason of his great age, he had neither 
the Btrength nor spirit to act or speak in public as he had done. 
He, therefore, applied in private to the heads of the factions, 
nud endeavored to appease and reconcile theni^ Piaistmtus 
Eeemed to give him gi-eater attention than the rest; for Pisis- 
trjitas had an affable and engaging manner. He was a liberal 
benefactor to the poor;* and even to his enemies he behaved 
witli great candor. He counterfeited so destarously the good 
qualities which nature had denied him, that he gained more 
credit than the i-eal possessors of them, and stood ftiremost in 
the public esteem, in point of moderation and equity, in zeal 
for tlie present government, and aversion to all that endeavov- 
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od at n change. "With these arts he imposed upon the people; 
hut Solon soon discovered his real ebai-acter, aod was tlie first 
to disoem his insidious designs. Yet he did not absolutely 
break with him, hut endeavored to soften him, aad advise him. 
better ; deolaring hoth to him and others, that if amtitio" 
could but be banished from his soul, and he could be cured of 
his desire of absolute power, there would not be a man better 
disposed, or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the form of trag- 
edy, and the novelty of the thing atti'acted many spectators ; 
for this was before any prize was proposed for those tliat es- 
oelled in this respect. Solon, who was always willing to hear 
and to leai'U, and in his oid age more inclined to anything that 
might divert and entei'tain, particularly to music and good 
fellowship, went to see Thespis himself ezhibit, as the custom 
of the ancient poets was. When the play was done, he called 
to Theapis, and asked him, — " If he was not ashamed to tell so 
many lies before so great an assembly?" Thespis answered, — 
" It was no great matter, if lie spoke or acted so in. jeat." To 
which Solon replied, ati-iking the gronnd violently witli his 
staff, — " If we encourage snoh jesting as this, we shall quickly 
find it in our conti'acts and agreements." 

Soon after this, Pisistratim, having wounded himself for the 
purpose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and 
endeavored to inflame the minds of the people, by telling 
them his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him in 
that manner on account of his patriotism. Upon this the mul- 
titade loudly expressed their indignation ; hut Solon came ap, 
and thus accosted him : — "Son of Hippocrates, you act Ho- 
mer's Ulysses hut very indifferently ; for he woanded himself 
to deceive hia enemies, but you Iiave done it to impose upon 
your countiymen." ITotwith standing this, the. rabble were 
ready to take np arms for him ; and a general assembly of the 
people being summoned, Ariston made a motion that a body- 
guard of fifty olnhmen shonld be assigned' Tiim, Solon stood 
SI* 
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Tip and opposed it witl: many argiinients, of the sfime kind 
witli tlioso ho has left lis in hia poems : — 



Tour art, to public interest ever blind. 

But wlien he saw the poor behave in a riotous maaner, and 
determined to gi'atify Pisistratus at any rate, ■vvhile the rloh, 
out of fear, declined the opposition, he retired with tliis dec- 
laration, that he had shown more wisdom than the former, 
in discerning what method should have been taken ; and more 
courage than the latter, who did not want understanding, but 
spirit to oppose Hhe estahlishment of a tyrant. The people 
having made the decree, did not cnrionaly inquire iuto the 
number of guards wMohPisistratua employed, but visibly con- 
nived ftt his keeping as many aa he pleased, till he seized the 
citadel. When this was done, and the city in great oonfnsion, 
Megacles, with the rest of the Alom^onidie, immediately took 
to flight. But Solon, though he was now veiy old, and had 
none to second him, appeared in public, and addressed him- 
self to the citizens, sometimes npbraiding them with their past 
indiscretion and cowardica, sometimes exhorting and encour- 
aging them to stand up for their liberty. Then it was that 
heapoke those memoi'able words, — "It would have been easier 
for them, to repress the advances of tyranny, and prevent its 
estftblishment ; but now it was established, and grown to some 
height, it would be more glorious to demolish it." However, 
finding that their feara prevented their attention to what he 
said, ho returned to hia own house, and placed his weapons at 
the street door, with these words,—" I have done all in my 
power to defend my country and its laws." This was his last 
public effort. Though some exhorted him to fly, ho took no 
notice of their advice, but was composed enough to make 
verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians : — 
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Many of his Meads alarmed at thia, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and asked Lira wliat 
he trusted to, that he went such imprudeot lengtlis? He an- 
swered,—" To old age," However, when PisistratuB had 



fully estftbli 



Dlislied himself, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with so much kindness and respect, that Solon 
bocaine as it were his counsellor, and gave sanction to many 
of Lis proceedings. He observed the greatast pai-t of Solon's 
laws, showing himself the esample, and obliging hia friends 
to follow it. Thns, when he was aeenaed of murder before 
tlie court of areopagus, he appeared in a modest manner to 
make his defence ; btit his accuser dropped the impeachment. 
He likewise added other laws, one of which was, that " per- 
sona midmed in the wai-s should be mdntained at the public 
chai^." Tet this, Heraoliilea tells us, was in pursuance of 
Solon's plan, who had decreed tiie same in the case of Ther- 
sippus. But, according to Theophrastns, Ksistratus, not So- 
lon, made the law against idleness which produced at once 
greater industry in the country, and trauquillity in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large description, or 
rather fiibaloua account of the Atlantis island,* which he had 
learned of the wise men of Sa'is, and which particularly con- 
cerned the Athenians; but by reason of bis age, not want of 
leisure (as Plato would have it), he was apprehensive the work 
would be too much for Lim, and therefore did not go tLrough 
with it. These verses ai-e a proof that business waa not the 
hinderance ; — 



• ThiB fable Impoiled, Uisl 
tmd a grefLt port of Europe, tl 
making head pgalii^l Ibeir vie 
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And ftgain :- 






Plato, ambitious ta oultiyate aod adora the subject of the At- 
lantis island, as a delightful spot in some Mr field imoouupied, 
to which also he had some claim, by his being related to 
Solon, laid out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erect- 
ed a grand entrance to it, such aa no other story, fable 
or poem, ever had. But aa he began it late, he ended his life 
before the work. Phauiaa tells ub Solon died in the arohon- 
ship of Hegesti'atus. The story of his aahes being scattered 
about the isle of Salamis appeai-g absurd and fabulous; and 
yet it is related by several authors of credit, and by Aristotle 
in particular, 

Diogenes Laertins says that his bones were burned in Sala- 
mis, and his ashes scattered over the ground by his own 
order. And he has written the folJowing epigram upon him t— 

Tbe lablela uf )iLe laws do bear Blott 
Hl3 mtnd to limiyen. Sucb a burden Itght 



SPEUSIPPUS. 



r of Plato in the Academy, to 
whose doctrines he always adhei'ed, though he was not of the 
same disposition as he. For he was a passionate man, and a 
slave to pleasure. Accordingly, they say that he once in a 
rage threw a puppy into a well ; and that for the sake of 
amusement, be went all the way to Macedonia to the marriage 
of Cassander. 
The female pupita of Plato, Lasuiencaof ManLinca, and Asio- 
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thea of Pliilus, are B^d to have become disciples of Spsnaippna 
also. And Dionjsins, writiDg to hici in a petnlant manner, 
says, " And ooe may leani philosophy too from joni' female 
disciple from Arcadia; uioreover, Plato used to take his. pupils 
without exacting aoj fee from them ; but you collect tribute 
irtytn yours, whether willing or unwilling." 

He was the first man, aa Diodoms relates in the first book 
of Lis Oommentaries, who investigated in his school what was 
common to the sereral sciences; and who endeavored, as far 
as possible, to maintain their eonaection with each other. He 
was also the first who published those things which Isoorates 
called secrets, as OEBueus tella ns. And the first, too, who 
found out Jiow to make light baskets of bundles of twigs. 

But he became afflicted with paralysis, and sent to Xeuoc- 
rates, inviting him to become his successor in the school. Once 
when be was being boi'ne in a cai'riage into the Academy, he 
met Diogenes, and said "Hail;" and Diogenes replied, "I will 
not say hail to you who, though in such a state as yon are, en- 
dare to live." Others relate the story thus : When Diogenes 
refused to return his salutation, he at the same time said, 
"Such a feeble wi-etch ought to be asbainedtolive;" to which 
Speusippus replied that he "lived not in his limbs but in his 

Speusippus said to a rich man who wm in love with an ugly 
woman, "What do you want with her? I will find yon a much 
prettier woman for fan talents." In a fit of despondency he 
committed snicide. Diogenes Laertina wrote the following 
epigram upon him :^ 
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STILPO. 

Stilpo, a native of Megara, in Greece, was a papil of pome 
of Eiwilides' school. Bnt some saj that he was a pupil of 
Euolides himself. 

And he was bo much auperior fo all liia fellows in command 
of words and in aontenesa, that it may almost he said that all 
Greece fixed its eyes upon him, and joined the Megario school. 
Oonoerning him Philippus of Megara spealis th i vord for 
word r — " For he carried off from Theoj hraat a Metrodorus 
the speculative philosopher, and T agor')* t Gela ; and 
Ai'istotle the Cyrenaic, he robhed ot 03 taichna and Simias ; 
and from the dialecticians' school als hu w n un over, 
carrying off Pteoneins from Arist des aal D pp 1 s of the 
Bosphorus from Enpliantus, and also Myiines ot the Venites, 
■who had both come to him to argne against him, bnt they 
became converts and his disciples." Besides these men, he 
attracted to his school Phra^idemns the Peripatetic, a natnral 
philosopher of great ability, Aloimns the rhetorician, the moat 
eminent orator in all Greece at that time; and Orates, with 
8 great number of others, among whom was Zeno the Phwni- 

He was very fond of the study of politics. Though he was 
married, he lived also with a courtesan, named Nicarete. And 
he had a licentious daughter, who was married to a friend of 
his named Simias, a citizen of Syracuse. And as she would 
not live in an orderly manner, some one told Stilpo that she 
was a disgi-ace to him. But be said, " She is not more a dis- 
grace to me than I am an honor to her." 

Ptolemy Soter, it is said, received him with great honor ; 
and when he had made himself master of Megwa, he gave 
him money, and invited him to Bwl with him to Egypt, But 
he accepted only a moderate sum of money, and declined the 
journey proposed to him, but went over to Mgina, until 
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Ptolemy had sailed. Also when Demetrius, the son of Antig- 
onus, liad taken Megara, he ordered Stilpo's house to be saved, 
and took oai-e that everything that had been plandored from 
him shonld be restoi-ed to him. Bat when he wished Sfilpo 
to ^ve him in a list of all that he had lost, he said that he 
had lost nothing of his own ; for tliat no one had taken from 
him hia learning, and that he still had his eloquence and his 
knowledge. And he conversed with Demetrius on the subject 
of doing good to men with sueb power, that he became a 
zealous heai-er of his. 

They say that he once pnt snch a question as this to a man, 
about the Minerva of Phidiaa : — " Is Minerva the Groddess the 
daughter of Jupiter!" And when the other said, "Yes;" 
"But this," said he, "is not the child of Jupiter, but of 
Phidias." And when, he was brought before the Areopagus 
for this speech, he did not deny it, but maintained that he had 
spoken correctly ; for that she waa not a God {theo$) but a 
Goddess (iTted) ; for that Gods were of the male sex only.* 
However, the judges of the Areopagus ordered him to leave 
the city ; and on tliis occasion, Theodorns, who was nicknamed 
Theos, said in derision, "Whence did Stilpo learn this! and 
how could he tell whether she waa a God or a Goddess!" 
But Theodorus was in truth a most impudent fellow. But 
Stilpo was a most witty and elegant-minded roan. Accord- 
ingly, when Orates asked him if the Gods delighted in adoration 
and prayer ; they say that he answered, " Do not ask these 
questions, yon foolisli man, in the road, but in private." And 
they say, too, that Bion, when he was asked whether there 
were any Gods, answered in the same spirit : — 
«W:iljDunotfire[,OI miserable old man, 
Eemove Ibe inuUilndB T' 

But Stilpo was a man of simple character, and free from all 
trick and humbug, and imiversally affable. Accordingly, 
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when Crates tlie Cynic onco refueed to answer a question 
that he had put to him, and only inaultcd his questioner — 
"I knew^," SMd Stilpo, "that he wonid say anything rather 
tljaii wliat he ought." And once he pnt a question to him, and 
offered him a fig at the same time ; so he took the fig and ate 
it, on which Orates said, " O Hercules, I have lost my fig." 
" Fot only that," he replied, " but you have lost youi' question 
too, of which the fig was the pledge:" At another time, he 
saw Orates shiTering in the winter, and said to him, " Orates, 
yon seem to ms to want a new dresa," meaning, both a new 
miad and a new garment; and Orates, feeling ashamed, 
answered him in the following parody : — 

" There* SUlpo too, Ihtougii lie Megatlan bounds, 
Poms out deap groana, where Syphon'a voice resounds, 
And tbers he oft doiJi agae, while a achool 

And Tlrtue'B aarae wllh eager ehaae porsues." 

It ia said that at Athens he attracted all the citizens to such 
a degree, tliat thoy used to mn from their workshops to look 
at him ; and when some one said to him, " Why, Stilpo, they 
wonder at you as if you were a wild beast," he replied, " Not 
so ; bat as a real genuine man." 

Be was a very clever argner; and r^ected the theory of 
species. And he nsed to nay that a peraon who spoke of man 
in general, was speaking of nobody ; for that he was not speak- 
ingof this individual, nor of that one: for speaking in general, 
how can he speak moi'e of this person than of that pei-son ! 
therefore he is not speaking of this pei-son at all. Another 
of his illustrations was, "That whieh is shown to me, is not 
ft vegetable ; for a vegetable existed ten thousand years ago, 
therefore thb is not a vegetable." They say that once when 
he waa conversing with Orates, he interrupted the discourse 
to go off and buy some fish ; and as Orates ti'ied to drag him 
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back, and said, "Ton are leaving the argument;" "Hot at 
al],^' he replied, " I keep the argument, bat I am leaving 
yon ; for the argament remains, bnt the flsh will be sold to 

There are nine dialogues of his extant, written in a frigid 
style. Being aa&ed ""What ia liai'der than a stone?" he an- 
swered " B fool." 

Hermippns says that he died at a great age, after drinking 
some wine, in order to die inore rapidly. And we liave writ^ 
ten this epigram on him : — 

Slmnger, uW age n.1 Hrst, and Ihan diaeese, 
A halBftii pair, did lay wise Slllpo low, 

The best of driyera for hia lEourntiil coach, 



-STBATO. 

Thbopiieastbs was succeeded in the presidency of his school 
by Strato of Lampsaotis, the son of Aroesilaus, of whom he 
had made mention in his will. He was a man of great emi- 
nence, surnamed the Natural Pliilosopher, from his surpassing 
all men in the diligence with which he applied himself to the 
investigation of mattei's of tliat nature. He was also the pre- 
ceptor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and receiycd from him, as it 
is said, eighty talents. 

They say that he became so thin and weak, that he died 
■without its being perceived. And there is an epigram of ours 
upon him in the following terms: — 

Tbe man waa thin, beliere me, from lie ose 
Of freqiiont upguenta ; Slrato was his name. 
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TnALES. 

TsALES was tlie son of Eusaniius and Oleoliule ; of tie 
family of the Thelidffi, who are Phismoiaus by descent, among 
the most noble of all the descendants of Cadmus and Agenor, 
as Plafo testifies. And lie was the fii'St man to whom the' 
name of Wise was given, wlien Damasius was Arohon at 
Athen?, in whose time also the seven wise men had that title 
given to them. He was enrolled as a citizen at Miletus when 
he came thither with Helens, who had heen banished from 
Phtenicia; hnt a move common statement is that he was a 
native Mile^an, of noble estraeljon. 

After having been immersed in state afiMrs he applied him- 
self to speculations in natural philosophy ; though, as some 
people state, he lefi no writings behind him. For the hook on 
Naval Asti'ODomy, which is attributed to him, is Bwdin reality 
to be the work of Focus the Samian. But Oalliraaohns was 
aware that ho was the discoverer of the Lesser Bear; for in 
his lanihics he speak of him thus ; 

Which benm in Chories's wain, helI guide lie bark 

According to others he vprote two books, and no more, about 
the solstice and the equinox ; thinking that everything else 
was easily to he comprehended. Accordhig to other state- 
ments, he is said to have been the first who studied astronomy, 
and ivho foretold the eclipses and motions of the sun, on 
which flooount Xenophanes and Herodotus prMse him greatly; 
and Eeraclitns and Demooritus confirm this statement. 

Some again (one of whom b Ohserilus the poet) say that ha 
was the first person who affirmed that the souls of men were 
immortal ; and he was the first person, too, who discovered the 
path of the snn from one end of the ecliptic to tlie other; and 
who, as one account tells us, defined the magnitude of the sun 
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as being seven liundi'ccl iiiicl twenty times as great sa Uiat of 
the moon. He was also the first person wlio called the last 
day of the month the thirtieth. And likewise the firat to con- 
verse about natural philosophy, as some say. But Ai-istotla 
and Hippias say that he attribnted souls also to lifeless things, 
forming his oonjeoiTire fi'om the nature of the magnet, and of 
amber. And Patnphile relates that he, haying leai'nt g6oraeti7 
fi'om the Egyptians, was the first person to describe a right- 
angled triangle in a circle, and that he sacrificed an os in hon- 
or of his disoovery. But others, among whom is Apollodorus 
the oalouiator, say. that it was Pythagoi-as who made this dis- 
coTery. It was Thales also who oari-ied to their greatest point 
of advancement the discoveries which Callimaohus in his Iam- 
bics says were first made by Euphebus the Phrygian, such as 
those of the scalene angle, and of the triangle, and of other 
things which relate to investigations about lines. He seems 
stlso to have been a man of the greatest wisdom in political 
matters. For when Orcesns sent to the Milesians to invite 
them to an alliance, he prevented them from agi'eeing to it, 
■which step of his, as Gyrus got the victory, proved the salva- 
tion of the city. But Olytns relates, as Hei-aolidca assures ns, 
that he was attached to a sohtai^ and reelase life. 

Some assert that he was married, and tliat be had a son 
named Oibissus ; others, on the oontrai'y, say that he never 
had a wife, but that he adopted the son of his sister; and 
that once being asked why he did not himself become a father, 
he answered, that it was because he w^ fond of children. 
They say, too, that when his mother exhorted him to marry, 
he said, "'No, by Jove, it is not yet time," And afterwards, 
when ha was past iiis youth, and she was again pressing him 
earnestly, he said, "It is no longer time." 

HieronymuB, of Ehodes, also tells us, in the second hook of 
his Miseelianeous Memoranda, that when he was desirous to 
b1i"W thfit it was easy to get rich, he, foreseeing that there 
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would be ft great crop of olives, took some large plantations of 
olive trees, and bo made a great deal of money. 

He asserted wat^r to be the principle of all thiDga, and that 
the world had life, and was full of diemoiis : they say, too, 
that he was the original deflner of the se^ona of the jeai', 
and that it was he wlio divided the year into three hundred 
and sixty-five days. And he never had any teacher escept 
during the time that he went to Egypt, and associated with 
the priests. Hieronymns also says that he measured the Pyr- 
amids ; watching tlieir shadow, and calculating wlien they 
■were of the same size as that was. He lived with Thrasy- 
bulus, the tyrant of Miletus, as we are informed by Minyaa. 

Now, it is known to every one what happened with respect 
to the tripod tliat was found by the fishermen and sent to the 
wise men hy tlie people of the Milesians. For they say that 
some Ionian youths boiiglit a cast of their net from some Mi- 
lesian fishermen. And wlien the tripod was drawn up in the 
net there was a dispute about it; until the Milesians sent to 
Delphi; and tlie God gave them the following answer:— 

¥ou Mk about Uie Itl pod, totihom you thsll preaeotiti 
T ia for Ihe niaeal, I rBplj", thai toriiine suralj meant It. 

Accordingly they gave it to Thales, and lie gave it to some 
one, who again handed it over to another, till it came to So- 
lon. But he said that it was the God himself who was the 
firet in wisdom ; and so he sent it to Delphi. But Callima- 
chas gives a dififerent account of tliie in. his Iambics, taking the 
tradition which he mentions fl'om Leander the Milesian ; for 
he says that a certain Arcadian of the name of Bathydea, 
when dying, left a goblet behijid him with an injunction that 
it should be given to the first of the wise men. And it was 
given to Thalee, and went the whole circle till it came back 
to Thales, on which he sent it to Apollo Didyinieus, adding 
(according to Callimaohus) the following distich : — 

Thflles, wbo's twice raeeised me m b priis, 
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ing Iwice receWed it from Ibo Gieoks as the rcnurd for lictue. 

Attd the name of the aon of Bathydes who carried the gob- 
let about from one to the other, was Thjrion, S3 EleuMS tells 
as in. hia liistorj of Aohilles. And Alexander the Myndian 
agrees with him in the ninth boot of hia Traditions. But 
Endoxna of Onidos, and Evanthes of Miletus, say that one of 
the friends of Orcesus received from the king a golden goblet, 
for the purpose of giving it to the wisest of the Greelis ; and 
that he gave it to Thaiea, and that it came round to Oliilo, and 
tliat ho inquired of the &od at Delphi who was wiser than 
himself; and that the God replied, Myaon, whom we shall 
mention hereafter. {He is the man whom Endosna places 
among the seven wise men instead of Oleobolus; but Plato 
inserts his narao instead of Periander.) The God according- 
ly made this reply coucerniog him: — 

The citiMa of Chen, is wiser far 

Tlie person who went to the temple to ask the question was 
Anaohai-sia ; but again Dradacns, the Platonic philosopher, and 
Olearohns, state that the goblet was sent by Orcesus to Pitta- 
CUB, and bo was carried round to the different men. But 
Andron, in bis book called The Tripod, saya that the Argives 
offered the tripod as a prize for excellence to the wisest of the 
Greeks ; and that Ai-istodemus, a Spai-tan, was judged to da- 
serve if, hut that he yielded the paloi to Ohilo ; and Alctons 
mentJona Aristodemus in these lines : — 

UIMred a truUiful speoch in noble Spsrta : 



Jut some say thiit a vessel fully loaded was sent by Periander 
o 'ITirasybulus, the tyrant of the Milesians ; and tliat, as the 
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sliip wa; wi-cclced in tlio sea, near the island of Ooa, tins tri- 
pod was afterwards fonnd by some flslierinen. PhanodiciiB 
sajs that it was found in the sea near Athens, and so bronght 
into the city; and then, after an assembly had been held to 
decide on the disposal, it waa sent to Bias — and the reason 
■why has been mentioned in our account of Bias. Others say 
that this goblet had been made by Vulcan, and presented by 
the Gods toPelops, on his marriage ; and that subsequently it 
came into the possession of Menelaus, and was taken away by 
Paris when he carried off Helen, and was thrown into the sea 
near Cos by her, as she said that it would become a cause of 
battle. And after some time, some of the citizens of Lebedos 
having bought a net, this tripod was brought up iu it ; and aa 
they quarrelled with the fishermen about it, they went to Cos ; 
and not being able to get the matter settled there, they laid it 
before the Milesians, as Miletus was their metropolis ; and 
tliey sent ambassadora, who were treated witii neglect, on 
which account they made war with the Ooans ; and after each 
ade had met with many reTolutions of fortune, an oracle di- 
rected that the tripod should be given, to the wisest ; and 
then both parties agreed that it balonged to Thales; and he, 
after it had gone the eii'cuit of all the wise men, presented it 
to the Didymsean Apollo. Now, the assignation of the oracle 
was given to the Ooans in the following words ; — 



And the reply ^ven to the Milesians h 



Ls I ha*e related it before, 
ihis subject. 
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But Hermippus, in lils Lives, refers to Thales wiat lias been 
by some people reported of Socrates ; for he recites that ho 
used to say that lie thanked fortune for thraa things : — first 
of all, that he had been bom a raau and not a beast ; second- 
ly, tliat he was a man and not a woman ; and thirdly, that he 
was a Gh'eek and not a bai-baiian. 

It is said that onoe he was led out of his house by an old 
woman for the purpose of obseiTing the stars, and lie fell into 
a ditch, and bewailed himself, on which the old woman said 
to him — "Do you, O Thales, who cannot see what is under 
your feet, think that you shall understand what is in heaven V 
Timon also knew that he was an aatranomer, and in his SiUi 
he praises him, saying: — 

LllES Thalee, wisest of Uie sevnn iogcs, 
Thot grent EStroporaei-. 

And Lobon, of Argos, says, that which was written by him 
estends to about two hundred vei-ses ; and that the following 
inscription is engraved npon his statue : — 



e quoted as some of his linea:- 
, many wonla Ihat reni wiaiom proves; 



And the following are quoted as sayings of his : — " God is the 
most ancient of all things, for he had no birth : the world is 
the must beautifnl of things, for it is the woi-k of God : place 
is the greatest of things, for it contains all things : intellect 
is the swiftest of things, for it rana through everything : ne- 
<!essity is the strongest of things, for it I'ules everything : lime 
iH the wisest of things, for it finds out everything." 
He said also that there was ao difference between life and 
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deatli. " Why, tlien," said some one to him, " do not you 
die?" "Beoauae," said he, "it doas make no difference." 
A man asted him which was made firat, night or day, and he 
replied, " Night was made first by one day." Another man 
asked him whether a man wiio did wrong, could esoajte the 
notice of the Goda. " No, not even if he thinks wrong," said 
he. An adnlterer inquired of iiiin ■whether he should swear 
that he had not coimnitted adultery. " Perjury," swd he, " is 
no worse than adultery." When he was asked what was very 
difficult, he ssiid, " To know one's self." And what was easy, 
"To advise another." What was most pleasant! "To he 
Bncoeasfnl." To the question, " What is the divinity?" he re- 
plied, " That wiiioli has neither beginning nor end." When 
asked what hard tiling he had seen, he said, " An old man a 
tyrant." When the question was put to liim how a man might 
more easily endure misfortune, he said, " If he saw his enemies 
more untorfcauate still." When aaked how men might live 
most virtuously and most justly, he said, " If we never do 
ooi-eelves what we blame in others." To the question, " Who 
was happy?" he made answer, "He who is healthy in his 
body, easy in his circurastajioes, and wel!-instrneted as to hia 
iriind." He said that men ought to remember those friends 
who were abaent as well as those who were pi-esent, and not 
to care about adorning their faces, but to be beautified by their 
stufliea. " Do not," said he, " get rich by evil aeljons, and let 
not any one ever be able to reproach yon with speaking 
against those who paitake of your friendship. All the assist- 
ance that you give to your parents, the same yon have a right 
to expect from your children." He said that the reason of the 
ITile oveiflowing was, that its streams were beaten baek by 
the Etesian winds blowing in a conti'ary direction. 

Apollodorua, in hia Ohronicles, says, that Thales w b n 
in the first year of the thirty-fifth Olympiad ; and 1 e di d at 
tlie age of seventy-eight years, or, according to the tat m nt 
of Scrioratea, at the age of ninety, for he died in the flfty ghth 
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Olympiad, having lived in the time of OroiaiiH, to whom lie 
promised that lie would enable him to pasa the Haljs without 
a bridge, by turuiog the course of the liver. 

Thales died while present aa a spectator at a gymnastio oon- 
tesl, being worn ont witli heat and tliirst aod weakness, for 
he was very old, and the following inscription was placed on 
his tflmb :— 

Yon see tills lomb ia small— but recollect. 
The fiime of Tbales tetwhea lo thfl akies. 
I have also myself composed this epigram on him in the first 
book of inj epigrams, or poems in various metres : — 



TEKMISTIU8. 

Thbuistios, who was horn in an obscnre town of Paphlflr 
gonia, fixed his residence at Oonatantinople, and taaght elo- 
qnence and philosophy with great snccesa. He had many dis- 
ciples, both P^an and Christian ; among the former was 
LibaniuB ; among the latter, Gregory ITaainnzen. He enjoyed 
the favor of the emperors, by whom he was admitted to the 
highest honors. Constantius, in the year three hundred and 
fifty-five, received him into the senate, and afterwards, in re- 
tarn for an eloquent enloginm, presented him with a braaen 
statue. Julian received him as a friend, and frequently cor- 
responded with him. In the yeai- three hundred and sisty- 
two he was appointed by this emperor prefect of Oonstantj- 
nople. He enjoyed equal distinction under the succeeding 
emperors, from whom he obtiuned by his eloquence whatever 
he wished. Theodosius the Great, during his visit to the 
"Western empire, entrnste*! Theraistius with the care and ede- 
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THEOPHEASTUS. 

THEOPHBiSTirs was a native of 'Ereaus, the son of Melantas, 
a fnller. Ho was originally a pnpil of Jjeuoippas, his fellow 
citizen, in his own conntry ; and subseciueatly, after having at- 
tended the kotui'es of Plato, he went over to Aristotle. And 
when he withdrew to Ohaloia, he sncoeeded him as president 
of his school, in the hundred and fonrtetinth Olympiad. 

It is also said that a slave uf hia, by name Pomphylus, was 



Theophraatos was a man of great aoutencss and induslry, 
and he was the tutor of Menmidar, the comic poet. He waa 
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also a, most beiievolcrt miin, sind very offable. Aocorcllngly, 
Oassander I'eoeived Jiiiii as a friend; and Ptolemy sent to icvite 
Jiim to Lis court. And he was thought no very highly of at 
Athens that when Agonides ventured to impeaoh him on a 
charge ot impiety, he was very nearly fined for his hardihood. 
And there thronged to his school a, crowd of disdples to the 
nnmher of two Uioaaand. In his letter to Phaniaa, the Peri- 
patetic among other subjects be apsaka of the court of .justice 
in the following terms : " It is not only out of the question to find 
U!i assembly, bat it is not easy to find even a company, such 
as one would like; but yet recitations produce coiTections of 
the judgment. And my age does not allow me to put off 
everything and to feel indifference on Buob a subject." In 
tlfia letfer he speaks of himself as one who devotes Ma whole 
leisure to learning. 

And though be was of this disposition, he nevertheless went 
away for a ^ort time, both he and ail the rest of the philos- 
ophers, in consequence of Sophocles, the son of Amphiclides, 
having brought forward and carried a law that no one of the 
philosophers should preside over a school unless the council 
and the people bad passed a resolution tosunotion their doing 
so; if they did, death was to be the penalty. But they i-e- 
tiirned agwn the nest yeai-, when Phifion had impeached 
Sophocles for illegal conduct; when the Athenians abrogated 
his law, and fined Sophocles five talents, and voted that the 
philosophers should have leave to return, that Theopbrastns 
might retam and preside over his school as before. 

His name bad oiiglnaliy been Tyrtanius, but Aristotle 
changed it to Theophrastus, from the divine character of bis 

It is also related that Aristotle used the same espression 
about him and Callisthenes, which Plato employed about 
Xenocrates and Aristotle himself For he is reported to have 
saii.1, since Xbeophraatus was a man of extraordinary aoute- 
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ness, who could both oomprehend and explain everythiiig, 
and as the other was somewhat slow in bia natnml character, 
that Theophrastos required a bridle, and Callisthenes a spur. 

It is said, too, that he had a garden of his own after the 
death of Aristotle, bj the asMstauca of Demetiias Phalerius, 
who waa an intimate fi^end of his. 

The following very practical apophthegms of his are quoted. 
He used to say that it waa better to trust to a horse without 
a bridle than to a disconi-ae without airangenient. And 
once, when a man preserved a strict silence during the whole 
of a banquet, he said to him, " If jou are an ignorant man, 
yoQ are acting wisely ; but if you have had any education, you 
are behaving like a fool." And a very favoi'ite expression of 
his was, that " time was the most valuable thing that a man. 
could spend." 

He died when he was of a great age, having lived eighty- 
five years, when he had only rested from liis labors a short 
time. And we have composed the foOowing epigram on 

. Tbe proverb Ihen is not complelel; felse. 
That wisdom's bow unbenl ta quickly brokoD ; 
While THeopbraataB laborad, he kepL BOQud, 
When he relaxed, he lost Mb alrenglb and died. 

They say that on one occasion, when dyiiig, he waa asked by 
his disciples whether he had any charge to give them ; and he 
replied, that he had none, hut that they should "remember 
that life holds out many pleasing deceits to us by the vanity 
of glory ; for that when we are beginning to live, then we are 
dying. There is, tlierefore, nothing more profitless than am- 
bition. But may you all be fortunate, and either abandon 
philosophy (for it is a great labor), or else cling to it diligent- 
ly, for then the credit of it is great ; but the vanities of life 
exceed the advantage of it. However, it is not requisite for 
ice now to advise yon what you should do ; but do yon your- 
selves consider what line of condiiot to adopt." And when 
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lie had said this, as report goes, ho expii'ad. And tlio Atiien- 
jana fwjeompanied him to the grave, on foot, with the whole 
population of the city, aa it is related, honoring tho maa 
greatly. 



XENOORATES. 

Sbnoobates was the son of Agathenor, and a native of 
Ohalcedon, Erom tis early youth he was a pupil of Plato, 
and alao acoompanied him ia hia voyages to Sicily. He waa 
by nature of a lazj disposition, so that they say that Plato 
said onoe, when comparing him to Aristotle, — "Tho one re- 
quires the spur, and the other the hiidle." And on another 
oooasion, he said, " What a horse and what an ass am I dress- 
ing opposite to one another !" 

In other respects Xenocrates was always of a solemn and 
grave character, so that Plato was coatiunally saying to hitn, 
— "Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces." And be spent the 
greater part of his time in the Academy, and whenever he 
waa about to go into the city, they say all the turbnlent and 
qnarrelsome rabble in the city used to mate way for him to 
pass by. And once, Phryne the courtesan wished to try him, 
and pretending that she waa pui'saed by some people, she fled 
and took refuge in his boose; and he admitted her indeed, 
because of what waa dne to humanity ; and aa there was but 
one bed in the room, he, at her enti'eaty, allowed her to sbare 
it with him ; but at last, in spit« of all her entreatlea, she got 
up and went away, without having been able to succeed ia her 
purpose ; and told those who asked her, that she had qaitted 
a statue and not a man. But some say that the real story is, 
that his pupils put Lais into his bed, and that he was so con- 
tinent, that he submitted to some severe operations of excis- 
ion and cautery. 

33 
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He ivaf so abstemious in the use of food,tliat his pi-ovisioii 
was frequently spoiled before it was consumed. 

80 eminent was bis repulatioa for integi-itj, that wben he 
was called npon to give evidence ia a judicial transaction, in 
whlcli an oath was naually required, the Judges unaminously 
agreed that his simple asBeveration should be token, as a pub- 
lic testimony to his merit. 

He was also a man of the most contented disposition ; ac- 
cordingly they say that when Alexander sent him a lai'ge sum 
of money, he took three thousand Attic drachmas, and sent 
back the rest, saying, tliat Alexander wanted most, as he had 
the gi'eatest number of months to feed. And when some was 
sent him by Antipater, ho would not accept any of it, as My- 
ornianus tells us in his Similitudes. And once, when be 
gained a golden crown, in a contest as to who could drink 
most, which was offered in the yearly festival of the Ohoes 
by Dionywns, he went out and placed the crown at the feet of 
the statue of Mercury, which was at the gate where be was 
also aeouBfomed to deposit bis gai'land of flowers. It is said, 
also, that be was once aent with some colleagues as an ambas- 
sador to Philip; and that they were won over by gifts, and 
went to his banquets and convei'sed with Philip ; but that be 
■wonld do none of these tilings, nor could Philip propitiate 
him by these means; on which account, when the other am- 
bassadors arriyed in Athens, they said that Xenocrates bad 
gone with them to no purpose ; and the people were ready to 
panish hiiii; bat when they had learat from him that they 
had now more need than ever to look to the welfare of their 
city, for that Philip bad already bribed all their counsellors, 
but that he had been unable to win him over by any means, 
then they say that the people honored him with redoubled 
honor. They add also, that Philip said afterwards, that Xe- 
nocrates was the only one of those wbo had come to him who 
was incorruptible. And when be went as ambassador to An- 
tipater on the subject of the Athenian captives at the time of 
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tlie Samian war, and was invited by him to a baiiquat, lie ad- 
dressed him in the following linea : — 



Ma wouWbI UiDu please, (Or Ihem thy eares employ, 
And them U> ma resfote nod me to Joy.' 

And AiiUpater, admiring the appropriateness of the quotation, 
immediately released them. 

On one occasion, wlien a sparrow was pm-sued hy a hawt, 
and flew into his bosom, he cai'essed it, and let it go again, 
saying Hiat " We ought not to betray a snppliant." And be- 
ing ridionled by Bion, hesaid that he would not answer Mm, for 
that tragedy, when ridiculed by comedy, did not condescend to 
malte a reply. To one who had never learnt music, or geom- 
etry, or aatJonomy, but who wished to become hia disciple, 
he said, " Be gone, for you have not yet the handles of phi- 
losophy." But some say that he said, " Be gone, for I do not 
card wool here." And when Dionysios said to Plato that 
some one would out off his head, he, being present, showed 
his own, and said, " Wot before tliey have cat of mine." On 
one oooasiou, when he did not reply to some detractive insin- 
uations, he was asked why he was silent? He answered, "I 
have sometimes repented of speaking, but never of holding 
my peace." 

They say, too, that once, when Antipater had come to Ath- 
ens and sainted him, he would not make him any reply before 
ho had finished quietly the discourse which he was delivering. 

Being exceedingly devoid of every kind of pride, he often 
used to meditate with himself several times a day ; and al- 
ways allotted one horn- of each day, it is said, to silence. He 
used to compare himself to a vessel with a nai'row orifice, 
which reoeiveg with difficulty, but flrinly retains whatever is 

• Horn. Od. *, 397, Pups'a Version, 450, 
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Bat tlie Athenians, tliough ho was snoh a great man, once 
sold him because he was nnable to pay the tas to which the 
metica were liable. And Demetrius Phalereus purcbased him, 
and so flsaisted both parties, Xenocrates by giving him his 
fl'eedom, and the Athenians in respect of the tax npon raetics. 

He sncoeeded Spensippne, and presided oyer the echool for 
twenty-flTe years, beginning at the archonship of Lysimaflh- 
idos, in the second year of the hnndred and tenth Olympiad. 

And he died in conseqnence of stumbling by night against 
a dish, and falling into a reservoir of watfir, being more than 
eighty-two years of age. And in one of 
speaJi thus of him :~ 



XEWOPHOH. 

Xenopson, the son of Gryllus, a citizen of Athens, was of 
the borough of Erohia; he was a man of great raodeaty, and 
as handsome as can be imagined. 

They say that Socrates met him in a narrow lane, and put 
his stick across it, and prevented him from passing, by asking 
him where all kinds of necessary things were sold. An il 
■when he had answered him, he ashed him again where men 
were made good and virtnons. And as he did not know, he 
Baid, " Follow me, then, and learn." And from this time forth, 
Senophon became a follower of Socrates. 

He was the first person who took down convei-aatioDS as 
they occurred, and published them among men, calling them 
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momorabilifl. He was also the firat man wLo wrote a history 
of pliilosopliers. 

Aristippus, in tlie ftmrth book of his treatise od Ancient 
Lusui'y, sajE that he loved Olinias ; and that lie said to him, 
■' Now I look upon Ciiniaa with more pleasure tlian. upon all 
the other beautiful things which are to be seen among men ; 
and I would rather be blind as to all' the rest of the world, 
than as to Olinias. And I am annoyed even with night and 
■with sleep, because then I do not see him ; but I am very 
grateful to the sun and to daylight, because they show Olinias 

He became a friend of Cyrus in this manner ; He had an 
acquaiQtance, by name Proxeaus, a Bceotian by birth, a pupil 
of Goi^iaa of Leontiai, and a friend of Gyrus. He being in 
Sardis, staying at the court of Oyrns, wrote a letter to Athens 
to Xenophon, inviting him to come and be a friend to Gyrus. 
And Xenophon showed the letters to Socrates, and asked his 
advice. And Socrates bade him go to Delphi, and ast counsel 
of the God. And Xenophon did so, and went to the Uod j 
but the question he put was, not whetlier it was good for him 
to go to Cyrus or not, but how he should go ; for wMoli Soc- 
rates blamed him, but still advised him to go. Accordingly he 
went to Cyi'us, and became no less dear to him than Prose- 
nus. And all the circmnstauces of the expedition and the 
retreat, he himself has sufficiently related to us. 

But he was at enmity with Menon the Pharsalian, who was 
commander of the foreign troops at the time of the cspedi- 
tion; and amongst other reproaches, he says that ho was 
much addicted to the worst kind of debauchery. And he re- 
proaches ft man of the name of Apollonides with having hia 
ears bored. 

But after the expedition, and the disasters which took place 
in Pontus, and the violations of the truce of Seuthes, the king 
of the Odrysie, he came into Asia to AgesiJaus, the king of 
Lacedtemon, bringing with him the soldiers of Cyrus, to serve 
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for pay; and he became a very great friend of Agcailaiis. 
About the same time he was condemned to banishment by the 
Athenians, on the charge of being a favorer of the Lacedie- 
moniana. Being in Ephesus, and having a sum of money in 
gold, lie gave half of it to Megabyzu3, the priest of Diana, to 
keep for him till his return ; and if he never returned, then he 
was to expend it upon a statue, and dedicate that to the God- 
dess; and with the other half he sent offerings to Delphi. 
From thence he went with Agesilaus into Greece, as Agesilans 
was summoned to take part in the war against the Thehans. 
The Lacedtemonians made him a friend of their city. 

He was a man of great distinotion in all points, aad very 
fond of Jiorses and of dogs, and a great tactician, as is mani- 
fest from his writings. And he was a pious man, fond of sao- 
rifioing to the Gods, and a gi-eat authority as to what was due 
to them, and a very ardent admirer and imitator of Socrates. 

He also wrote near forty books; thongh different critica 
divide them differently. After the battle, which was fought 
at Mantinea, they say that Xeaophou offered sacrifice, wearing 
fl crown on his head ; but when the news of the death of his 
son ai'rived, he took off the crown; but after tiat, hearing 
that he had fallen gloriously, he put the crown on again. And 
some say that he did not even shed a tear, but said, "I knew 
that I was the father of a mortal man." And Aristotle says, 
that innumerable writers wrote panegyrics and epitaphs upon 
Gryllns, partly out of a wish to gi'atify his father. 



ZENO. 



Zbho was the son of Innaae^ or Demeas, and a native of 
Oitium, in Cyprus, which is a Grecian city, partly occupied 
by a Ph(enioian colony. 

He had bis head naturally bent on one side. And he was 
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thiu, very tall, of a dai'k complexion ; ia reference to which 
some ooe called him an Egyptian Olematis : he had fat, flabby, 
weak legs, on ivbicli account Persiens, in hia Oonvivial Eemi- 
nificenses, says that he used to refuse many invitations to sup- 
pei' ; and be was very fond, as it is said, of figs both fi-esb aad 
dried in the sun. 

He was a pupil of Orates. After tbat, tbey aay that he be- 
came a pupil of Stilpon aad Senoorates, for ten yeara. He is 
also said to bave been a pupil of Folemo. But Hecaton, and 
ApoUonius, of Tyre, in the firet book of his essay on Zeno, 
say that when he consolted the oracle, as to what he onght to 
<]o to live in tlie most excellent manner, the Gk)d answered 
him that he ought to become of the same complesion as the 
dead, on which he inferred that be ought to apply himself to 
the reading of the books of the ancients. Accordingly, he 
attached bimaelf to Oi-ates iu the foUowiug manner. Having 
purchased a quantity of purple from Phtsnicia, he was ship- 
wrecked close to thePirEBus ; and when he had made his way 
from the coast as far as Athens, he sat down by a book- 
seller's stall, being now about thirty yeara of age. And as ho 
took up the second book of Xenopbon's Memorabilia and 
began to read it, he was delighted with it, and asked where 
snob men as were described in. that book lived ; and as Oratea 
happened very Beaaonably to pass at the moment, the book- 
Beller pointed him out, and said, "Follow that man." From 
that time forth Jie became a pupil of Crates ; but tliough be 
was in other respects very energetic in his application to phi- 
losophy, still he yea too modest for the shamelessness of the 
Oynica. On which account, Orates, wishing to cure him of 
this false shame, gave him a jar of lentil porridge to carry 
throngb the Oeramicus ; and when he saw that he was 
ashamed, and that be endeavored to liide it, be struck the 
jar with his staff, and broke it ; and as Zeno fled away, and 
the lentil porridge ran all down bis legs, Orates called after 
him, " Why do yon run away, my little Phtenician, yon have 
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done no harm?" Fop some timeUjen he continued apupilof 
Crates, and when he wrote hia treatise entitled the Republic, 
some said, jokingly, that he Lad writtsn it upon the tail of the 
dog. 

But at last he left Orates, and became tlie pupil of the phi- 
losophers whom I have mentioned before, and continued with 
them for twenty yeara. So that it is related tliat he said, " I 
now find that I made a prosperous voyage when I was 
wrecked." But some afBrm that he made this speech in 
reference to Orates. Others say, that while he was staying at 
Athens he heard of a shipwreck, and said, " Fortune does 
well in haying driven ns on phOosophy!" But aa some relate 
the atfiur, he wfts not wrecked at all, bnt sold all his cai^o at 
Athens, and then turned to philosophy. 

And he used to walk np and down in the beautiful colonnade 
which is called the Prisoanactinm, and whioh is also called 
poiUle, (i. e. ornamented with vai'iegated painting,) fi-ora the 
paintings of Polygnotus, and there he delivered !iis discourses, 
wishing to inake that spot tranquil ; for in the time of the 
thirty, nearly foui'teen hundred of the citizens bad been 
murdered there by them. 

Accordingly, for the fntnre, men came thither to hear him, 
and from this his pupils were called Stoics, and so were his 
successors also, who had been at first called Zenonians, as 
Epicurus tells ua in his Epistles. And before this time, the 
poets who frequented this ooionaade (stott) had been called 
Stoics ; but now Zeno's pupils made the name more notorious. 
Now the Athenians had a great respect for Zeno, so that they 
gave him the keys of their walls, and they also honored him 
with a golden crown, and a brazen statue ; and this was also 
done by bis own countrymen, who thought the statue of such 
a man an honor to their city. And the Oittiteans, in the dis- 
ti'iot of Sidon, also olfumed liim as their countryman. 

He was also mud, respected by Antigonns, who, whenevei" 
he came to Atlien*., used to attend his lectures, and was 
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cocataatly inviting Mm to come to him. But Jis bogged off 
jiimself, and sent Peraseus, one of his iatimate friends, wlia 
was the son of Deraeti'ins, and a Citti^an by hirth, and who 
flonrished ahout the hundred and thirtieth Olympiad, when 
Zenu was an old man. The letter of Antigonus to Zeno waa 
as follows, and it ia reported hy Apollonins, the Syi'ian, in hia 
easay on Zeno. 

" I thini that in good fortune and gloiy I have the advan- 
tage of you ; hut in reason and edooation I am inferior to you, 
and also in that pei'fect happiness which yon have attuned to. 
On which account I have thought it good to address you, and 
invite you to come to me, being convinced that you will nol, 
refuse what is asked of you. Endeavor, therefore, by all 
rneana to come to me, considering this fact, that you will not 
be the inatruct«r of me alone, but of all the Macedonians 
together. For he who instructs the ruler of the Macedonians, 
and who leada him in the path of virtue, evidently marshals 
all his subjects on the road to liappineas. For as the ruler is, 
so ia it natural that his subjects for the most part should he 

And Zeno wrote him baclt the following anawer : — 



KENO TO KINB- ANTIBONCS, Q 

"I admire yoni' desire for learning, as being a true objeci 
for the wishes of manldnd, and one too that tends to their 
advantage. And the man who aims at the study of philosophy 
has a proper disregard for the populai kind of instruction 
-which tends only to the corruption of the morals. And you, 
passing by the pleasure which is so much spoken of, which 
makes the minds of some young men effeminate, show plainly 
that you arc inclined to noble pursuits, not merely by your 
nature, but also by your own deliberate choice. And a noble 
nature, when it has received even a slight degree of training. 
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and whioli also meets with those who will teach it ahnndantly, 
proceeds withoat difficnltj to a perfect attainment of virtue. 
But I now find my bodily health impaired by old age, for 1 
am eighty years old : oni which aooomit I am unable to come 
to yoQ. But I sead you some of those who have studied with 
me, who in that learning which has reference t» the soul, are 
in no respect inferior to me, and in their bodily vigor are 
greatly my superiors. And if you associate with them you 
■will want nothing that can bear upon perfect happiness." 

So he> bent him PersfBus and PhUonides, the Thebaa, both 
of whom are mentioned by Epicnrns, in his letter to hia 
hrofhei Anstobnlns as being companions of AntlgonuB. 

1 have thought it worth whiie also to set down the deci'es 
of the Athenians concerning him ; and it is couched in. the 
following language — 

"In the aiohonihip of Arrhenides, in the fiftli pi-esidencjof 
the tnbe Acaniantis on the twenty-first day of tlie month. 
Maimactenon, on the twenty-tiiii'd day of the aforeaaid presi- 
dencj, m a dn!y umvened assembly, Hippo, the son of Cratis- 
toteles, of the borough of Xypetion, being one of the presidents, 
and the rest of the presidents, his ooUeagnes, put the follow- 
ing decree to the vote. And the decree wm proposed by 
Thrason of Anacasa, the sou of Thrason. 

"Since Zeno, the son of Innaseas, the Oittitean, has passed 
many years in the city, in the study of philosophy, being in 
all other respects a good man, and also eshorfing all the 
young men who have sought his company to the practice of 
Tirtne, and encouraging them in the practice of temperance ; 
mating his own life a model to all men of the greatest excel- 
lence, since it has in every respect corresponded to tJie doc- 
trines wliich he has taught ; it has been determined by the 
people (and may the determinalion be fortunate) to prmse 
Zeno, tlio son of Innaseas, the Oittitean, and to present him 
with 8 golden cMwn in accordance with the law, on account 
of his virtue and lemperance, and to build him a tomb in the 
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Ceramious, at tlie pnblic expense. And the people lias ap- 
pointed by its vote five men from among the citizens of Athena, 
who siioll see to the making of the CTOwn aud the building of 
the tomb. And the scribe of the boi-ough shall enrol the de- 
cree and engrave it on two pillars, and he shall be permitted 
to place one pillar in the Academy, and one in the Lycenm. 
And he who is appointed to superintend the work shall divide 
the expenfle that the pillars araouat to, in sach a way that 
every one may nnderstand that the whole people of Athena 
honors good men both while they are living and after they 
ai'6 dead. And Thrason of Anacasa, Philoelea of the Pirtens, 
Phffidras of Anaphlystos, Medon of Achavniea, Mecythns of 
Sypalyttas, and Dion of Ptenia, are hei-eby appointed to saper- 
intend the building of the tomb." 

Theae then are the tarraa of the decree. 

Bat Antigonus, of Oarystoa, aays that Zeno liimself never 
denied that he was a native of Cittinm. Poi- that when on 
one occasion, there waa a citizen of that town who had con- 
trihnted to the building of some baths, and was having his 
name engraved on the pillai-, aa the countryman of Zeno the 
philosopher, he bade them add, " Of Oittium." 

At another time, when he had had a hollow covering made 
for some vessel, he carried it ahont for some money, in order 
to proom'e present relief for some difficnlties which were dis- 
tressing Oi'ates bia master. And they say that he, when he 
first arrived in Greece, had more than a thousand talents, 
which he lent out at nautical usury. And he nsed to oat lit- 
tle loaves and honey, and to drink a small qnantity of sweet 
smelling wine. He had a very few youthful acquaintances of 
the male sex, and he did not cultivate them much, lest he 
should be thought to be a misogynist. And he dwelt in the 
same house with Persfeua ; and once, when he brought in a 
female flute-player to him, he hastened to bring her baclt to 

He was, it is said, of a very aocomi iodating temper ; so 
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lunch 60, that Aotigonns, the king, often came to diue with 
him, and often carried him off to (line with Mm, at the house 
of Aristodea the harp-player; but when he was there, lie 
■would presently steal away. 

It is also said that he avoided a crowd with great care, bo 
that he used to sit at the end of a bench, in order at all 
events to avoid being incommoded on one aide. And he never 
used to walk with more than two or three oompaniona. And 
he used at timea to esaot a piece of money from all who came 
to hear him, with a view of not being disti-esaed by numbers ; 
and this story is told by Cleauthes, in his treatise on Brazen 
Money. And when he was surrounded by any great crowd, 
he would point to a balustrade of wood at the end of the 
colonnade which surrounded an altar, and say, " That was 
onoe in the middle of this place, but it waa placed apart be- 
cause it was in people's way ; and now, if you will only with- 
draw fxoin the middle here, you too will incommode me much 

When Demooharea, the son of Laches, embraced Mm once, 
and said that he would tell Antigonus, or write to him of 
everything which he wanted, aa he always did everything for 
him, Zeno, wheo he had heard him say this, avoided his com- 
pany for tlie future. And it is said, that after the death of 
Ze o Ant gonus said, " What a spectacle have I lost." On 
vl ch acco nt he employed Thraaon, their ambassador, to 
entteat ot the Athenians to allow him to be buiied in the 
Ce am us 4nd wheu he was asked why he had such an 
adm atonfo him, he replied, " Because, though I gave him 
a great many mportant presents, he waa never elated, and 
never humbled. ' 

He was a man of a very investigating spirit, and one who 
inquired veiyminutely into everything; in reference towhicli, 
Timon, in his Silli, speaks thus : — 
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Ho used to study veiy cai'efully, isitt Philo, tte dialeoti- 
oian, and to argue with him at their mutaal leisure; on wMch 
aoconnt he escited the wonder of the younger Zeno, no leaa 
than Diodorua his master. 

There were also a lot of dirty beggars always about him, as 
Timon tells na, where he says : — 



And he himself was a man of a morose and bitter counte- 
nance, with a constantly frowning expression. Ho was very 
economical, and descended even to the meanness of tbebarba- 
rians, under the pi-etence of economy. 

If he reproved any one, he did it with brevity and without 
exaggeration, and, as it were, at a distance. I allufle, for in- 
stanoe, to the way in which he spoke of a man who took es- 
ceeding pains ia setting himself off; for as he was crossing a 
gutter with gi-eat hesitation, he said, " He is right to look 
down upon the mud, for he cannot see himself in it." And 
when some Cynic one day said thathe had no oil in his cruse, 
and asked him for some, he refused to give him any, but bade 
him go away and consider which of the two was the more im- 
pudent. He was very much in love with Chremonides; and 
once, when he and Cleanthes were both sitting by him, he got 
up; and as Cleanthes wondered at this, he said, "I hear from 
skilful physioiana that tlie best thingfor some tumors is rest." 
Once, when two people were sitting above him at table at a 
banquet, and the one nest him kept kicldng the other with his 
foot, he iiimself kicked him with his knee; and wiien lie 
turned round upon bam for doing so, be said, " Why then do 

U 
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you think that your otiher neighbor ia to be treated in this way 
by you?" 

On one occ^ion ho said to a man who was very fond of 
young hoyg, that "Sehoolroasters who were always associat- 
ing with boys had no moi'e intellect than the boys themselvea." 
He naed also to say that the discourses of tho ra wl 
careful to avoid solecisms, and to adhere to th t t ul 
of composition, were like Alexandrine mon y th y w 
pleasing to the eye and well-formed like th ni, b t w 
nothing the better for that; but those who wet p 
ticular he likened to the Attic teasedraohma wh h w e 
strnok at random and without any great nicety, and so he eaiil 
that their disconi'ses often outweighed the more polished style 
of the others. And when Ariston, his disciple, had been hold- 
ing forth a good deal without much wit, but still in some pointa 
with a good deal of readiness and confidence, he said ta him, 
" It would be imposdble for yon to speak thus, if your father 
had not been drunk when he begat yon;" and for the same 
reason he nicknamed him the chatterer, as he himself was 
very concise in his speeches. Once, when he was in company 
with an epicare who usually left nothing for his messmates, 
and when a large fish was set before him, he took it all as if 
he could eat the whole of it; and when the othera looked at 
him with astonishment, he said, " What then do you think 
that yonr companions feel every day, if you cannot bear with 
my gluttony for one day V 

On one occasion, when a youth was asking him (juoStions 
with a pertinacity nnanited to his age, he led him to a looking 
glass and bade him look at himself, and then asked him 
whether such questions appeared suitable to the face he saw 
there. And.wlieii a man stud befoi'e him once, that in most 
points he did not agree with the docfdnea of Anti8thenes,he. 
quoted to him an apophthegm of Sophocles, and asked iiira 
whether he thought there was much sense in that, and when 
he said that he did not know, " Are you cot then at 
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saidLe, "to pick out and recollact anything bad which may 
have been said by Antistliones, but not to rcgai'd or remember 
whatever is afdd that ia good?" A man ouce said, tbat the 
sayings of the philoaopiiers appeared to him very trivial ; 
"You say true," replied Zeno, "and theii" syllables, too, ought 
tobeahort, if that is possible." When someone spoke to him 
of Polemo, and said that be proposed one question for diacnss- 
ion and then argued another, he became angry, and said, 
" At what valne did he estimate the siibject that liad been 
proposed?" And he said that a man who was to discass a 
question ongbt to have a loud voice and great energy, like the 
actors, but not to open his mouth too wide, which those who 
apeak a great deal but only talk nonsenae usually do. And lie 
used to say that there was no need for those who ai^ued well 
to leave their hearers room to look about them, as good work- 
men do who want to have their work seen ; but that, on the 
oonti'ary, those who are listening to them ouglitto be so at- 
tentive to all that is said as to have no leisure to take notes. 

Once when a young man was talMng a great deal, he said, 
"Tour ears have run down into your tongue." On one occa- 
sion a very handsome man was saying that a wise inan did 
not appear to him likely to fall in love ; " Then," said he, " I 
cannot imagine anything that will be more miserable than you 
good-looking fellows." He also used often to say that " Mosii 
philosophers were wise in great tilings, but ignorant of petty 
subjects and chance details;" and ho used to cite the saying of 
Oapheaius, who when one of his pupils was laboring hai-d to 
he able to blow very powerfully, gave him a slap, and said, 
that " escellenee did not depend upon greatness, hut greatness 
on excellence." Once, when a young man was arguing very 
confidently, he said, "I should not like to say, youth, all 
that oxurs to me." And once, when ahandaome and wealthy 
Ehodian, but one who had no other qualification, was pressing 
him to take him as a pupil, he, as he was not inclined to re- 
ceive him, first of all made him sit on the dusty seats that ho 
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might dirt Lia oloak, then he pnt liira down in the place of t.lie 
poor that he might rub against their rugs, and at last the 
young man went away. One of Ilia sayings uaed to be, that 
" Vanity was the most uobeeoming of all things, and especially 
so in the yoaog." Another was, that " One ought not to try 
and recollect the exact words and expressions of a discourse, 
but to fix all one's attention on the arrangement of the argu- 
ments, instead of treating it as if it were a piece of boiled 
meat, or some delicate eatable." He used also to say, that 
"Young men ought to maintain the most Bcmpnlous reserve 
in their walking, their gait, and their dress ;" and he was 
constantly quotiag the lines of Euripides on Capanens, tliat — 



And one of his sayings used to he that "H'othiag was more 
unfriendly to the comprehension of the accurate sciences than 
poetry ;" and that " There was nothing that we stood in so 
much need of as time." When he was asked what a friend 
was, he replied, "Another I." They say that he was once 
scourging a slave, whom he had detected in theft; and when 
he said to him, " It was fated that I should steal ;" he rO' 
joined, "Yes, and that yon shonld be beaten." He used to 
call beauty the flower of the voice ; but some report this asj 
as if he had said that the voice is the flower of beauty. On 
one occasion, when he saw a. slave belonging to one of his 
friends severely bruised, he said to his friend, " I see the foot- 
steps of your anger." tie once accosted a man who was all 
over unguents and perfumes, "Who is this who smells like 
a woman !" When Dionysias Metathemenns asked him why 
he was the only person whom he did not correct, he replied, 
"Because I have no confidence in you." A young man whs 
talking a great deal o ' nonsense, and he said to him, " This is 
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the reasoE why we liavo two ears and only oue moutU, that 
we may hear more and speak leas." 

Once, when he was at an eatertaiament and remained 
wholly silent, he waa aaked what the I'eason was ; and ao he 
hade the person who found fault with him to tell the king tliat 
there waa a man in the room who knew how to hold his 
tongue ; now the people who asked him this were amhasisa- 
dors who had come from Ptolemy, and who wished to know 
what report they were to make of him to the king. He wag 
once asked how he felt when people ahused him, and he said, 
" As an ambassador feels when he is sent away without an 
answer." ApoUonius of Tyre tells us, that when Orates 
dragged him by the cloak away from Stilpo, he said, " O 
Crates, the proper way to take hold of philosophers is by tlie 
ears; so now do you oonviooe me and drag me by them; 
but if you use force towards me, my body may be with yon, 
hut my mind with Stilpo." 

He used to devote a good deal of time to Dlodorus ; and he 
studied dialectics under him. And when he made a good 
deal of progress he attached himself to Polemo because of 
his freedom from arrogance, so that it is reported that he 
said to him, " I am not ignorant, O Zeno, that you slip into 
the garden-door and steal my doctrines, and then clothe theni 
in a Phcenioian dress." When a dialectician once shelved 
him seven species of dialectic argument in the mowing argu- 
ment,* he asked him how much he charged for them, and 
when he siud " A hundred di-achmas," he gave him two hun- 
dred, so exceedingly devoted was he to learning. 

They say, too, that he was the first who ever employed the 
word duty {hitMion), and who wrote a treatise on the sub- 
ject And that he altered the lines of Hesiod thus ; — 
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Wbo of liiniKlf petceLwB whate'er i* At.' 

For he said tliat that man who had the capacity to give a 
proper heai'ing to wliat was said, aad to avail himself of it, 
was superior to him who comprehended eyerythiug by his 
own intellect ; foi' that (he one had only comprehension, but 
tlie one wlio took good advice had action also. 

"When he was asked why he, who was generally austere, re- 
lassd at a dinner party, he said, " Lupins too are hitter, bnt 
wJien they are soaked they become sweet." And Hecatoa, 
in the second book of his Apophthegnis, says, that in the en- 
tertainments of that kind, lie used to indulge himself freely. 
And he used to say that " it was better to trip with the feet, 
than with the tongue," And that " goodness was attained by 
little and little, bnt was not itself a small thing." Some 
anthora, however, attribute this saying to Socrates. 

He was a person of great powers of abstinence and en- 
durance ; and of very simple habits, living on food whicli re- 
quired no fire to dress it, and wearing a thin cloak, so that it 
waa said of him;— 

Come powetlesfl ^aLnst him ; ytoBk ia the part 

Olliigs to hie studies and phllosopby. 
The comic poets, without intending it, praise liim in their 



Perceivea al onco 
And next to him, 
Who wlllltigl; SI 
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very attempts to turn hira into ridicule. Philamon speaks 
thua of liiiti in his play entitJed the Philosophers : — 
This men adopts n new philosophy. 

He gels diaciplsa. Broad his only Tooi), 
His beal deaeri dried Bga ; we^er bia drinlc 

Bat some attribute these lines to Posidippus. And they 
hftTe become almost a proverb. AcoordiEgly, it nsad to be 
Bftid of him, " More temperate than Zeno the pbilosoplier." 
Posidippus also writes thus in his Men Transported ;— 

So that for ten nhole days ho did appear 

For in reality he did siu'pasa all men in this desciiption of 
virtue, and in dignity of demeanor, and, by Jove, in happi- 
ness. For he lived ninety-eight years, and then died, without 
any disease, and continuing in good health to the last. But 
Persffius, iu his Ethical School, states that he died at the age 
of seventy-two, and that he oame to Athens when he was 
twenty-two years old. But Apollonins says that he presided 
over his school for forty- eight yeai's. 

He died in the following manner. When he was going out 
of his school, he tri[)ped and broke one of his toes ; and 
Btrihing the ground with his hand, he repeated the line out 
of the Niobe : — 

I come ;«by call me BO? 
And immediately he strangled himself, and so he died. Bat 
the Athenians buried him in the Oeraraicns, and honored him 
with the decrees which I have raentioned before, bearing wit- 
ness to his virtue. Antipater, the Sidonian, wrote an inaorip- 
tion for him, which runs thus ; — 

By wiotod thoughts ne'ar strove torisE on Osaa 
Thepiae-cladPeliou; aor did he emulate 

Aneivwsy fOrbiniseir to the highest bcBTen, 
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Despising hai^hty weal 



ar deejj wjsdon 



Why need we grieve! from Ihal land Cadmns came, 
WhQ gBFe lo Greece het wMlea books of wisdom. 

Athenians, the epigcammatio poet, Bpeais tJina of all the 
Stoics ir 



But those wbo place Itielr happiness hi pleusure. 
Art) led b; IJiH leas! wonhy of the Mnses. 

And we als(> liave ourselves spoken of the manner of Zeno's 
death, in our collection of poems in all metres, in. the foliow- 



Some QiM be fell, and striking horil l)ie sronnd, 
Said, ''See,lEDiue, whjrcailmelbualupatieDll/?" 

For aome say that this was the way in wliioh he died, 
this is enovigh to say concerning hia death. 

But Demetrius, the Magnesian, says, in Lis essay on People 
of the Same Hame, that hia father Innaseas often name to 
Athens, as he was a merchant, and that he used to hring back 
many of the books of the Socratic Philosophers, to Zeno, 
while he was still only a boy; and that, from this circumstance, 
Zeno had already become talked of in hia own country ; nnd 
that in consequence of this he went to Atheos,. where ho nl- 
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tiblied himself to Oi-ftK9. And it seema, he adds, that it was 
lie wlio first recommended, a clew enunciatioo. of principles, 
as the best remedy for error. He is said, too, to have been in 
the habit of swearing " By Oapers," as Sociates swore " By 
the Dog." 

Some, indeed, among whom is Oassina the Sceptic, attack" 
Zeno on many accounts, saying first of all that he denounced 
the general system of education in vogae at the time, as use- 
leas, wliich he did in the beginning of his Eepnblio. And in 
the second place, that he used to call all who were not "virtuous, 
adversaries, and enemies, and slaves, and unfriendly to one 
another, parents to their children, hretliren to brethren, and 
kinsmen to kinsmen; and again, that in his Kepnblic, ho 
speaks of the virtuous as the only citizens, and friends, and re- 
lations, and free men, bo that in the doctrine of the Stoic, 
even parents and their children are enemies; for they are not 
wise. Also, that he lays down the principle of the community 
of woman both in his Republic and in a poem of two hundred 
verses, and teaches that neither temples nor courts of law, nor 
gymnasia, ought to be erected in a city ; moreover, that he 
writes thus about money : " That he does not think that men 
ought to coin money either for purposes of traffic, or travel- 
ling." Beffl-des all this, he enjoins men and women to wear 
the same dress, and to leave no part of their peison nncovered. 

And that this treatise on the Republic is his work we are 
flffiured by Ohrysippus, in his itepahlio. He also discussed 
amatory subjects in the beginning of that hook of his whieli 
ia entitled the Art of Love. And in bis Oonversationa be 
writes in a similar manner. 

Such are the charges made against him by Oassina, and also 
by Isidorus, of Pergamas, the orator, who says that aU the un- 
becoming doctrines and asaertiona of the Stoics were cnt out 
of their books by Athenodorns, the Stoic, who was the curator 
of the libraryat Pergamus. And that subaequentlythey were 
replaced, as Athenodorns was detected, and placed in a sitiia- 
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tion of great danger; and Uiia is sufficient to sflj about those 
dooti'ines of his which were impngaed. 

The disciples of Zeno were ver j uumerons. The most emi- 
nent were, first of all, Pereeoa, of Oittinm, tie son of Derae- 
tiins, whom some call a ftieod of hia, hut others describe him 
"'as a servant and one of the amaniieoaes who were sent to him 
by Aiitigonns, to whose son, Halcymeus, he aJso acted as 
tutor. And Antigonus once, wishing to make trial of him, 
caused some false news to be brought to him that his estate 
had been raYaged by the enemy; and as he began to look 
gloomy at this news, he said to him, " Tou see that wealth is 
not a matter of iudiffereuGe." 



ZEH"0, THE ELEATIO. 

Zbno was a native of Velia. Apollodorus, in his Ohron- 
ioles, says that he was by nature the son of Telentagoras, but 
hy adoption the son of Fannenides. 

Timon speaks thus of him and Melissus : — 

Grenl is the slrength, invinclHla ibe mlgiit 



To pt^udice Iq general ; only yielding 
To Tery fcw. 

And Zeno had been, a pupil of Parmenides, and had been 
on other accounts greatly attached to liim. 

He was a tall man. Aristotle, in Lis Sophist,, says that he 
was the inventor of dialectics, as Erapedocles was of rhetoric. 
And he waa a man of tlie greatest nobleness of spirit, both in 
philosophy and in politics. There are also many books ex- 
tant, which are attributed to him, full ;f great learning and 
wisdom. 
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He, wisJiing io put aa end to the power of lfearcli«s, tiie 
tjraot (some, however, oali tte tyrant Diomedou), was arrest- 
ed, as we are informed by Hevaclidea, in his abridgment of 
Satjms. And when he was examined aa to his (iceomplices, 
and as to the arms which he was taWng to Lipara, he 
named all the friends of the tyrant as his accomplices, wish- 
ing to make him feel jiimself alone. And then, after he had 
mentioned some names, he said that he wished to whispei" 
soinethiDg privately to the tyrant ■ and when he came near 
liim he hit him and wonld net leave his hold till he was 
stabbed And the bame tl mg 1 apj ened to Aiistugit i tl a 
tjiant slayei Bnt Demet ins, in his tieatse on People ot 
the Same Nome sajs that it was his nose that he bit off 

MoreoTei Antisthene^ m his buccessions says that atte 
he had given him intoru ation against his frpnls, he ■nsa 
askfd by the t>rant it theie was any one else Anl 1 e 
lepled 'ie" yuii the destrnoton ol the city \nd tl t 
he alsjsaid to thn hystanleis I mariBl at youi cowaid 
ice it jou sulmit to bn slaves tj the tyrant oat ol leii Dt 
aoch pa lis as I am now sad iing And at last he 1 it cff 
hia tongi e nni apit it at Lim an 1 the citizens immi,! ate] 
lushed lorwaid aii slew the tyrant with atones Ani 
this IS the acoonnt that is given bj almost ever) one 

But Heimiijns sajs that hn yvB'' pnt into a moitar ■ind 
ponnded to death And we tuieelves hxvB written the fol 
lowing epigram on him : — 



He only cruahed your body, apd not yon. 

Zeno waa an excellent man in other respects ; and he was 
also a despiser of great men in an equal degree with Heracli- 
tua ; for he, too, preferred the town which was formerly 
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